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Preface. 


This 6ook will net cot^rbute mifch that is new to 
the storey which Indian experience and study have 
collected. But it may be of service in diffusing in- 
formation which these stores seclude. Of recent 
years the British democracy Idas begun to realise 
more ii)^istently its responsibilities towards India; 
and Indian affairs excite increasing interest My 
object has been to use an intimate acqQaintance with’ 
the country to give such an account of it, ofoits 
people and of its government, as ^may" assist others 
to understand the problems that are offered by th^e 
development of a vast population for whom ^ the 
Bptish nation is trustee. 

, I am indebted for kind advice {o Sir Charles 
Lyall ; and I acknowledge assistance derfved from 
Sir Herbert* Risley’s People of India, Mr. Vinwig 
Smith’s Early History of india, and from the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. My thanks are also 
du**to (th#* Editor of the Nineteenth Century and 
Afkr foil permission to extract some passages from 
arti^le^ that I have contributed to that review. 

BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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i.'-The Indian Monsoon. 


THER^are clefite inpthe desert^ suctf as Egypt, Meso- 
potefRia, and Sindh, which have been filled with rich 
soil and are carpeted with verdure by the s 
action of mighty rivers that spread over them Sic 
twe ratiirall of far-off lands. For them there is 
little question of weather, an^ any unac- WdUn 
customeif rain-storms are for a threat and 
not a projnije. Elsewhere the ultim'ate hopes of 
mankind are in the clouds above them. This’ 
IS so in Europe not less than in India. But , in 
India the dependence of man upop the weather is 
ariven honfc to him with dramatic intensity. Where 
raji» Alls more or less all the year round, it is 
awepted as a matter 'of course, like the rising Ind 
Mfting of the sun. But where, for months at a flme, 
«ne path of th% rain-clpuds is turned altogether aside 
and the winds gain each day in heat and drVness tiji 
they become as the breath of a furnace, man realises , 
r” ^ the .return o} the cloids that can save 
ms Wds from beiifg scorched into a deeirtT ttdr-ln* 
the^)prnin^<«scOmfort of thh Indian June he watches 
thes^a&anxiouslyas did the prophet on Carmel. 
Une dky the crackling dryness of the air is softened 
oy a- current of moisture: swarms of insects take 
courage to beg^n life aboveground : on the roadsides 
one sees streams of winged ants spouting up like 
littje geysers from their underground nests : clouds 
appear on the^ horizon; they grow into a dark bank 
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illuftuned by frequent lightning: a wind c«mes, 
chilly in comparison with the breathless heat it dis- 
turb!^ there follows the rushing of the»r|in, distant 
at first, then engulfing the country with a deluge. 
The earth smells of life again. The monsq^n has 
set in. • • 

Thenceforward%r three iqonths heavy clodds drift 
over the land, giving frequent showers. Sometimes 
they form a thick canopy which dfenches fhe 
Uonsof country unceasingly for several days at a 
drought time. Then again they break up, and 
m<risture. th%re heavy masses move across 

a deep-blue sky in slow processithi, fouch^ 
ing the earth with inky rain-blurs.^ There are 
days, when the sky is altogether clear — when the sun 
blazes down through the well-washed sky with a 
concentrated brijliance that draws vegetation up- 
wards in its crudest colours. There is thf?oppression 
t)f breathless, daz^ing heat, than which t&e«hot 
weSlther dust haze seems more endurable. Gradually 
the^ breaks become more frequent, and in northern 
India by the end of September^ the moilsooh is at an 
end.. Some storms are expected in October to 
iipbisten the ground .for the sowing of the cold- 
weather crops. * Th*ey ire caprV:ious ; but more 
preciom? than two-thirds of the ‘deluge whic^,, has 
preceded them. Indeed, with their assistance^ ^vo 
bumper harvests have been gathered fron^ a rainfall 
which in the aggregate was only a third 6? the 
average. So greatly does the value of the* rain 
depend upon its distribution. From the middle of 
October all cloud canopy is again withdrawn for two 
months : the cold weather sets in with a sky of 
lighter blue, air as clear as crystal, dry, cool, Jnd 
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exhitarating ; the country dressed out in the tender 
green of sprouting wheat and barley. Towards the 
middle q| December clouds 'should again ^^ear, 
coming this time not from seawards, but from the 
steppi# of central Asia. They give the cold-weather 
rain— two or "three inches — which, were it not for 
chances of blight, •woujji secure trfb excellence of the 
spring harvest. These showers over, the country 
rela{^es into five months’ drought, tempered only by 
the hail-storms of April, which not unfrequently ruin 
^he w&eat -harvest, or by the dust-storms of May and 
June which, whirled upwards fr5m the desert, descend 
'’upon, tlfe country in raging wind, enveloped in a 
darkness th^t can literally be felt. 

Given water, the Indian climate is suitable for 
plant-growth ail the year round. Even in the north, 
outside the tropics, the cold weafher is not the 
sufficiently^ cold to compel hjbernation ; it seasons, 
mfrrfy changes the character of the crops frofn 
tropical to temperate. There are two har^sts, 
tfie autujpn and the spring, the former of tl^pic^ 
crops such 'as cottqn and millet, which are sown 
on the setting-in of the monsoon; th^laper.of 
temperate crops, such a^ wheat, barley and linsqptlt 
which are sown in Octbber in reliance upon the 
miifeture that the ground retains from ’’Wie moA- 
siipjj r%in p/that is given by the longed-for October 
sheers* . . 

'nie cold-weather rain, which sweeps down froni 
central Asia, does not extend far down the peninsula. 
On the other hand, southern India profits by the 
withdrawal of the monsoon current, which in its 
retreat seawards lets heavy showers fall during^ 
November apd December. Indeed the eastern coast 
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distriots*of Madras receive during these -months the 
heaviest rain of the year. 

' Thi^ monsoon* withbut which India w^^d be as 
burnt and desolate as Arabia, is a current of moist 
Origin ‘during the summer month%„flows 

of&e northward from the seas on ° the Equator, 
monsoon, (jr^wn, we*are told — pr at^all events i^rted, 
— by the necessity of replenishing the air which 
is heated and driven upwards by the l^urface of 
Asia. According to this theory, Asia may be 
regarded as a furnace from which land-air ascends> 
like smoke, the monsoon being a draught of 
sea-air which rushes to the fire-bars. initial 
^direction is from south to north. But, the current 
suffers Som^ remarkable deflection^. The eastward 
motion of the earth giveiS it an eastward twist so that 
its general direction upon Ceylon is from the south- 
west. North of the p latitude of Ceylon !t is split 
• . up by the Indian continent into two brafitl^, 
one running up the Bay of Bengal and tlTe 
< othesr up the Arabian Sea, between the 
Bombay coast knd Africa. « Both of th^se branches" 
curve. in\ffards towards India, the Bengal current 
erctving from the sputh-past, and °the Bombay 
current flrom the west-south-west,t. or even from 
the west So that the nionsodh may be v^iid 
to embrace India as with a pair of arjns,^ wbi*h 
clasp it from almost opposite directions. The deflec- 
tion of the Bombay current from south-west to Wst 
is very great, and it has a very remarkable ftesalt 
The current, losing practically the whole of its drift 
from the south, is unable to reach Arabia, Persia, and 
Baluchistan : it flows parallel to and south of th^r 
coast-line and leaves them unwatered. Karachi, thr^ 
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liuhdred miles north of Bombay, is beyond'" the rain- 
track, But befor^ losing its impulse from the south 
, the sireall df clouds has flung itself upon the<«high- 
landt of Abyssinia, and, dissolving upon them in 
heavy^ainfall, has replenished the fertilising waters 
of thej^ile. The curve of the western (or Bombay) 
branch of the monsoon is extraordinarily abrupt: 
tlje purrqpt reaches Abyssinia flowing south to 
north, it then sweeps eastward, and passing south of 
Socotca directs itself upon the coast of India, flowing 
Vest (to east. The Bengal branch also follows an 
inward curve,^but to nothing like the same extent, or 
it would leave Burma unwatered. These curious 
deflections, with their prodigious consequences ia 
the history of mankind, are ascribed to * trough of 
low pressure which appears each year in the desferts 
of Sindh^ and Rajputdna. Bue the atmospheric 
trough which can exert so tremendous an attraction 
up^n distant currents of sea-air is unable to ^raw 
^tjjjem home to itseft: its locality remains aij, un- 
^watereS desert. 

Moreover, the ocean ^frind-current that arises from 
the Equator (neets with considerable opposition, on 
its way northwards, yormallji the wirids blo^ 
towards the Equ&tor from both nortH and south of it, 
an4^the moysoon has to overpower the north wind 
Slficyre It oan find a clear run towards the 'Coasts pf 
Aby;^inifl and India. The causes that hssist or 
retard its victory in this conflict are obscure, but are* 
prdbably connected with synchronous oscillation^ 
in atmospheric pressure. Upon those mysterious 
waverings depend the amount of rainfall that reached 
Isdiai and the happiness or misery of millions df 
mankind. 
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The monsoon is then far from being a steady, 
resistless flood of moigture-laden air. It is a thing 
VariabifeyOf twists : a force th*f strength 

of the and direction of whlclv depends upon baro* 

nietric conditions that are themselves un- 
secuiar Stable, ai^d which is liable to annua^^ varia- 
c anges. gauss disastrous floods, or 

still more disastrous famines. And we mgy perhaps 
be permitted to speculate whether within com- 
paratively recent times there may not have been 
a swing in its general direction — whether, for in- 
stance, there may not have been a time wl^n it did 
not leave Arabia and central Asia unvisited. We 
crealise^that within the ages which geology unfolds 
there have been immense changes in the earth’s 
suiTace : dry land and the sea bed have risen and 
fallen as if set upon a see-saw: plains have been 
thrust up into mountains, and mountains Sav^ been 
woKO down into plains. But we are accustomecf io 
thinjfwthat, during the times that are linked to us 
tradition or history, the existing feajuivs of the 
earth’s surface have remained unchanged. Specula-* 
tibas “as to the ckuses of the great ^migrations of 
%iankind have seldom attributed them to physical 
(^hanges of surface or climate. ^Yet it is by no 
means certain that the earth herself mi^ht not ro.ve 
caused them by cutting off the rainfall that affor^d 
subsistehce. It may be that the monsoon fturr^t in 
•days long past penetrated much further int^ Asia 
'than it does at present, and that to its withdrawfA is 
due the gradual drying up of central Asia, and the 
vast migrations which for ages have been forcing 
strains of fresh blood into Europe, into India, aad 
into the Far East. Not only westwards, towards 
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Eurdpe, or southwards towards India, did the hordes 
of Turkestan press their way : they pressed eastwards 
and, crosfitig the icy valleys \)f Tibet, poured^own 
upon the eastern limits of India, and onwards into 
the hUIs and valleys of Burma. The tribes of 
eastern* India ‘and Burma are akin to the Tibetans, 
and tfiere are sirililarjfies of lan^age which show 
theii? kin^ip, distant though it may be, with the 
"f urks. That central Asia has been drying up dur- 
ing historical times there is no doubt. The borders 
of the Caspian testify to a very extraordinary fall in 
the water-level. Tracts in ‘south-eastern Persia, 
that are*now quite rainless, contain numerous tanks, 
long since 4ry, for the impounding of rainfall. And, 
in close proximity to India, the recent explorations 
of Dr. Stein have disclosed a civilisation which, 
within comparatively recent time^ has literally been 
dried out*of existence. In Chinese Tartary, beyond 
tHte tiimalayas that lie north of Kashmir, there ws 
a barren valley of shifting sand, now utterly deserted 
^y manj^ind. Here and there through th^ sand 
vestiges of *human habitation appear, and excavation 
has revealed the deserted houses of a lasge popula- 
tion, possessing an advanced civilisation and ifsii^ 
a script which ie closely ‘related to those of India, and 

J plK in use not tnore than two thousand years ago. 

her^ is^ everything to show that rivers which now 
can hasdly trickle beyond the Himalaya^ hill-foot 
on?e had a current that forced its way across this 
^«116y and irrigated it. Their springs have failed, 
and the hill-ranges from which they flow must have 
been deserted by rain-clouds that formerly watered 
^them. It may seem impossible that the influence of 
the Indian ;9eas should have extended across the high 
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glaciers whicH lie between this raoge and the {Jlains 
of the Panjib. But the monsoon current, extra* 
ordingjry though it taay appear, reaeb^a Lhassa 
across two hundred miles of arid steppe lying ai 
high above sea*level as the summit of Mont«BIanc, 
and, dropping no rain upon this wildefness, descends 
upon the heart oFTibet* in s^owesre which are suffi- 
cient -for the growth of rice crops. The Tibet 
Expeditionary Force was amazed to find ]!^assa not 
only damp and rainy during the Indian rainy season, 
but, though ten thousand feet above sea-level, per- 
vaded by the mug^ness of the Indian monsoon. 
It -is then not impossible that the monsoo current 
may at one time have forced its way across the 
glaciers of Kashmir. It has now withdrawn ; and 
some ruined walls in a sandy desert whisper a tragedy 
of famine, despair, ^nd abandonment. 

^The accounts given by Greek historians’ of Alex- 
ander’s invasion (which are in great measure exthcted 
from* the writings of men who todk part in it) refer to 
the K&rth-wcstern Panjdb in terms which appear fb' 
indicate that twenty-two centuries ago*" it received ' 
a piore copious rainfall than at present. Fprests of 
tjtnjSer trees appear to have stood where" now there is 
only camel-thorn : ‘^indeed 'we learn from remains 
of (geologjcally) quite recent date that, further 
there were marshes haunted by elephants" and ,rhiriW» 
ceros. The country along the rivers Jhetum and 
Chendb is referred to as flourishing and denSely 
[^pulated. It is now so indeed, but owing t6 the 
^gantic canals with which British engineers have 
rrigiited land that formerly was an arid thormgrow- 
ng wilderness. On its return from India tte Gree^^ 
urmy marched along the arid MekiAn^oS^t west 
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pf Kftrachii lt«u|fered terribly ; but at the present 
day such, an enterprise would be altogether im- 
possible. 

TJiere is, however, no reason for believing that, 
within,athe last few centuries, there has been any 
perpisnent change in the weather. Euro- 
pean itfavellers of the Jime of th? Moghal Deficient 
Emphe give very shocking accounts of 
famit^ moAality ; and if, during the last thirty 
yearsj famines have become a prominent feature 
Ih Indian economic history, it is because famine- 
relief ^ has established itself a| an organised de- 
partment of State energy, and failures of rain and 
their conseqyences are carefully inquired into, and 
recorded. We shall have more to say regarding 
famine-relief later on. But it may be remarked hare 
that although the Bombay branch pf the monsoon is 
much stroAger than that which enters Bengal, it if 
les# certain to force its way inland : consequently? 
fluctuations of rainfdll are more violent in western 
Ifl&n in extern India, and famines would be lAore. 
htimerous th*an they are had not |he population' 
accustomed itself to them, in its density and jn its 
habits. On the great cultivated plateau of fb®* 
Deccan, which ©verlooki the Bombay coast, the 
pe^e hardly expdet more than two good harvests iil 
fkm., T^is difference in penetrating strenj^h is due 
to differetjee in coast-line. On the Bengal fide the 
land*slopes gradually to the sea, and the sea wind 
sweeps inland without obstruction. But on the. 
Bombay side there is, a few miles from the coast, 
a mountain wall, two thousand feet high, against 
i^ich the sea wind dashes itself. It drenches the 
mduntain-^Ie with rain and gradually creeps over 
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the summit ; but it has suffered a grievous loss 
moisture. On the seaward edge of the plateau there 
fall annually about dhe hundred and fifiy inches of 
rain ; Poona, only twenty miles inland, receives only 
a seventh of this quantity. Curiously enouglj* as the 
current spreads further inland, the* rain -which it 
yields gradually* increases. » A -couple of hundred 
miles further from the coast the fall is half as much 
again as it is at Poona. So we have iHben Lhassa 
watered by a current which had seemingly spent its 
humidity upon the southern face of the Himalayas. • 
India would, however, fare badly were she de- 
pendent upon the gradual diffusion of seaShir across 
^ I athe continent. With the i^oistening of 
yc ones, ground the indraught weakens, and 
weuld not of itself suffice to bring heavy rain 
during August ^nd September. But from time 
fo time the Bengal current is caught up by 
Cyclones, generated in the Bay of Bengal,* which 
whirl across India, following* the range of forest- 
,claf hills* that divide the peninsula^ from liiS* 
Ganges valley; and spreadkig their shifts to the foot 
of the Himalayas on the one hand and fa^r down 
•the peninsula on ,thq other, As they approach the 
Bombay coast the westerh current circles and rises 
\o meet and reinforce them. The country Him in 
hope of two such cyclones — in the* first; hai&eof 
August and towards the end of September* In some 
seasons cyclones appear to become habitual, o^e fol- 
lowing the other with much regularity. It is. Indeed, 
often remarked in India that the weather forms habits 
which influence it for months at a time. A season 
that commences normally will proceed with satis-' 
fectory regularity, and it seldom happens that after 
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an irfe^ular opening it aettles down to the course 
which tte country expects of it. 

We think*of India as suffefing from deficiencies 
of rainfall, and it is when the rain fails, or is short, 
that telegraphic messages arouse our sym- Excessive 
pathy fof impending losses. But excessive, rainfall: 
or over-continuoui^, ray^i also causes wide- 
sj^ead hardship. The crops may stand high conse- 
in the fields. But, affectedly blight, or 
preyed^upon by insects, they may yield no produce 
and may, for all good to the cultivator, be as if 
they had^withered from the start. Man’s existence 
depends upon the repression of the insect king- 
dom, and ajny excessive moisture which disturbs^ 
the adjustment of Nature affords occasion for the in- 
finite possibilities of insect multiplication. A cotton 
crop which to all appearances is flourishing is often 
ruine^ by*a little worm that makes its home in the 
bgfls : armies of caterpillars suddenly appear, marclf- 
ing across the fields m solid battalions several yards 
^ep, stripping leaves and flowers witlj the complete^ 
ness and regularity of a machine. If the cold-weather 
rains be unduly prolonged, or are attended fc|y fog, 
the wheat on heavy land will.sui;ely be blighted., h 
have seen wheats extending over half a million acres, 
wWCh two nionthS before harvest promised a bumper 
ClQp, yield at harvest time two or three pounds of 
shrivelled grain to the acre. In crop diseases, as 
with diseases of mankind, India does things on % 
lai^e*scale. And if the cold-weather rain has come 
and gone as it should, there is still a Hail- 
dreadful risk of hail-storms. They are due storms. 

the days of the wheat harvest, when the country is 
a sheet of g(rfd and the cultivators are preparing with 
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thanyul rites*to welcome tiie harvest home. A*cloud 
streams out across the sky, black, lightning^shot, with 
lurid yellow lining : there is a rush of coM wind, some 
violent peals of thunder, and the hail sweeps across 
the fields, cutting down the brittle crops as iSoby the 
scythes of a line of war-chariots, stam'ping them into 
fragments which^re swept away *by the wind, leaving 
nothing but muddy stubble, whitened and pitted wjth 
the hailstones, where just now stood the promise of 
a year’s subsistence. No one who has witnessed 
such a catastrophe will forget the wailing and laments^ 
tion which follow the storm through the' village. In 
the Maratha country the fear of hail has driven men 
^to invoker the powers of magic, and every good-sised 
village has a hedge priest, or medicine-man, whose 
business it is to meet approaching storms and by 
incantations to divert them. *He is perhaps as 
fprtunate in his prognostications as the Met%orological 
Reporter to Government, and is at all events a nftye 
picturesque per^nality, with more power for allaying 
;he Apprehensions of mankind. 

* In India of ill countries it is evident that the rain- 
cldud$ beer threats as well as blessings. Happy in 
oits, rainlessness is Pgypt, where the crops are rooted 
in moisture, but expand tlieir leaves and Sowers in 
ifnbroken dryness and sunlight. ® ^ 

The insect troubles of the rainy season are a w»P 
worn theme of Indian experience. In som^ parts of 
jafafaii the country one realises that it needs but a 
and in- little to give insects the victory and toVx^l 
humanity from the land. This is particularly 
the case in the moist climate of Assam. No 
sooner does evening fall than ,m3iriads of flie% 
beetles, and moths swarm out into *the twilifi'ht 
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and dhrive mankind <within fortifioations. Not- only 

does one dine and sleep within mosquito-nets : 
nets ai« i:qfin*ired for the horsfes in the stable. In 
the villages the cattle are housed in lofts, standing 
. ori pil^ so that fires can be kindled below them, 
and the insects *may be repelled by a veil of smoke. 
It is cqAous to see the cattle at everilng time walking 
unconcernedly up step-ladders to their stalls. Small- 
are prodigiously numerous: even in 
the A|sam hills, five thousand feet above sea-level, 
they ^fll suddenly descend upon the garden and 
strip eve^ leaf from the rose bushes in a single 
night, inid here we must mention that most loath- 
some beast thp flying bug ; in appearance something 
like a black ladybird, but exhaling an effluvium 
which English people have well-nigh forgotten. 
The smallest openirtg in curtain pr window gauze 
suffices for* them : they alight on the dinner-table,_ 
find»tlftir way into one’s soup, and, more dreadfuP 
stifl, sometimes creep^nto one’s hair. It is sufficient 
^l^mentioiv that a touch excites them to incre^ed, 
secretion. Bftt it is pn the river steamers that one 
realises that insects crowd the air as baoteriji thp 
water. Below *each deck-ligh^ is, a thick whirli^ - 
column of life which ond* has fairly to push,one’s 
wawthrough: and occasionally the vessel passes' 
tlaiiKigh .clouds of flying bugs which invade it by 
thousands^ One gathers them off the dinner-table 
with spoons and segregates them in finger-bowls. - 
Malirial fever is independent of rainfall if, as was. 
formerly the case at Ismailia, there are breeding- 
places for the anopheles mosquito. But 
in^ India it i$. nearly always associated 
with the drying-up of the rains. It costs many 
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more lives than cholera, plague, or famine? and, 
where endemic, weakens and indeed emasculates 
the population. Ofitbreaks sometinffes* occur of 
extraordinary virulence. Such a calamity afflicted 
the districts round Agra in 1878. Th%, courts 
were closed for a month because " neither clerks, 
nor suitors, nor® witnesses ^pouM attend th^m : the 
cotton fell to the ground as there were no hands to 
pick it: the mortality was such that tillages fbst' 
more than half their inhabitants, and long stretches 
of wheat land reverted to coarse grass. Funerafe 
were neglected : bodies were carried in carts to the 
burning grounds : I witnessed an incident of unusual 
pathos — a man walking sadly thitherwards with his 
two little dead children slung on poles across his 
shoulders. 

The Bengal Jbranch of the Indian monsoon 
establishes a world’s record in rainfall. Some 
hundred and fifty miles from the shore cffjthe 
^jnCaii gay Qf Bengal the Assam range of hills 
• rufts out into the plain, crossing ^the path 01 
the monsoon current •with" an abrupt scarp rising to 
4900. fe* above ,sea-level. Against this barrier the 
rain-clouds hurl , themselves, climb upwards, and 
condense as they ascend 'In sheets of falling water. 
‘'Cherrapunji, om the edge of the* plateau, ordinarily 
receives 450 inches of rain : it is reported, tOoiw^e 
once received 50 feet. One conceives of s^ch a place 
as an uninhabitable cataract. Not so : it is a flourish- 
ing village, and was for many years an arm°y sana- 
torium. For six months of the year the weather is 
clear and bright, and during the monsoon the rain^ 
falls chiefly at night, and suqnytf days are quite 
frequent The plains below are deeply flooded, and 
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large Steamers can make their course across country 
if they please. One evening in August, leaving the 
steamer som^^fteen miles from the hills, we embarked 
in light coracles, half-roofed with canopies of bamboo, 
so lo^^hat it was impossible even to sit up under 
cover. Throughout the night in pouring rain we 
were paddled towards tfae hills, avAding the current 
of thb stream and pushing our way through half- 
sut)merged^thickets of dense grass which swished 
along the boat-cover — a night impression not easily 
fb be forgotten. At break of dawn we were landed 
on a sandj^ bank. Before us the stream, now become 
a torrent, rushed with clear, cool water down a rocky 
bed. Beyond the stream our view was closed by a 
wall of long grass. Behind us rose the cliffs, 
dark blue, scarred in places by bare precipices down 
which tumbled a lace-work of waterfalls, in places 
dense withVegetation. The rain ceased : we climbed 
thg^scarp by a steep, winding path, discovering thaf 
what seemed thickets of jungle were really hillside 
^rdens of^ oranges, betel-palm, pepper •and- bi^ad-. 
fruit trees. As we mounted the cliff-:Sde the stifling 
heat of the plain fell away below us, and%wl:ien^ at 
last we stood on the summit, refreshed by a CQpN 
breeze that surged with tKe noise of a hundred water- 
fal^, we uncjerstdod the imagery of the Delectablfi 
IfWuntains. Below us, looking back, stretched an 
immense,fapparently limitless, sheet of water, dotted, 
as with d6bris, by half-submerged trees, patches of, 
talkgrass, and by villages which seemed to float like* 
wasps’ nests adrift on the surface of the water. They 
are built upon artiflcial mounds upon which the 
cottages are clustered^ising in close tiers one ahpve 
the other. Bach fiMgNfafl^Ci^^Mat, and spends its 

Sri Basaatf Balfav Se* 
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day in ishing and in fetching grass for the^ cattle 
which are cooped up within the houses, if the flood 
rises extraordinarily flie houses are de^rted, and the 
population with its cattle sets itself afloat till the 
waters fall. In these curious conditions a s(»cies of 
rice has been developed which len^hens^its stalk 
with the graduaf rise of the^wat^r and can even pro- 
long it to eight or ten feet, 

Three months later there will be a traisforraation. ' 
Below us will stretch a brilliant green carpet of rice 
in which the brown of the villages will hardly ^ 
apparent There are silver lines marking the course 
of slow-streamed, tortuous rivers. The lake has 
^ become a garden, and we can see from our Ararat 
that the Deluge is ended. 
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We frequently tSld that India should be regarded 
not as ^ coijntry but as a continent ; and to support 
*this id|a there is the striking fact that the oeoio- 
peninsiU of India is in its geological histo^ 
atisolulely distinct from the northern plain of*th7 
of Hii|dujtan proper — the plain in which country. 
Calcutta, Benares, Delhi, and Lahore are situated. 
The peninsula formed part of a huge island, 
cut off from the mainland of archaic Asia by a 
sea which washed its northern shores. The open 
plains that now connect the peninsula with the 
Himalp^yas *are composed of silt brought down by 
riv^s into this sea. ^Borings near the sea at Cal-^ 
and six hundred miles up the Ganges valley 
at Luckno^, ^ have revealed that the sflt extends 
downwards to at least fivfe hundred feet below sea- 
level and probgJ>ly much farther. Northern^ndia js 
then the creation of the rivers ^hat flow through it 
just as Egypt is •the creation of the Nile. It is a 
masj^ of river silt wliich fills yp a chasm in tfie earth’s* 
silhaee. • The sea which originally occupied this 
"'chasn^ extended, in (geologically speaking) • recent 
times, porthwards over a large portion of the area 
now* occupied by the Himalayas. The upheaval of - 
the Himalayan mountain range is of comparatively 
♦recefit date. Long before . it existed the peninsula of 
India stood high above the ocean. It stretched 
westwards far* beyond its present limits, and not 

B 
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improbably was continuous with Africa. Only oi 
.this hypothesis can we explain the m^ny close con 
nections between the faunas of the two countries 
Since those far>oif days the balance of sea and lane 
has« been reversed : land then extended far 4nto th< 
southern, and s^ into the northern hemispligre. 

India is secluded by the <Himalayas, just as Italj 
is secluded by the Alps, from the cc^untry nqrth 

T- of it. In both countries a mountain wall 

them overlooks to the southward an ^ alluvial 
valley, south again of which rises an elevated 
Hima- peninsula. But behind the fertile 

layas. valleys lead down into a still more fertile 

plain) while the Himalayas are the southern but- 
tresses of an enormous plateau — the plateau of Tibet 
—which lies ten thousand feet and more above the sea- 
level, and is, outside the Arctic or Antarctic circles, 
.the most inhospitable region of the world. This 
barrier has protected India frqm military or political 
aggression on the part of her greater and stron^r 
rival, China. ^ '' 

Himalayan has often been 'compared with Alpine 
^neryC Both exhibit the dark green of pine forests, 
the light green of grassy slopes and meadows, 
Hima- and the dazzling white of^;^ow-peaks ; but in 
the Himalayas, these efemeitts are nnt in 
the close combination which gives Alpine 
scenery its brilliant effects of contrast-^forqjit and 
grassy slope leading right up to the glac^rs and 
forming one picture with the snows that bver- 
hang them. The Himalayan snow>peaks stand 
far back from the limits of vegetation, and risq 
from a barren wilderness of scarred hillsides and 
stony valleys. To those who approach them they 


layan 

scenery. 
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a^pea'^ as tremendous monuments of desolation : 
there is nothing to recall the softer aspects of nature. 
In Kashmir snows and forests are set closer together, 
and are mirrored in a lake which may fairly be com- 
pared ^ith the^most picturesque waters of Switzer- 
land. the eastern Himalaya^ owing to the 

prevalence of clouds an* moisture, big forests flourish 
at^igher elevations than elsewhere. But, generally, 
snows and glaciers are remote from the furthest limit 
of oak .or pine trees, and, viewed from the forest, 
occupy but a small space on the horizon. Some of 
the peak% rise to double the altitude of Mont Blanc. 
But to feel them overhanging him the mountaineer 
has to climb to so high a level that much of this • 
difference in height is discounted. We must, how- 
ever, except from these somewhat disparaging com- 
ments the view of Kinchinjungaffrom Darjeeling. 
This giant'of the hills stands well to the south of the, 
sngwy ridge that forijis the boundary of Tibet, and,* 
^wed from the outer hills, is a magnificent spect^le. 

It rises 22,<fe^ feet above the point of yiew : it towers* 
above the intervening ranges, and, though sixty 
miles distant, tt dominates the landscape. 'Another 
wonderful view astonishes^ those \t*o voyage up the 
river Brahmaputra. The outer hills of the Himalaya^ 
run^close alongside : suddenly a valley opens out a 
^^specbright into the interior, framing a snowy peak 
whiclvreaife itself more than 23,000 feet above the river. 

The, rainfall attracted by the Himalayas decreases 
very rapidly from east to west. The western 
Himalayas offer but few suggestions of tropi- western 
cal scenery, even in the hot valleys which Hima- 
cariy their drainage into the plain. The pre- 
vailing trees Are firs, oaks, and cedars, and grassy 
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slopes abound. Tbe hillsides and valleys are, for their 
resources, densely populated : indeed, the area actually 
cultivated supports, acre for acre, rtiore® persons than 
in many of the most crowded districts of the plains. 
Evecy practicable slope is terraced with little* fields, 
rising in tiers on^ above the other, and the Numerous 
springs which emerge from tfie fock are skilfully led 
to irrigate them. In the early summer the terraces 
are yellow with barley : later, they stanS high with ' 
maize, or thick with brilliant green rice. A^p amar- 
anth yielding a small grain is commonly cultivated": 
it is of the same family as the cockscoigb of our 
gardens, and one variety, like the cockscomb, flowers 
in bright red, another variety in orange. In Sep- 
teihber you may see hillsides ablaze with these 
clours, in fiery contrast with the pervading shades 
of green. The villages generally lie above the fields 
^that belong to them, so that their drainage m^y filter 
to the crops : the houses are ^f rough stone, Ijat- 
ro 9 fed, crowded together. The people class them- 
selves as Hindus, and speak, with a paVois of their 
own, the language of the plains. Th^ are smaller 
a»d faii€r than the people of the plains, and their 
women are often exceedingjly pretty. 

Eastwards the rainfall increases, and there are 
great changes in the character of the tcees and o|the 
people. A Mongolian type appears in die 
eastern Gurkha inhabitants of Nepal, a racanot^nlike 
Hima- the Japanese in features — short, thick-|et, and 
courageous — which provides the Indian dt-my 
with its most dashing infantry, with regiments that 
are the ‘Green Jackets ’ of the East. The Gurkhas, „ 
however, class themselves by religion as Hindus. 
Still further East the last traces of Hirfduism vanish. 
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and t&e mountains which He round Kinchinjunga— 
behind the British hill-station of Darjeeling— are 
inhabited by® people akin to tBe Tibetans, who are 
Buddhists in name and observe the outward forms of 
that ibligion. Their monasteries are high-peaked 
buildi|i|^fi percrted for the most part on the ends of 
moun^in spurs. The ipain edifice fiicludes a temple, 
a library and a sacristy, and exhibits many resem- 
blances to the monasteries of Europe. * The temple^ 
is thi^^-aisled, on the general lines of a basiUca. 
Round the side aisles are chapels, each with a picture 
of a saint.^ The main aisle ends in an altar furnished 
with vessels, decked with flowers and overhung with 
large pictures—often three in number. The library 
is well supplied with books — long rectangular 
packets of bark-strips, which are kept in pigeon-holes, 
tier upon tier. Amongst the treasures of the sacristy 
are haj;ids5me silver vessels and a wardrobe of vest- 
m^flts in embroidered Chinese silk. Round thtf 
outside of the main building is a jftone parapet over- 
looking the valley that slopes steeply below it^ at, 
the back arejhe houses of the monks,* grouped as in 
a village. I well remember an evening visit. ,Aij ,1 
walked up the hillside the air.thtobbed with a de^p 
buzzing sound like the pfedal note of an organ : this 
was from a trumpet ten feet long, made in three 
i^licfing compartments like a telescope. These trum- 
pets ^re ^Characteristic : smaller ones are iDften made 
of human thigh bones, and it is said that one monas- 
tery ules for this purpose the bone of an unusually, 
tall British bombardier, whose grave, at Darjeeling, 
the natives could not be restrained from rifling. On 
the par^jpet I found the head Lama, dressed in a 
woollen bass0ck of dull red, oyer which he wore a 
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cape of a darker shade. Round his waist was a Vope : 
on his head a bjretta, and as he paced the terrace he 
slowly turned a han(f prayer-wheel, sun went 
down : a pallor crept over the snows of Kinchinjunga 
above me, and as I gazed at the crimson glo'w.on its 
highest pinnacles the faint tinkling df bells* came to 
me across the vllley — the apgelus of other fnonas- 
teries that crowned the mountain spurs around and 
below me. This was 8000 feet abov# sea-level. 
Yet just below the monastery was a dense tropical 
forest of magnolias. The hills here face the Bay of 
Bengal, and the air is warmed by currents of moist 
wind. , For some months of the year the forests are 
(Wrapped in mist, and the trees are festooned with 
lidiens which hang down in tresses three or four feet 
long. It would seem that the forest was in mourning 
weepers. 

At each extremity of the Himalayan fange — be- 
yond the Panj^b at one end and Assam at the ofcer 
— by a gigantic contortion of the upheaving 
«lo^' thrust, mountain chains have been forced up 
which fun north artd seuth, at'right angles 
• r* . t® the line of the Himalayas, so that the 
^'plains of northern .India terminate in two enormous 
angles. WMiin each of* these angles there are 
fiills'which have, it may be surmiSed, t^een squeezed 
up by lateral pressure — the Salt range. at 
western, and the Assam hills at the eq;stern ex- 
, tremity. In each of these angles earthquakes are of 
frequent occurrence, due very possibly to subsidence 
of the earth’s crust as the angular pressure is 
relaxed. The Assam hills rise to a considerable 
height } long stretches range over 5000 feet, and 
the highest of their peaks attain io,oeo feet above 
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sea-level. The scenery of these hills is varied and 
very beautiful. Their feet are set in tropical jungles : 
pine forests clothe their higher*slopeS : they support 
a plateau of open grassy moorland. From their 
western summits there opens out perhaps the most 
exteniiveb view #n the world — right across the Brahn 
mapu|rti valley and^over the opposing Himalayas to 
the show-peaks round ffinchinjunga, distant as far as 
London is Srom Dartmoor. 

Along the foot of the Himalayas, between, these 
two stretch the plains of northern India. 

These plains were formed by river action, 
and bfoa(f rivers intersect them. The word northern 
‘ Panjab ’ means five waters, and refers to five 
rivers which flow westwards and southwards 
through this province, and, uniting in the lower 
reaches of the Indus, fall into the Arabian Sea 
to the north of Bombay. In the contrary direc- 
tion ^ven large rivers flow eastwards toward^ 
C^cutta ; they are Spread at wider intervals apart 
than the Panjdb rivers, but, like theifl, unitCf— in 
the Ganges-^before^they gain the B^y of Bengal.* 
The Ganges shares its delta with another mighty 
river that descends from Assam to the ea^-r^he^ 
Brahmaputra — the upper* course bf w|^eh is still*in 
the unknown, a* geographical mystery which jt 
cemains for exploration to*unveil. It is agreecL Aat 
the*Bralii{iaputra is the Sanpo of Tibet, which, rising 
at thfe back of the Himalayas, near the midway point 
of .the range, flows eastwards through Tibet, passes* 
close to Lhassa, and then forces its way, curving 
southwards, through stupendous mountain gorges 
till it reaches the head of the Assam valley and flows, 
as th€ Brahpiaputra, in a directipn almost precisely 
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odBtxiry td that in which it started. We kn<>w the 
Sanpo as it courses through the open, valley of 
Lhassa: at this point«it is 10,000 feet abc^e sea-level. 
A short way further down-stream the river plunges 
downwards beneath the shadow of high snOMj^ moun- 
tains, and falls 9000 feet in a distance of 250 miles. 
Imagination depicts gigantic i»taracts ; but this 
section of the river’s course i§ absolutely unexplored. 
Its investigation from the Assam side would ^ con- . 
fronted with no special difficulty: troublesome hill 
tribes infest the path, but the hope of money would 
probably conciliate them. Four years ago some 
explorers were organising an expedition.** But the 
scruples which now oppose themselves to any British 

* undertaking in Tibet were fatal to their prospects, 
and this interesting portion of the earth’s surface is 
sketched upon our maps by conjecture only. 

The rivers of India undergo each yean, two com- 
{)Iete transformations. During the cold leather 
a stream of comparatively clear water medn- 
der^ through a waste of sand, a{>proaching 

* sometimes one, sometimes the (Other, of the 
scarped -b^nks that limit this expanse on either hand. 
Bbfoi^ tlfe river has accomplished half its course its 
sahdy bed mity attain a breadth of a mile or more, and 
farther down a breadth of four or five miles. It is a 
desert in miniature over which the sand blows Ic 
clouds, lifeless save for sleeping alligators or flocks 
of sandpipers which haunt the edge of the v^ter.*^ As 
'tha hot weather advances the stream is swelled by Jhe 
melting of snow on the mountains : with the coining t 
of fhe rains it rises into a sea of turbid water, whieh 
fills the bed from bank to jhanh, its surfiice crisped by 
waves and smoothed iii places by circling eddies. 
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In Octbber the torreht falls, and in a Montti the saiid» 
banks re^mferge, and the stream shrinks into insignifi* 
canceamot^lt them. The rivers seldom overtop their 
banks, and flood the land, until they have reached 
the lo^r half of their course, where the slope of the 
Count^-*and (ri their beds — is flattened, and the 
currept*loses velocity. There, in periods of heavy 
rainfedl, they sometime*s spread for miles over the 
fidds^ damaging the rice crops but improving the 
land ^o long as the main current is not diverted 
across ft, and the spread of flood water is nearly 
stagnant. In full current the river lets fall only the 
heavier pSrticlesof the silt with which it is charged 
—that is to say, the sand— and a field over which 
the Current has been deflected is ruined by a sandy 
deposit. Losing velocity, the water drops fine mijd, 
and this is generally as fertilising ^ manure. River 
floods reach their greatest extension in eastern India, 
where fhe seaward slope Qf the country is remarkably* 
s'thhll. The floods df the Brahmaputra sometimes 
extend to a* breadth of eight miles, and, ^s we I^ve 
already seen,*the couptry •south of the* Assam hills is* 
deeply submerged Qvtry year. Such little slope as 
there is towards the Brahmaputra is neutralised ^ 
the height of thp Brahmaputra Aood, -'^hich holds 
up the rivers^ that meet it and converts them into 
prac{icaily stagnant lakes. * 

It is di|Bcult to realise that the great plains of 
northSrn India have been reclaimed from the 
seajby ihe gradual accumulation of river sand reciana- 
and. mud. Yet so it is. The muddy dis- 
coloration of the sea which one remarks &om^ 
at the mouths of great rivers — sometimes - 

extending a (hundred miles or more from land— 
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iadicates the . growth beneath the waves of coantries 
that are still to be. The valley of the Nile as faf 
south as Keneh was once a sea gulf, running 
parallel to the Gulf of Suez, but in a contrary 
direction. The sea once touched the feet^of the 
Himalayas. Below the shadow of the mountains 
the accumulating river silt gradivally rose to sea-level 
and formed mud-flats which^ raised and pushed out 
seawards, have grown into a valley— or rather* a, 
plain — that now stretches 900 miles away from the 
mountains. The sea water has left its tracfes in the 
efflorescence of poisonous salts — a mixture of sul- 
phate of soda, carbonate of soda, and comftion salt — 
which in places sterilise large plains several square 
miles in extent, and in the midst of luxuriant crop- 
piag> produce cancerous patches of irregular shape 
upon which cultivation impinges but which it may 
not invade. The salts are concentrated upon the 
surface in places where the subsoil is of vePy olose 
texture and is constantly passing moisture upwstrds 
by^capillaiy action. During the hot weather these 
* blots on fertility glisten with a, dazzling white crust 
of* salt As the mud-flats at the river’s mouth were 
raised b^^ flood deposit the river currents gradually 
cftt channels through ’them, and thenceforward it was 
these channels and their banks tfiat ^rew upwards 
"most rapidly, since they received river silt all the^year 
round, while to the flat expanses betweeq fhem silt 
was carried only in high flood time. The* rivhr bed 
and its banks gradually rose above the general l^vel 
’of the country, bearing the stream as if upon a raised 
aqueduct. Breaches occurred when floods were 
high, and the current then deserted its channel, left 
it high and dry, and selected a new course |n lower 
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grouncf on one or other side of it. The new channel, 
like the olck, was gradually raised, then breached and 
deserted. I^Ahis fashion, by fcflrming for itself suc- 
cessive new channels, the river raised the land^s 
surface ip a series of parallel ridges, working its way 
sideways ticross*its valley and back again by desert- 
ing itsi ctiannel as soon js it had rafeed it. We can 
see this process actually continuing to this day in the 
to^ver ^reachfts of the Ganges, where rivers are con- 
tinually shifting their channels. 

•It is ofivious, however, that the laad surface can be 
raised by river action in this fashion only when the 
river current is sufficiently slow to part with its 
silt. This is the case in the lower reaches surfecc 
of the Ganges, where the slope of the country 
is not more than 6 inches in the mile (the fall ol^e 
Nile valley), and the slope of the riyer bed, owing to 
its curv^, is considerably less than this. But as we 
ascdhd the river and pass the middle point of its< 
course the slope of the country increases very rapidly. 
It is 9 inched to the mile above Allahabad^ 18 indies 
to the mile above Agra, atid 2 feet to the mile above 
Delhi. It is this rapid increase in slope tl^t raises 
the Ganges valley to an elevation over 800 feet above 
sea-level at its head beneath the Himalayas. It is 
difficult to understand how river silt could have been 
dfcposite^ on so steep a slope, and |he conclusion can 
hardl;^ be^*resisted that since the process of silting 
began, ^the upper portion of the valley has gradually 
been fSrced upwards by subterranean action, so that, 
the river beds have been gaining in fall and their 
currents in velocity. In their upper reaches the 
rivers of the northern India plain are now wasting, 
not aocumulaiting forces: they cut away more than 
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they dtjposiv and their channels lie deep bel&w the 
level of the country. o 

During the col(hweather months ^he plains of 

northern India — from Patna upwards ijp Lahore 

Scenery ^ carpeted with green. Fully hglf their* 
(rfthe area, is under wheat, bhrley, Varieties of peas 
P and linsfeed, which gtreteh in an expanse of 
verdure, broken by clumps of dark-foliaged trees, 
but by no field hedges. In some trafts, througlf' 
the wheat and barley fields mustard is sown in 
straight parallel bands, some twenty feet aparf, 
and, when the mustard is in flower, as far as the 
eye can reach, the green is regularly sniped with 
j yellow— « formal arrangement of colour which, 
biza^pi^Riough it may appear from description,' 
i^^really beautiful, especially under the rays of 
the setting sun.r In March and April the green 
is replaced by the golden yellow of hafvest. The 
•crops are reaped, and the country relapses flntp 
desert. Five months later it will again be dres*sed 
, out, but in crops of a tropical charactefT, tall millet’ 
and maize, hemp, sugaf-cane, and ’cotton. The 
q>^untry ,is no longer open : a horseman could not 
ppsh his way through the fields.* Eastward of 
Patna rice is the dominating— indeed almost the 
Sole— crop grown. Through Befigal,, from west to 
east, there is a strip of wheat that marks tjie traA 
along which for six centuries passed and repassed 
armies of wheat-eating Moghals. For the rest, rice 
.is supreme, and it remains so, broken by thiclcets of 
tall jute, till, travelling eastwards, we come upon the 
tea<gardens of Assam. 

South of these plains the edge of the peninsulia 
—the northern shore of the island bf old tim&— 
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i# Rjalked a rock escarpment, whteh runs east 
and west, foi^hly speaking, along the line between 
Caliaitta^ ahd Karachi. Asceittiiing it, we The pen- 
coitte %pon # plateau which, broken by cross- 
♦ranges hills and by deep river valleys, extends 
throughofit the*lengtli of the peninsula, and, with 
fringe|5*of low cotint<y along ttfe coast-line, to 
the ^a which washes either side of it. The 
^n^ielt rocfi bed of this plateau has, over much 
of itl yea, been covered with a sheet of black 
‘^rap^ rock or basalt — in some places several hun- 
dreds of ^et thick— which lies horizontally over 
the older rocks, exactly as if it had overflowed. It 
is indeed supposed to have welled up from below as 
a flood of molten lava which submerged t!l^^|^and 
as it then existed. This was before the beginnmjs 
of life, for the rocks that underlie the basalt are 
entirel)^de’^oid of fossil remains. But the basalt is 
intersected by horizyital beds of gravel, contain- 
Jng fresh-water shells, which are apparently the 
remains of fakes which formed on the surface after 
one eruption* of lava add were overwhelmed by 
another. ^ 

The north-western end of the .plateau is of i;o 
great elevation «,nd merges into the desert of 
Rajputdnaand the*southern Panjdb. Cross- 
iftg -it Jin a southerly (firection we are sceneiy 
gradugny,»led upwards over broad plains 
and low ranges of sparsely wooded hills till —to the 
we emerge on the edge of a precipice over- 
looking a deep valley. The river Nerbudda flows 
below, through an expanse of cultivation, and across it, 
twehty-^ve miles away, the horizon is closed by the 
darfc'hlue outfines of a range of mountains. These 
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the Salpuras, which cross the peninsula from 
Calcutta to Surat. They rise to 4000 ®feet above 
sea-level, cover a breadthr of about fs© miles, and 
have acted as a rampart between southern In dia 
and the northern plain. Till the British •Govero-k 
ment pierced them with roads an*d railfirays they 
offered an impenetrable bafriei*> to military expedi- 
tions, and an attack upon southern India from the 
north could only be delivered from •the westerfi 
extremity of the range, where a dip in the hills 
affords an easy pass. The pass is guarded by tfie 
’fortress of Asirgarh, perched on the summit of 
an isolated, flat-topped hill, with steej^y scarped 
sides, which #rises a thousand feet above the road- 

^^e Nerbudda flows, westward into the Arabian 
Sea. North of Bombay the mountains which over- 
Riv«,of western coastline deSfcei^ to the 

the pen. •®''el and offer a passage to the river thr 6 ugh 
touu- a plain which is so fertile as to be called ' 
north. Garden of India. Southwards the 

coast ' hills are high enou|;h to throw 
lb® drainage of the peninsula eastwards^ and the 
blerbudda and its.neighbour, the Tapti, are the only 
rivers which can penetrateto the Arabian Sea. The 
■Nerbudda is one of the sacred rivers: of India. Its 
^urce in a high valley of the Satpuras, d^ep-set ^n 
jungle, is a place of pilgrimage ; and ta^perform a 
circuit of the river on foot is an efBcacious means of 
obtaining gr^e. One not unfrequently meets bands 
of ascetics vfto devote three years of their life to 
this task. Starting from the river mouth they march 
along it to its source, and return to the sea by the 
opposite bank. ■ 
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The^ Nerbudda valley is characterise 

of central southern India. H is of a black 
colour J whin wet so sticky as to be un- 
workable,” and when dry of a stone-like 
ihardnisB, with ^ surface much broken by soil of 
cracks anS fissures. It is derived fpm the 
basalt that is the rdfck^p of a large ai^ea 
of the peninsula. Much of the basalt decomposes 
^asily^ bein|^ composed of rounded lumps, which 
disintign^te in layers like an onion, set in softer 
material. The detritus of the basalt is of a dull red^ 
colour whfn washed out by surface drainage, and 
gives this colour to the rivers when swollen by rain. 
The silt whfen deposited turns blaek>ni^J|ratmos- 
phericaction, or with the growth of vegetablSi^||gL 
and the blackness of the soif when the fields are bare 
gives a peculiarly sombre appear^ce to the land- 
scape. ^Tffis black soil, or ‘ cotton soil ’ as it is 
con^monly called, cows quite a third of the open 
area of the peninsula. On the uplands it is shallow, 
and will onfy bear crops during the, monsoon : in 
the valleys, where it ‘is cfeep, it cannot be touched 
till the rains a^;e over. It is then sown with wheat 


or linseed and yields fairly without manure, since 
it is rich in phocphate:?"*and very retentive of its 
njpisture. Irf the Nerbudda valley its depth is 
exceptional. During the rains the valley is an im- 
practii^ble* morass, but in the cold weather it is a 


sea of ^ green wheat lying between two dark-blue 
ranges of mountains. It is an interesting fact that 
the soil of Egypt is of similar origin and character. 


Jt also is derived from nodular basalt which occurs 


in the highlands of Abyssinia: the silt gives the 
name of ‘red water’ to the Nile floods that are 
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G^w^ged wUh it, and forins when depositeCa Wacktsh 
coloured soil, which hardens and crac^ln thedieat 
of summer, but whidh, if the surface is linP^ open, is 
extraordinarily retentive of moisture. 

Parts of the Satpuras are exceedingly wild ; but. 
they contain valleys and plateaux which are ^en and 
jjjy * wpU cultivated, and ^verf their highest slopes 
are used as summer pasturage for cattle that 
—the provide food for an undiminishiifg number ol 
tigers. At Pachmarhi is the most picturesque 
scenery of the range. Here a group of sandstone 
mountains escaped the overwhelming floqd of basalt, 
and overlook in precipitous outlines a grassy plateau, 
dottedwjth^ne trees, that lies 3500 feet above ^ 
sejan^^S^ The sandstone takes a red colour from * 
MOn with which it is infiltered, and the contrast 
between the red 'of the overhanging cliffs and the 
green of the trees and herbage is verf similar to 
that which we admire in the JDolomites. The *j^k 
is easily worn by water, and the edge of the plateau 
hds been but into deep precipitous canons, 700 or 
800 feet deep, within which' flow Sear streams, 
Imnged 'With tree ferns. Some of these deep canons 
are little more than a stone’s>throw broad : park-like 
glades lead up to them, sffitd looking into the chasm 
one is charmed by the ^11-like .whisiile of an ou^ei 
-rknown as ‘ the idle schoolboy ’ — which haunts its 
recesses. In the face of a rock which^^tai^ds out 
into the plateau are some sculptured caves^ which - 
tell of the days of Buddhist anchorites. In a valley 
hard by, human sacrifices were celebrated only two 
generations ago. From a steep rock which over- 
haihgs the valley the victim leapt on to a platform 
below : close to the platform stood the” Rajahs throne 
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—so near tnat ne might "be i^rinkled with the bloetd 
of the sacriifce^ * . 

Crossing fhe Satpuras we descend upon another 
broad cultivated valley, in which Nagpur is situated 
and th^produc^ve cotton-fields of Berar. 

The vallgy*is, in fact, a continuation, of the w^s’ 
open black soil plaiit that stretches far anrf 
liWde oyer_ the western portion of the pen- 
insula, j BeySnd it, dense jungle reaches southwards 
to^the rINv Godavari. Eastwards the valley ends in 
the hills which here form the cross watershed 
between th^ Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 
Beyond this watershed a large oval-shaped oasis of 
cultivation, 7000 square miles in exteiftj^l^ns out 
amidst the hills and jungles which sweepdowl^lgl^ 
wards the sea. It is known as Chattisgarh, and wm 
apparently colonised from northern India, retaining 
pecuHarities *of northern India in its crops and its 
langijage. As the coast is approached, cultivation 
again appears, expanding into the broad, rice- 
growing plains^of Orissa which lie abopt t&e moutfi 
of the river Mahankdi,* and here form the littoral of 
the Bay of BengaJ. 

Beyond the Nagpur and Chattisgarh plains we 
enter upon southern Jndia properly so called, or the 
‘ D|ccan.’ Sav^ at high levels we are too 
far soipth for cold weather, and rice, millet X’'® 
and cotlon .ean be cultivated all the year 
•round. .The surface of the peninsula becomes 
curiously tilted. The highest ground in the country 
lies close above the western coast-line. In fact the 
backbone of the country is situated along its western 
border,— because, it is surmised, land that lay still ' 
further west has been washed awav. The monnJ 

e 
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#in wall ‘that has withstood the sel, snd qow run: 
north and south along;side of it, supports^to landwan 
a high plateau 2000” to 3000 feet above s^*level, whkl 
slopes away towards the eastern coast. The grea 
rivers of sputhem India, 3 je Godijivari, JtKfe Kistna 
and the Tungabhadra, flow into the sea eg^t of tb 
peninsula, but rise on its western margin. 

This mountain chain is the most striking geo 
graphical feature of the peninsula; Rising ii 
scattered hills, a hundred and fifty mjje 
moun- north of Bombay, its peaks attain, ove 
tt^est- Bombay, a height of 4000 fe«t. Farthe 
em coast- south it rises to double this height and spread 
'‘“■^j-rO^^rnto the grassy plateau of the Nilgirij 
Jl^Sou^bward course is then broken by a remarkabl 
gap which admits the breezes of the Arabian Sea t 
blow across thi peninsula. It again rises to ove 
7000 feet above sea-level and descends ^ cor 

fused mass of hills and valleys till it meets the se 
west of Cape Comorin. For the northern half of il 
course the ipountain chftin is extra<^rdinarily barre 
and desolate. The heavy rafn which its seaward £a< 
•attracts finds no resting-place upon its precipices 
its landward fate leceives comparatively little, an 
during six months of the year^ft scorched by wim: 
of extreme dryness. cThe peaks ^hich rise a^\ 
' the plateau are steep-sided and flat-topped : the 
are often narrow, isolated pinnacles vfhich» seeifi i 
stand sentinel over the passes, and have in, fact bee 
temmonly used as fortresses. -Farther south the a 
gains moisture and the basalt covering gives wa 
to crystalline rock. The hill outline grows softe 
and vegetation becomes more abundant, till in tl 
NUgiris we alK:end to grassy downs, with copst 
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nestling in their hollot^i- that in .scenery and in» 
ciun^te recaH i;pemories of England. , Between the 
mountain ch|dn and the sea is a* strip of low land 
whicht towards the north, is an open chess-board oi 
rice-fieldby* but further sodth is coveced, with dense, 
tropical vegetation, and produces thjp spices that 
first intibSuced India to European commerces; The- 
edge off the Nilgiri downs commands a striking 
pfospect of fdtest that falls seaward over descend- 
ing hillf jnd valleys. Clearings in this forest are 
opened put by the coffee plantations of Coorg and 
Travancore. , 

Surveyed from the mountains th^± rise behind 
Bombay, the Deccan plateau offers a ollMlat^ros- 
pect. Indeed, of all the countries that an^^^^ 
cultivated, it is probably the most cheerless. Scenery 
There are no trees save the few that with some 
cactus hedges*mark the situation of straggling 
villag|s. The land undulates eastward in low folds 
of ash-coloured soil which, except in the dips, lies 
thin upon the rock, and on rising groun,d is* covered 
with loose stoned. These do* not, however, prevent it 
from being croppq,d in favourable seasons, though* to* 
the cultivator and his bullocks ittf tiMage must be as ' 
the ploughing of siungle; ’ The rainfall is pre- 
;»rious. In hoIBows, wells aye dug and patches of 
lana ate irrigated, but the main crops— tall millet, 
cotton, «id .the sesame oil seed — are unirrigated, 
ind witt|^ a scanty rainfall cannot be depended 
jpon <o yield satisfactorily more often than twb 
irears in five. In such a country one com^ 
icnpss the ruins of a large cily of Bijapur and 
K’onders whence came its former prosperity. The 
apople have become inured to hardship, and a|re 
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sturdy and self-reliant. From them were recruited 
the Maratha horsemen who broke dp'W^ the empire 
of the Moghals, ahd for half a centurjitterrorised the 
whole of India by their depredations. As one passes 
eastward the rainfall increases, and the oountry on 
either side of the Godavari becomes ‘dense with 
jungle. Still further easUthd basalt gives place to 
crystalline rock, and, with a still heavier rainfall, rice 
takes the place of millet, irrigated front multitudes"bf 
tanks that are cleverly constructed across J:he valley- 
heads. There succeeds a forest-clad wilderness 
bounded by a line of hills that overlook^he open rice 
country whicj), fringes the Bay of Bengal. 

the peninsula on a more southerly 
shall find that the basalt has disappeared ; 
the rocks are crystalline and the soil yellow. 
Muthem The western range has risen from 4000 to 
end of the 8000 feet, and the plateau (of Mysjye), which 
pemnsu a. supports, from 2000 to 3000 feet.® The 
characteristic crop of the plateau is a small millet 
with ears tjiat grow in fours, like a bird’s claw. 
The descent from the plateau „to*the eastern sea 
•is •broken by two isolated masses of lofty hills, 

' outliers of the ‘mdin range. As the ground falls, 
rice-fields take possessidn of the landscape. Poor 
inland, they are of grgat fertility rtear the seacoast, 
more especially in the river deltas. There are^five 
of these deltas along the coast ; the rioe cr^ps stand 
in them so thick as to give the appearance of a solid 
mass of vegetation. The cultivators are exceedingly 
prosperous : sleek in appearance and not uncom- 
monly wearing heavy gold bracelets, they offer a 
striking contrast to the hard-bitten Marathas, on th% 
other side of the peninsula, whose ^firtues have been 
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In western Europe natioms lhat have been over- 
whelmed by conquering immigrants have retreated 
Petist corners of the continent or have, by 

e^*of intermarriage, merged themselves, with t^eir 
nation- invaders and lost their racial identity. There 
“ may be Basque blood in central France ; there 
is certainly CjJtic blood in England ; but it is diffused 
th rojmd jMiH^eneral population, and neither Basques 
subsist in these areas as separate tribes. 
In India circumstances are entirely different. Format 
least twelve ceifturies, by a rigid prohibition of inter- 
marriage, each race has preserved its ‘individuality. 
Such of its members as took* refuge in the hi^s and 
jungles live in communities of their q^n : those who 
preferred tl^eir homes to freedom, and were content 
to live in subjection to theif conquerors, have none 
> the less maintained their racial 4istinctiveness and 
even in some ta5es their tribal language. Inter- 
mingled with the invaders, tl\ey remain a peculiar 
people. With them, .as with the* Jews, the ^oors 
of home life are not unlocked by the interests of a 
common citizenship. 

A conquered race that does not intern^rry with 
CoDK- its conquerors remains in isolated subjec- 
of^i * ** bottom of the social scale 

disdnc- and remains there, since it forms no alli- 
tiwne^s. ances that can raise it in the worlds 
Accordingly, amidst the humblest* castes of Indian 
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society* we may find races that once ruled pro- 
viocer of <heir own. Within the last century 
and. a half s\j^ aboriginal tribe known as the Gonds 
haa fallen from dominion into the lowest servitude. 
They 4r§ the original inhabitants of the tract now 
known|as Ae. Cefttral Provinces, which embraces the 
wester^ •Satpura hiUs and the fertile valleys to 
the no|th and south of them. Gond dynasties held 
sway ftere, ^nd the country was known— is still 
knownfiri village talk— as Gmdwdna. The race is 
h&rdy aifd courageous, and, if generally somewhat 
unintelligent, could build fortresses which can be 
compared ^ith those of mediaeval Europe. One of 
them, that now overlooks a forest clSteu^, with ihe 
forest pressing close behind and on eimeR^fe|^as 
encompassed with high walls of red sands^^^ljwii 
built and elaborately crenellated, pieced by imposing 
arched gateways that are surmounted by the Gond 
cres* — ah elephant ^trampling a tiger, a lively 
testfhiony to victorious struggles of the past. The 
walls are ovef five miles in circuit. But tha town they 
once enclosediis vanished*: there only* remain a few 
huts in a wilderness of tall grass and thorn brake. 
In the middle df the eighteentli <;entury the Gon^ 
were overwhelmed by the, tide of Maratha conquest. 
The Marathasihadfor some years past beeh filtering 
iifto Jthe country and had Secured a footing in the 
services of |he State. Consequently a single victory 
sufiice^t not merely for conquest, but for dominion. 
Yeti vfith such ** traditional respect was the iGond, 
dynasty invested that the Maratha rulers found it 
expedient to preserve to its representative the title 
of Raja and to issue their orders under his seal. A 
century later, on taking over the country, we found 
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and continued the Raja in the dignified ea^e of a 
State pensioner. But his people had lost^everything^ 
There were some who in the recesse*^,of the hills 
maintained villages of their own, cultivating the hill 
slopes in poverty-stricken independence. In the 
plains they had become the Gi^seonites of the 
community ; and their strength and eiwiurance 
only qualified them for fiSld labour or domestic 
drudgery. 

From a people the Gonds have sunk into a caste, 
and the largest of the Indian castes are ‘probably 
Distinc- Origin. But the vast majority of 

;ionsof them represent differences not sS muCh of 
race aa^ environment. Every walk of life is 
Jccuny^gjya caste or castes of its own, which may 
■^^t^ry with nor even eat with other castes. No 
3ne can, for instgince, be a weaver, a carpenter, a 
tjarber, or even a scavenger, unless he is Jborn one — 
unless fiis parents belong to a caste that h^s appro- 
priated this or the other means of livelihood. ''TS^pr 
is«each caste of occupation general thS-oughout the 
country. Each province has a,separato gradation of 
ts own : to the carpenters of Calcutta, for instance, 
!^e carpenters o^ l^adras are strdngers, between 
vhom intermarriage would be an^ unthinkable im- 
possibility. The one caste that pervades the whole 
>f India is the Brahmin, Sind this is subdivided, in'Jo 
lumberless sections between whom there can be no 
illiance of bride and bridegroom. The M uhammadans 
brm a community of their own, shut off frbm. the 
Hindus by differences of creed as well as of race ; 
ind there are Hindu castes, such as the Sikh, which 
lave come into being as the disciples of religious 
•eformers. ■ Indeed, castes of this description, the 
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prodt|cl of local religious revivals, are coming into 
existence aiktl^e present day. 

There are rfJertain castes which claim to be hybrids, 
and to have sprung from intermarriages between 
men of a^igher and women of a lower caste, 

The EliraSian cflmmunity, which is an ele- tion of^ 
ment of* some impovtance in the society of 
the larger cities, has sprung in modern time riages 
ftCRn alliances between Europeans and 
’Indians. It is certain that in ancient days, 

Uftfore the caste system had become firmly crystallised, 
mixed alliances were not prohibited. The marriage 
of wimen with men of inferior caste has probably 
always, seemed as abominable as i^i^regarded at 
present. But men took to themselves wi^S^j^on- 
cubines from lower grades of society untu*fl!P 
occupants of these grades, resenting the position, 
made it an i^dinance of their caste that women should 
not ftiarr^ outside it. ^Eurasian girls may, of course, 
mat4' with Europeans, though their marriage with 
Indians offenIBs popular sentiment. But within the 
Indian community intermarriage between castes has 
for at least twelve centuries been absolutely ,pr<j^ 
hibited. 

The effect of tni^ permanent maintenance of human 
types is that the p&pulation is heterogenedus to an 
enent that it needs actual eitperience to Hetero- 
appreciate.^. It is no question of rich and 
poor, ol^ town and country, of employer and popu- 
employ%d : the differences lie far deeper. The ****°“' 
population of a district or a town is a collection of 
different nationalities — almost different species-^of 
mankind that will not eat or drink or intermarry with 
one another, and that are eroverned in the more 
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important affairs of life by committees of theif jowo, > 
It is harily-tOo much to say that by the caste sysfein 
the inhabitants of kidia are differenti^d into over 
two thousand species of mankind, which jin the 
physical relations of life have as little in co^imon as 
the inmates of a Zoological Garden. ^ * 

There are, however, certaino general similarities 
which have the effect of binding this complicated 
Unify, society into loose confederacies# There^iff 
ing xn- the tie of religion, which, respectively, unites 
all Hindus and all Muhammadans : 'there aft 
weak- the ties of a common language and a similar 
method of dress which draw together the jibople 
of a provinc|(rit?id engender the nearest approach in 
Indi^MB^ational feeling. But- the sentiments which 
e?fll!munity of religion or language may arouse cut 
across one another and are mutually destructive. 
Hindus and Muhammadans are intermingled in all 
provinces. Those who are ajike in langillige «inay 
differ in religion-^ and those who agree in rell|^on 
nmy be quite unable to understand bne another’s 
speech. * * . «> . 

, From the religious point of view the people of 
India are generally, ranged under' two heads— as 
Mis. ' Hindus or Muhammadans^ But this classi- 
fication is very misleading • since a lar|fe 
jf the proportion of thS lower castes are not /eaVly 
Hindu in either religion, cust05is,”^r sym- 
is Hin. pathies. In the hills of the easteralfrontier 
there are tribes which are of a distinct racial 
lype^ and are absolutely untouched by Hindu influ- 
ences^ They stand as far outside Indian society as 
Tibetans or Chinese. The tribes which inhabit the 
tiilis and forests of the peninsula, or •drift in casual 
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■liibifur about the plains, ar0^ also distinct in race and 
ijingtii^e^fr^m the villagers who employ them. But 
living in dose contact with Hii^us they have adopted 
sqine* Hindu customs, and in particular the observ- 
ance o^the Hindu caste system. Similar is the con- 
dition of a m^s of degraded humanity which has 
•lost ialll traces of "any tribal origin, and .lives in 
^rac4cal serfdom to the people of the plains. Such 
are itie Cbamdrs of northern India, the Mahdrs of 
Bombay, and the Pariahs of Madras — very large 
*comi|iunities which are regarded by the respectable 
Hindus ■yith the deepest contempt. They do not 
observe the Hindu taboos : they do not reverence the 
cow : they will eat animal food, wilNu ky^d ead cattle, 
and will perform the necessary but degi^Bfc^pffices 
of scavengers. The Brahmin priesthood wiulBfiFUi 
nothing to do with them, and those of them who 
desire a priesthood’ maintain separ^ ‘ black ’ Brah- 
mftis of their own,* whom the genuine Brahmin^ 
regard with derision. The term which best describes 
these people is that of Helots : it indicates precisely 
the contempt in which they are held*, and the origin 
of this contempt in pride of conquest. But the nj^st 
convenient title for them is 4hat which they have 
earned by workUi^ as ‘coolie^.’ They are far more 
^umerous th&n is generally supposed. It is impos- 
sible tp draw a strict line between them and the 
Hin(^,;since the two communities merge one into 
the ^er and are connected by a chain of caste 
gradation. But it i«nay safely be estimated that the 
classes which are regarded, and treated as Helots, 
which do not ot^rve the Hindu food taboos and do 
not acknowledge the Brahmin priesthood, include at 
least a quartbr of tiie.pbpulation. 
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The Contempt which this large community endjires 
of the most surprising character. CooHe families 
ndi. must live in rf separate quarter of the village ; 
n of they are not permitted to draw water from the 
rest village well: in some parts of the country 
tes. they are not permitted to wall: along 
•eets that are inhabited hy^ the higher caste. A 
se came to official notice in Madras where th^ 
llage postmaster, being a Hindu, would not allow 
iriahs to come to his post-office : they had Jo throw^ 
iir letters down at the end of the street and leave 
5m to be collected there. On the we^ coast a 
slie meeting a Brahmin on the road has to step 
de somedj^ifffce into the field, lest the air passing 
n ^^M^^end the other’s nobility. Addressing 
uperior, a low-caste man will hold his hand across 
mouth to pre^^ent any contamination by his 
sath. Even indirect contact is pollutitigj^ and I 
/e known a Brahmin clerk charged with the dis- 
mtion of leases to low-caste tenant^ throw the 
Jfers on t(5 the ground for the latter to pick up as 
;t they could* 

The. Hindus are distinguished by the most rigid 
uples as to food. • The most degraded of the coolie 
g. class draw the line nowhere. Not only will 
of they devour the carcases* of *dead cattle^ 
they will eat foo*d that has been .cookea 
t>s> and left by others. Some of them, ^e out 
ir subsistence by an occasional diet of rats,'^akes, 
lizards. I was sympathisii^ with some donds 
r a poor rice harvest. ‘Yes,’ they replied, ‘but 
have don© very vrell this yeaflt in field-mice.’ 
ling through a village I came across a gypsy 
ampment. The village headman ejiJjresSed very 
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bitt^ly his disgust that these people should have 
camp^ ofr^iis land, ‘for,’ he said, ‘they live on 
alligators and make the most* loathsome smell in 
cooking them.’ This was the case. There was a 
river hard by in which alligators abounded : these 
the gypsfes caifght with trimmers and roasted whole 
in long underground ,ovens. It may be observed 
here that gypsies are very numerous in India and 
differ very Kttle from their fellows in Europe, whose 
Indian descent is proved beyond doubt by close 
simila,rity of language. These illustrations of gross 
feeding aje extreme cases. The vast majority of 
coolies are more discriminating in their appetite, and* 
manifest increasing prosperity by gr§!tte«imrticularity 
in their diet. Indeed, coolie castes are formiii .'gi^ hich 
sometimes outdo the Hindu in the scruples of the!? 
food taboo. One of them will • not touch lentils 
becaus^ tteing of a pink colour, they are suggestive 
of 5jlooa. But mostjof the coolie class drink spirit-* 
uous liquor,^ and from their income is mainly derived 
the large excise revenue of the Indian GoVernmeift. 

Below the*coolie class* are people whom it Would 
be libellous to group with them — men known aas 
Aghoris — who* eat human fleshy I came * 
across one of them who lived on a sand-bank ]o4er 
the Gangfes, and arrested the corpses def)thsof 
which boated down-stream* Carrying a 
humajL sjfiill, they blackmail shopkeepers by threat- 
ening O) throw, it upon their stalls, and' to pollute 
irretrievably their st9ck-in-trade. ^ If the police arw 
not by at. hand the shopkeepers submit : to touch 
such a man in personal violence would be to incur a 
still more dreadful pollq^on.. There are actually ten 
thousand pei^ns who at Census time classed thein- 
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lelv^ as Aghoris. Alt of them do not pn|ctise 
annibaiisni, and some of thTem attemptfAi^rise in the 
irorld. . One of then! secured service as <cook with^a 
British officer of my acqjuaintance. ,My friend wm 
n camp in the jungle with his wife and children, 
/hen his other servants came to hini in a 'Isody and 
efused to remain in service ^n]&s the cook was dis- 
(tissed, since they had discovered, they declared, 
liat during the night time he visited cemeteries and ' 
ug up the bodies of freshly buried children. The 
ook was absent, but they pointed to a box of his 
lat emitted a sickening smell. The man ^as incon> 
nently expelled : but for long afterwards the family 
as haunt^ b^eminiscences of the curries they had 
iten. 

Without its coolies India would do badly. They 
rovide labour fdir a community which considers 
jefoi- labour de^l^ding. At harvest-?tiipe they 
ss of «► move about the country in thousands^ gather* 
olie ing in spring-time wheat, and, in autumn 
millet and cotton, which cover too large an 
•ea to be harvested by the regular tarm labour, 
heii; hands have made the canals which have 
creased so enormously the produce of the country, 
id the railways which have enhanced its value, 
hey supply a very large proportion* of the mil^- 
inds who work the hundreds of factories .that are 
aking Bombay and Calcutta great industnial^entres. 
s emigrants to Natal, Mauritius, the Wesk' ^ndies, 
id even to Fiji, they produce^most of the cane-sugar 
at is consumed In^Europe; and, though subjected 
depressing regulations in those places which are 
clusively white in sentim^^, but make use of dark 
l}our, they rise in the West Indi^ to considembie 
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even become the owners of race^ 
horses. 0%s a million of them are employed in the 
tea-jgardens^bf Assam and Cejflon, which without 
Iheir assistance would relapse into jungle. Without 
their labour on roads and railways the effective 
annexation of l^urma would have been impossible. 
In thelpast they havS b^n too much amazed at the 
undisctiminating tolerance of the British Govern- 
ment to take* full advantage of it. But they are gain- 
ing in' intelligence as well as in prosperity. Mis- 
sionary endeavour has borne good fruit amongst 
them, and Shey are aspiring to educate their children 
and to advance in the world. Their |imbitions excite 
in the higher castes irritation and disgust; and a 
new chapter of Indian history will begin when these 
Helots of Ihdia gain the self-respect which inspired 
enthusiasm and the knowledge wHich can turn it to 
effect. 

tl^ndus that may properly be so called constitute 
about half of.;the total population. The term includes 
the descendants of conquering rac^s that 
entered India "from tte north-west, and such Hindus 
of the aboriginal inhabitants as have linked 

” ” origin, 

themselves with their conquerors; anciently ** 
by intermarri^e ‘^nd notv by respect, accepting die 
aj^hority of the Brahmin priesthood, the sanctity of the 
cow, ‘and a multiplicity of caste taboos. Hinduism, 
by assiaciating itself with those it had despoiled, 
spreat^ iu influence over the continent : but it has 
sacrificed its purity tO"its ambition, and has become 
vitiated by the superstitions of its adopted children. 
The conquering' race is commonly known as the 
Aryan : it was allied ^ stock to the nations of 
Europe, and 'spoke a language diat is closely akin 
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to Greek and Latin. Ethnologists hold th^ the 
Aryan invasion of India was*a long-con tic^ded process, 
that there were several distinct floods ‘of conquest 
whi(gh came to rest in Rajputdna and the north- 
western portion of the Indo-Gan|fetic ^ain, but 
from which streams of emigrants pressed their way 
further east into Bengal, a!>d §outhwards some dis- 
tance into the peninsula. It is obvious that bands of 
adventurers entering India over the mountain passes 
of Afghanistan or the Pamirs can have brojaght very 
few women with them. They must have inter- 
married very largely with the daughters <pf the soil, 
and have generally lost their purity of race.^ Indeed, 
in southern India, now nominally Hindu, there is 
practically no admixture of Aryan blood : the people 
""are of aboriginal descent, and are Hindu -by adoption 
only. The purelt Aryan blood is probably to be 
found in Rajputdna. 

By«the Hindu writings an(J traditions the A^an 
colonisation of India is represented have been 
Aoran mdch more extensive and complete. Accord-' 
ing to an ancient hymnal that Vas composed 
many centuries before Christ, Aryan society 
grouped itself in three classes — the Brahmin 
(or priests), the Kshatriyas (or ^warriors), and the 
Vaishyas (or traders). ^The two latter are n(^w 
commonly known as the Rajputs and the. Banias. 
These classes still nominally exist as sep»Gate,castes. 
Their members rank far above men of other 
castes, and pride themselves on the title of ‘twice- 
ijorn.’ They include about a tenth of the total 
population. Judging from this social distinction — 
rooted in such great antiqq||ty— one would conclude 
that the Aryan invaders contented th’emselves with 


tradi- 
tions — 

tlffeir • 
effect. 
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mcSnofl^lising the control of religion, the manage- 
ment of the affciyf and the conduct of trade, leaving 
the aboriginal inhabitants to pursue their cultivation. 
Xhe ‘ twice-born ’ have since learnt the advantage! of 
controlling, agriculture also: Brahmins, Rajputs, 
and Bani^ now hold much land, not merely in large, 
estates, but in small holdings of four or five acres — 
just sufilcient for the support of a family. But how- 
ever small may be their farms, however poor they 
m£\y be themselves, they cultivate by hired labour 
only, and with very few exceptions will not touch a 
plough or engage in manual labour. To them the 
plough and mattock are taboo. According to their 
own accounts, the Aryans have settled upon the land, 
but will not touch it. 

, At one time the Hindus must have possessed the 
spirit of enterprise. They pushed their way into the 
recess|s ofy:lie country, founding kingdoms, 

^j|{.en in the remote valley*of Assam. They sent 
^rth expeditions which effected a footing fn instinas. 
Siam, and even in Java, leavyig unmistakable 
vestiges in temple architecture. But at present they 
have a horror of j:rossing the sea : it is taboo, amd 
a high-caste man on returning *frdm a voyage is 
obliged to undergo * formal ‘ceremony of purification. 
TheJre are, however, certain cla:;ses which have no such 
scruples. €ikhs will enlist as policemen in .China. 
The cooU^ castes will, as we have seen, venture 
across the sea for higher wages than India can offer 
them. But the trading caste — the-Banias — display 
the completest contrast to the conservative quietism 
of the ordinary Hindu. Their headquarters are in 
Rajputdna, but Jhey pervade the whole of northern 
India, moiiopolising the money-lending business ^ 

D 
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well as certain branches of trade. Baniat'i^A)^ be 
found on the extreme easteri^frontiee ohe^ssam selling 
opium to tribesmeilwho are the terror ctf the country*- 
si^. Once established in a locality they grip its 
business as with tentacles, and villagers^ ^ave been 
known to defend themselves by laying Bania advance 
agents under a rigid interdict offire and water. Banias 
have opened shops throughout the length of Egypt, 
and in South Africa their enterprise is very largely 
responsible for the dislike that bars tlje country 
against all Indians who do not belong to the labour- 
ing class. o 

Muhammadans number about a quarter of the 
population. They also represent waves of conquer- 
ing invasion. But their immigration in force 
MiSjam- comparatively modern, commencing aboul 
madans. the date'of the Norman conquest of England. 

At intervals during the succe%ding seven 
centuries, Tartars, Afghansf Persians, and <.'!i'urks 
poured across the frontier, sometimes retiring with 
their pluhdef, but more frequently settling upon the 
land. The Muhammadan aristocracy of India are 
Hhose who can trace their descent ffom these settlers. 
But the Muhaihniadans, like the' Hindus, added 
immensely to their numbers by«pr^elytising, with 
the difference that thq, Muhammadan convert ' Was 
admitted within th^ inner pale of Isl4m, and was notj 
like a convert to Hinduism,* .relegated* toJthe outei 
enclosure. Muhammadan missionaries p^^rated tc 
the rice-swamps of eastern Bengal and converted th« 
population with a rapidity which calls to mind th< 
suo^sses of early Christian missionaries amongst the 
barbarians of Europe. Nor were the. methods em- 
ployed solely persuasive In the neighbourhood o> 
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DehH (tlifere are many villages that are shared in 
equal portioBM^ twro communities, one Hindu, the 
Other Muhariitnadan. So far as personal appearance 
goes th^y might belong to different races, put 
both comifymitieg are of the same Hindu ancestry? 
The Mul^ammadans were converted in the time of a 
Moghal temperor who wished to increase the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans round his capital, and who 
thought |hat the fairest method of doing so was to 
oblige hhl£ the inhabitants of a certain ^number of 
villages lo change their faith. The converts are still 
known as ‘ new Muslims.’ 

Muhammadans form half the population of the 
Panjdb, and two-thirds of the population of eastern 
Bengal. Elsewhere they are much less 
numerous, though they are found ^hrough- condi- 
out the country, numbering three millions in 
so dis^tant ^province as Madras. They will be treated 
of in detail later on, and it suffices to mention here 
that, like most* Hindus, they have generally lost al| 
spirit of other than military enterprise. A rule of 
their religion prohibits the taking of interest : this 
has seriously prejudiced them in making money/ 
The memory of their domination stifl clings to them, 
ondJandlords fiqd MjJhammadan bailiffs more effec- 
tivelthan Hindus in collecting rents. Curiously 
enough the most enterprijang Muhammadans are 
those of -«ea-|9ort towne»oh opposite sides of the con- 
tinent-Tp^bay in the west and Chittagong in the 
east. These are astute and adventurous traders. 

Crossing the differences between one caste and 
another, between Hindu, Muhammadan, and Coolie, 
are the peculiarities <3>f language and dress that 
are mbst commonly associated with nationalitv. 
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Dn the Afghan frontier the language is I^shtu, 
ikin to Persian. The men wear«f&ose, baggy 
trousers, a* long coat, and a 'large turban 
wound round a pointed skull-cap. Leaving 
Hffer- the frontier districts we meet with^# language 
JteS' Persian, but to Sanskrit, which 

pd is spoken by seven trillion persons in the 
PanjAb, and, with dialectic variations, 
in Sindh. Thence eastward down the Indo- 
Grangetic plain, to a line some distance ..within the 
frontier of Bengal, the people speak varying dialects 
which may be conveniently classed together 
iorthem as Hindi, since, although of somewhat 
India, different origin, they are drawn together 
by the Hindustani (or Urdu) which became 
the lingua franca of Upper India in the days of 
Moghal rule. Speaking Hindustani one is under- 
stood more or less thfbughout this" J^rge ^area. 
The dialects which differ Aost largely fropi the 
^etteral are those spoken at the extreme west and at 
rtie extreme east of this .area— in the Panjdb and in 
the Bihar division of Bengal.* The Hindus generally 
use, in writing, characters why^h are those of 
Sanskrit or closfel/ resemble them. Muhammadans 
use the Arabic characters. Th^s* difference in sQnjft 
in a mixed population .complicates the provisi<» of 
village schooling. Hindi extends southwards* to the 
Satpura range, and crosses the Satpur3s.t(Meach the 
plain of Chattisgarh. It is spoken, with diffidences of 
dialect, by 135 millions. The dress of these people b 
generally white. The Hindus wear a loin-cloth which 
is substantially a long kilt, the back lower edge of 
which is drawn between the legs and^ tucked in above 
in front, thus being converted into the semblance 
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of a i^ir of breeches. The Muhammadans wear 
trouse^. Balit have long coats fastened across the 
breast, those ^f the Hindus overlapping towards the 
right, and those of the Muhammadans towards the 
left. Thi» curious distinction is universal. Gener- 
ally i^ may* 1 je sild that, throughout India, the loin 
cloth tparfi:s the Hindu and trousers the Muhammadan. 
The former differs from province to province iri 
length and voluminousness : the latter are worn 
narro# in some places, broad in others. The coats 
may be longer or shorter. But these two types of 
dress pervade the country, and the most striking 
differences of costume between one part of India and 
another are in the shape and colour of the turban. 
In the Hindi country turbans are white, much smaller 
than those of the Afghan type. In undress small 
white skull-caps are much affected. • 

East of the Hindi area ^Bengali is spoken by 44 
millid'tis. *It has a vflritten character of its own, 
which* is used ^ by the generality of Bengali 
Muhammadans as well as by the Hindus. 

The Bengali Hindus wear’a longer arid fuller loin 
cloth than that of up-country people. They' gener-, 
ally go bareheaded. To the east and south of Bengal 
i^ji^mese and Uriy^ are spoken respectively. They 
arelfclosely akin’ to Bengali, but Uriya has a script 
peculiar tq it. Assamese and Uriyas dress similarly 
to the Beng^ljs, but the former gain in distinction by 
using a (^eam-coloured silk which is derived from 
species oir silkworms that are locally cultivated. Sheets 
of this material are draped round the shoulders. 
The Assamese are a good-looking race, and an 
Assamese gentleman in his flowing drapery might 
have stepped frdm the pedestal of a classical statue. 
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All theil languages, .Hindi, Bengali, AssKiinese, 
and Uriya, are akin to Sanskrit. Soutlj^f the Wriyas, 
The pen- going down the eastern side . of the pen- 
insula. insula, we meet with languages which are 
of-' indigenous origin. Telugu, to the* north of 
Madras, is spoken by 21 millions ; Tdmil, to the 
south of Madras, by 16 millions. The people of the 
(South generally affect brigKt colours in their dress, 
and a crowd of Madrassis is a very gay spectacle. 
Crossing the peninsula and going up its western 
side, Malayalim is spoken along the south-western 
littoral ; north of it comes Kanarese. !^ch of these 
four indigenous languages has a script peculiar to it. 
Furthjpr northward we meet again in Marathi (spoken 
by 18 millions) with a language related to Sanskrit. 
Its use extends half-way across the peninsula and 
right up to th» western Satpuras. Further north 
a^in dialects of Gujariti,and Rajasthani (spoken by 
20 millions) take us from the seacoasC north of 
Bombay, across Rajput^na to the Panjdb. ‘They, 
and also Marathi, possess written characters of their 
own. The Marathas dres’s in white, but wear smaller 
,Coats than up-country Hindus : they are easily dis- 
tinguished by their. large red or yellow ‘cart-wheel’ 
turbans. In Gujardt and.Rajput 4 na the turbans 
also bright-coloured. But they" are ^smaller, anl^ in 
winding are given a peculiar twist. , 

In this brief survey we have not taket^ Into account 
languages that are spoken by the hill -tribes of the- 
interior. But it indicates sufficiently the ^extreme 
diversity of the Indian people. Onytting hill tribes 
from consideration, there are thiikeen languages 
distinct in vocabulary, construction, and written 
character. On their frontiers, in village speech, they 
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mergc^;Qloe into the other, put a man knowing Qnly 
on*? of^tihem i^uld be able to make himself intelligible 
In no other» * « - 

; In appearance the people of India display far more 
(diversity ^lan we find amongst the nations of Europe, 
yhere is the type we associate with the Dig-gj. 
I^fghan cace, market^ by olive complexion, ences in 
Iquiline features, grey efts, and a very long 
|ose. Men of this type are generally bearded, and re- 
|all very closely the characteristics of thqjews.^ They 
^re most Numerous amongst the Muhammadans of 
pe north-west frontier. Further east, Muhammadans 
who are descended from invading immigrants not 
unusually exhibit some Tartar features : they are of 
shorter stature than the Afghans, with brown eyes, 
sometimes set a little obliquely, shorter noses, and 
less abundant beards. Another (Hipdu) type is quite 
European ip essentials : tjie men are tall, no dariter 
of compl«Kion than Italians, with hair that is often 
ting^ with brown, possessing very regular features. 
Their noses fiave been determined by measurement 
to be as fine as those pf the average Parisian. This 
is the type of the Aryan invaders : it is most prevalent 
in Rajputina, whose Aryan spttjers seem to 'havV 
fought their own women with them. A fourth type 
rSj^inds us, although distently, of the negro : short 
statured, black complexion&d, with black, often curly 
hair ; the nose as broad as that of the negro, but the 
face lacing the coai^eness of the negro in lips and 
jaw. This represents the Dravidian race, which is 
supposed to be aboriginal in India, and at one time * 
to have entirely occupied the countiy. It is at its 


^ It is carious fact that one Afghan tribe calls itself by the nanse Cf 
the * Children of Imer iBeni-Israel). 
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purest amongst the hill tribes of the peninsula*^ but is 
general throughout the whole of south^n Ind^> A 
fifth type is the Mo/igolian, an eakern variety of the 
Tartar. The stature is short and broad : the face 
flattened : eyes set obliquely, and the lower jaw 
coarse and heavy. This type is universal amongst 
the hill tribes of eastern India.^ These fivccvarieties 
of mankind have contributed to form the people of 


India. 

Throughout the country the lowest castes, whether 
of the hills or of the plains, display the "character- 
istics which have been described as Drav- 
inter*”* idian, and are very nearly or qfiite pure in 
of twes descent. The upper classes are 

o races, result of intermarriages, which, now 

absolutely prohibited, were common before the 
epoch, perhaps tjirelve centuries ago, in which the 
Htidu caste system crystallised into jts present 
rigidity. The Aryans maintai^^ed the purity of their 
race in Rajputana. To the north and west, in the 
[ndo-Gangetic plain, they intermarried Vfery generally 
with the Dravidians whom* they found in possession, 
ind produced the hybrid type which is commonly 
shown as the Hindustani. Comparatively few 
ienetrated into Bengal and married there, and fewer 
till into peninsular India. * It is^gencrally accepJ^vT^ 
ly ethnologists that the Bengalis have a consider- 
ble admixture of Mongolian blood which' reached 
iiem from the north-east. Their feattijges very 
ommonly exhibit Mongolian characteristics, hi par- 
cular the heavy development of the lower jaw. 
'hey represent a mixture of Dravidian and 
longolian elements, slightly touched with a strain 
: Aryan. 
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Since tribal intermarriage has ceased, migration 
has a^ded tig^ the variety of the inhabitants, though 
it has hot (ysturbed their blood Families 
who migrate take their women with them, ties due 
and in tl^eir family life preserve for genera- 
|ons theif native speech. Brahmins, in 
|ai?ticular, have fouad their way throughout the 
country, often summonecfand settled in small colonies 

rulers of Dravidian race. These settlers carefully 
preserve the purity of their caste. Far up in the 
valley of Assam— amidst a race strongly per- 
nieated with Mongolian blood — one may meet with 
Brahmins \^o exhibit the most refined and classical 
, type of European features. 

Had intermarriages continued, the inhabitants of 
a locality speaking the same language might have 
lost their fundamental differences of origin, 
might have grown together and have formed 
a nation. •But development has proceeded separate, 
on qaite different lines : sympathies have 
centred in the tribe and have deserted the 
locality. No national, type has been Evolved, and 
there cannot be said to be an Indian nation — or even, 
a nation in Indiat It is true that some localities 
di^lay a definite and general type of disposition. 

Bengalis flecicfedly have a character of their 
own : so also have the Mat^thas. But similarities 
of human nature, which can overflow the barriers of 
paste, and^^an maintain themselves independently of 
interbreeding, must appertain rather to the locality 
than to the race. So we observe that English 
families settled in Ireland become as Irish as the 
Irish-born, and in South Africa assimilate the 
features of the Boers. 
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Fully half of the two hundred find ninety-two^ 
millions of India are massed in the U>do-G{mgetic 

Distribu- China there c^n be in the 

tionof world no rural area so densely inhabited. 
SatfcS^’ square mile contains from fiy^e hundred 
to six hundred persons, and'in so%e districts 
there are nearly eight hundred to the square mile, 
—in Two cultivated acrel provide on an average 
India*™ people: in some localities two 

“ persons live upon each acre ia cultivation. 
It is only a very small proportion of the |)opulation 
that lives in towns." There are seven town§ with 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants : Caloutta, 
with its suburbs, contains nearly two millions. But 
their contribution is lost in the immensity of the total. 

In the peninsula humanity is much less crowded. 
Cultivated tracts^ of black soil seldom contain more 
—in the hundred persons to the<5quare mile, 

penin- and usually not moie than on® hundred 
and sixty. The fertile coast-line is* more 
idosely inhabited, approaching the standard of the 
Indo-Gangetfc plain. Density reaches its maximum 
dn the river deltas, which can support a person to 
ieac& acre. On the. other hand thbre^are vast tracts 
of hill and forest, each square mile of which does 
not provide subsistence for twenty rowing aborigii^’’ 

It would appear that unless fresh avenues of 
livelihood are opened by the extension of manufactur- 
riuctua- industries, India is inhabited byr nearly as, 
tioiuin many persons as it min support. Sb great 
tension of population upon the 
land that it snaps when affected by any 
shortness of crop, or by epidemic disease, and there 
‘ Inclnding the popnlation of the Native States. 
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tesultf not so. much oscillations of growth as 
Oatastrophes^of decline. Outbreaks of cholera claim 
thousands of victims : but they are dreaded because 
|lie death they bring is sudden, not because it is 
i^idespread, and they are much less destructive than 
^e insidious ittacfe of fever. Twenty-five years 
|go madarial fever literally decimated the districts 
l^und Agra. Still more dreadful were the losses 
luifered ten years ago by some districts of Assam, 
which were gripped by a malignant disease, the 
(kmrse of which was something like that of the 
sleeping -sjpkness of East Africa. Malarial fever 
has reduced* to stagnation the population of large 
areas in Bengal. In famine times, when crops 
have failed, death gathers an abundant harvest. 
The ten years, 1892-1901, were darkened by a 
succession of disastrous seasons f the crops were 
dried up because rain failed, or blighted because 
it -Cl^as o^er-abundan^, and there were famines in 
northern, ceptral and western India. They were 
most intense in central and western India, whieh 
at the end of the ‘decade were left with seven 
millions less people than they had supported at iti^ 
commencement.* Five of the* seven millions in*- 
pjjmbited Native States. It must not be understood 
tH^t these losses were all due to starvation. Tt is 
feared tl^at numbers died of hunger. Native States 
have not ^tpe means nor the organisation for the 
> relief of i^mine on the scale adopted in British India. 
But multitudes perished from diseases that followed . 
dhusual privatioBS, or from ^fever that seemed to be 
caused by the abnormal course of the rains. Taking 
the whole of India together, the population during 
the thirty ydkrs, 1872-1901, increased by per 
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cent, during the first, by lo per cent, during the 
second, and by ij per cent, during the Aird ddcade. 
Since the fast census was taken in 1901 there have 
been terrible losses from plague. 

The practice of infanticide seems to indicate that 
population is reaching its limit. This crime used 
infenti- to be prevalent amongst certain c&stes of 
cide. northern India. In families which were 
threatened with many daughters female infants were 
killed immediately after birth by being drenched with 
cold water, poisoned with opium, or smotnered. It 
is a disgrace to a man if his daughter is, unmarried 
when she attains a marriageable age. Women can, 
of course, not marry outside their caste. Within 
their caste they can marry into a caste group above 
them, but not into a caste group below them. 
Accordingly, wonien tend to become over-numerous 
in the higher classes of their society — a development 
with which we ourselves are acquainted — afi’d a 13 rge 
family of daughters is a serious cajamity. “The 
Gevernment decided to check infanticide. It had 
but indirect measures to ib hand. The children of 
^ch village were inspected, and, if below a certain 
age girls were in default, the parents were obliged 
to contribute to special police charges. Rough a^ 
was this procedure it sufficed as a corrective. In In^a 
i firm declaration by the ^tate may of itself be.able 
x> turn the course of popular moralityo ^ But the 
nspecting officer could not afford to be careless. In 
K>me cases he found that a stock of youn^ girls 
bllowed him about the cpuntry, to be drafted amongst 
he children he was about to inspect. 

Losses from malaria are recovered but slowly, since 
he disease weakens the constitution pf those whom 
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it does jiot teji But Nature restores bine 
lossestvi estraordinarj energy. Witli tbe retOm 
d'&vourai barvests tk bite rises at a 
llenooebai rate: every young vonan one 
nieetsbajababyinberarnis. An observant 
native olcial gk me a lively descriiition of ion 
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Our first glimpses of Hindu^ife in India are afforded 
us by a collection of Sanskrit hymns, formulas, and 
incantations known as the Vedas. Their 
Vedas: composition extended over a long^period of 
1500.600 time : it is estimated that nine centuries 
intervened between the production of the 
earliest and of the latest passages. The language 
of the earliest hymns differs no more from classical 
Sanskrit than the Greek of Homer differs from that 
of Herodotus, l^nskrit had settled into its classical 
fflirm in the fifth century b.c., when Hejodotus was 
writing his history. But fronv internal evidence the 
most ancient Vedic hymns are conjectured to»have 
b^en composed so far back as 1500 B.d.,.at the time 
the Israelites came out of« Egypt. In this case they 
are the earliest literary attempts of the European 
families of mankind that possess artistic merit. 
Yhese are the opening lines of the first hymn of the 
Rigveda, addressed to the Eire fisrfte :2— 

%■ 

‘ I sing the Fire flame : Priest of the Households 
Divine himself and Minister of the Sacrifice^: ^ 

God^s Messenger that shows us gold : . ^ 

Worthy to be praised by us as by our fathers : 

He shall lead down to ls nie gods/ 

The hymns indicate by incidental references that 
at the time , of their composition the Aryans had 
entere# India, but wei« still to its ndrth- 
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western corner. The memory of snow mountains 
wus stlU with them. Wealth consisted par excellence 
in, cattle : horses were prized, biif, as in the days of 
I^mer, were driven in chariots, not ridden ; gold 
ai|d coppdr^were^known, but not silver, nor, perhaps, 
irfn. Grain was cultivated, but the food most 
mentioned *W%5 milk and clarihed butter. 
Society had evidently not long emerged from the 
p^toral stage. The people delighted in beer-drink- 
in|;, and found nothing shameful in intoxication. 
The family lived under the direction of the father, 
holding in reverence the family hearth. At marriage 
the bridegroom went in procession with his friends 
and relations to the bride s house, where they were 
entertained with a repast which (horrible tp modern 
Hindu ideas) included beef. Taking the bride’s 
hand, the bridegroom led her round the nuptial fire* 
They then 1-eturned together to the bridegroom’s 
house in a carriage drawn by white bullocks gar- 
landed with orimson flowers. Above the family 
came the tribe : to each tfibe a separate "tract wa§ 
apportioned. Kingship was sometimes hereditary, 
sometimes determined by election. A priesthood", 
had developed, but had not becoflie’hereditary. The * 
«g«i^s were imagine^ as elemental forces, and were 
worshipped under nSmes which recall with curious 
similarity, the titles of Greek and Roman deities. 
Associated .with this belief was that in the spirits of 
an^sto|s,«which has come down to modern Hin- %. 
duism, almost unchanged, through twenty-five cen- 
turies. There were frequent wars, and society was 
OF|g[anised on a warlike basis. This description might 
almost serve for early Greek or Roman days. ' It 
the close similarity of the Sanskrit language to 
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' Latin and Greek ^hich first brought us to realise 
that the- Aryans were a member of the Eutoj^an 
family that had strayed away to the EaiSt. 

By the time the later hymns of the Vedas were 
composed — in the sixth or. seventh ce^ffiry B.C.— 
great changes had occurred. The Aryans 
durlnftLhad pushed their wa^ up to the°Ganges. 
The Brahmin priesthood had separated itself 
■ off from the rest of the people and become 
hereditary. There were also hereditary •vyjarrior and 
business castes, immeasurably below which were 
placed the aboriginal Helots. ® 

From this time onwards for fifteen centuries we 
have an uninterrupted stream of Sanskrit literature. 
The text has come down to us in far better 
preservation than that of the Greek and 
histories. Latin classics. These writings were evi- 
dently of Brahmin c9mposition''. ^ They in- 
clude religious and magic rituals, fantastic qpsmo- 
gonies, highly speculative works on philosophy ; 
fl'eatises *on . grammar, .mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, and law ; poetry — epic, lyric, and dramatic ; 
•—but no historical work whatever. There are 
'mythological roma'nces such as that in which 
GeoflFrey of Monmouth told of tlje^landing of Bru^aw’ 
in the island called after jiim Britain ; but they have 
no pretence to be historical. They resemble the 
more fantastic of the monkish chroniclespof mediaeval 
•Europe, and like them, were composed tcf e^alt the* 
status of the priesthood. This is the more surprising, 
as in other branches of literature Brahmin authors 
attained a high degree of merit. Their epics are 
inordinately long (the chief of them, the MahAbhi- 
rata, is eight times as long as the Iliad and Odyss^ 
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c<?mbined); they are overladen with descriptive and 
sWplilev with much didactic matter. But the action 
is* picturesque and proceeds with dignity. Their 
draflias pbWess real merit, and anticipated the Eliza- 
b^han school in combining prose and verse, and in 
th| use of dialSct jfor the meaner characters. To 
th|ir mathematicians we^owe the system of decimal 
no|ation that we use to-day, and the discovery of 
algebra. But mere worldly affairs, such as history 
or natural science, had no attraction for them. The 
Brahmins were a class apart, and their interests were 
centred in their class and in the fruits of their own 
meditations. They were not kept in touch with the 
world by having to recruit from it in order to main- 
tain a celibate priesthood. Hence it comes that for 
Hindu history we are dependent upon the testimony 
of foreign observers — of Greek solfliers and idijjlo- 
matists, of* Chinese pilgrims, of Muhammadan 
travellers, of European adventurers and traders, 
whose acquaintance with the country was superficial, 

and who were liable to error. For instance, the tw(f 

• • 

Chinese pilgrims,' to whom we owe our realisation of 
India during the fifth and seventh centuries of our*, 
era, both lead us to understand that money was un- • 
Jrnqwn, whereas, numerous .coins of these and earlier 
periods are extant. *By the careful study of inscrip- 
tions and wcoiqs, we have been able to piece together 
a skeleton history — lists of dynasties and kings with 
an approximate chronology. But it is only by the 
assistance of foreigners that we can attempt to clothe 
the skeleton with flesh and blood. 

The first datable fact in Indian history is the life of 
Gautama.(or Sakya Muni), the founder of Buddhism. 
He< died in 486 B.C., abou^ the time of the battle of. 

E 
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Salatnis. Tile thwry of the transm^ration of souls 
. hpon which his teaching rested, ha^ Jbeei 
ofBtt^ propounded in' India »very ntuch eariler— 
dhtem, certainly by the epoch when it was bein( 
4SO B.c. jjy Pythagoras in southern Jtaly. Bu 

he gave the theory a moral interpre^tion" Througl 
transmigration the soul was ^posed to pwnishmen 
for offences committed in i previous existence, an( 
this idea ^ounted for the apparent injustice of thi: 
world, we suffer what we have deserved, thougl 
#e may not now be deserving it. Gautdma was o 
princely, not Brahmin, descent. Struclg to the hear 
by the fitilure of man’s life, its pain, its unhappineSs 
and the sordid futility of its end, he abandoned hi: 
young wife, his riches and his power, to become firs 
a student and then a teacher. The Way which h« 
tau||lit was a l<5fty morality, regardful of others*a: 
well as of self, though only for seifs advantage. Bu 
seeing that existence is an endless chain tf successiw 
lives, turned as it were by the Wheel of Destiny, an( 
<that life kself is a penalty, the chiefest object of mat 
was to escape from his tfeadmill by the annihilatiot 
t of his identity — by attenuating the vitality of his soul 
so that it should < net have strength to transmigrate 
but should flicker out, lilqe a dylnjgf flame. This enc 
he could attain by a rigid self*absorption, and'tEt 
new religion proclaimed .itself by the endorp^en 
of the celibate life, of the hermita^, and of th< 
monastery. ”o • 

On the Master’s death fragments of his bohes wer( 
distributed as reliques 40 monasteries about" tfa< 
countiy, and were enshrined in huge mounds o: 
masonry known as stupas. Three of these stupas have 
yielded their reliques to the exploiation of arehaeo- 
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l<>gijsts. Amongst the show-cases.of? the Calcutta 
Mtl^m one can reft^t upon a small crystiil 
vase containing a morsel of charred bcpe, half . 

s^Odietied in little gold-leaf flowers— the 
remains ^f a teacher whose name as Buddha 
.|-pr ‘ The* Illumined ’—commands in Asia 
t| this day a widet, reverence than that of any 
clher before or after hiifl. In India his doctrine for 
imwards of a thousand years struggled with ,Brah- 
ifinism, was defeated by it, and is now practi- 
cally extinct, though a belief of similar character ami 
about the^same antiquity— Jainism— is still widely 
*h|ld amongst the trading classes. Buddhism«etreated 
to Ceylon, Burma, and Tibet, but has found in the 
• Far East a broader dominion than India refused to it. 
Corrupted by idolatry, by magic, and by superstition, 
it affords to mankind a definite, if erroneous, solution 
of the problem of life. Why should the just suffer 
with the unjust? Thfe question is put to us in that 
ancient moraljty-play, the Book of Job. But we 
are so stirred by the splendour of its language and the 
power and vividness pf its imagery that we forget 
to press for a satisfying reply. ^ 

But though Buddhism is, in In^Iia, only a memory, I 
Jts influence is still alive in the religious architecture 
of the country.* The stupa was a development in 
masS^Ory of the earthea ban-ow: it was as solid as 
ah EgypfianJ^yramid; and a sacred edifice is still 
conceived is*a mass of material to which the enclos- 
ure of Space is subsidiary. The Buddhist pagodas 
of Burma are solid from^foundations to apex ; and 
solidify is the characteristic of the Hindu pagodas of 
Madras and of the temple spires which dominate t^e 
vUlage landscape of northern India. 
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India next comes into history through her contact 
with the'£rreeks. Alexander the Great inva^^ the 
Greek country in 326 B.C., and spent a year and a half 
tnau- in the PanjAb. But his victories carried him 
326-130 no farther than half-way to the Gabges, and 
left no mark whatever upon the country. His 
campaign was described by some of his contpanions, 
but their accounts are for t&e most part only known 
to 41 S through the pages of authors of much later 
date. It is clear that the Hindus had reached a 
high level of civilisation. Their lea'ders were 
regarded as brave and chivalrous. TJie attention 
of the Greeks was attracted by numbers of naked' 
ascetic^ whom they described as ‘ gymnosophists ’ : 
so is the attention of the modern traveller. Alex- ‘ 
ander’s conquest was a passing experience j but his 
successors infludhced northern India very greatly. 
Amidst the struggles of the generals whe divided his 
empire, a Greek kingdom can\e into beiitg in north 
Afghanistan, and held its own for a oCentury’aiid a 
quarter. ‘It is known to us by a coinage of great 
artistic merit which first ‘taught the Indians to use 
.Slouble dies in minting. And it inspired Indian 
“ artists with the 'spirit sculpture. The north- 
western corner of the Ranjdb xj^asc thickly strewn,! 
with Buddhist monasteries, which have left bq}iind 
them a very large numBer of deeply cut has-dreliefs 
illustrative of the idolatrous tenets whicji corrupted 
the religion three centuries after the death of its 
founder. Buddha was figured and worshipped as a 
god, and incidents of hiSt'Iife-histoiy furnished an 
abundant theme for artistic representation. The 
bas-reliefs exhibit a remarkable blend of Greece and 
India, and are superior in design and execution to 
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any sculpture which the Hindus have produced 
dprin# the succeeding two thousand years, ' 

I During historical times four Empires have held 
the whole of the Indian continent under their sway 
or influehi;^, inspired respectively by Bud- Thefoar 
dhism, Hinduism, Muhammadanism, and empires 
Christianity. The ffrst’of the four came 
i|to being, in the Maurya dynasty, two years 
after Alexander’s retreat from the country. Its Seat 
was inowgstern Bengal, and its capital at The 
ihtna. Its founder, Chandragupta, is known B>»<JdWst 
to us by the writings of a Greek envoy, 32i?i84 
Megasthenes, who was accredited to his court 
by the Seleucid king of Syria, and amused his leisure 
by descriSng the people and country. His original 
writings have been lost and are lyiown to us only 
through the quotations of later authors. These give 
us a glowyfg idea of. State efficiency. The various 
duties, of government were distributed amongst de- 
partments, which were administered by committees of 
officials. Special attentioo was given. to the armj^, 
which was controlled 6y a council of thirty ntembers. 
But there was a particular department charged with** 
the concern of irrigation. The people were contented* 
• and prosperous. ‘Tihe capital was of large size— 
nino miles long by a mile and a half broad. It was 
defended 'by an elaborate wooden palisade. Traces 
of this palisaiie have recently been discovered. 

The Bdddhist Emperor of India was Chandra- 
gupta’S grandson, Asoka. By negotiation and by 
conquest he extended h% dominion to the . , 
south of the peninsula; but under feelings 
of remorse for the misery caused by his campaigns 
he attached himself devotedly to the religion of 
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9uddha, and i^r some time wore the habit of a monk 
in a BuMkist monastery. He iorbade the taking of 
life for food or sacrifice, and abolished the royal hunt 
which had delighted Megasthenes in the t|pe of his 
grandfadier. He made the promulg^tion<>of the faith 
a duty of his officials, and he despatched mi^ionaries 
to carry it to southern India and to Ceylon. He 
conceived a remarkable idea of promoting morality 
by advertisement. Moral maxims and exhortations 
to their observance were exposed to the people — ^set 
up on stone pillar tablets or engraved upon rocks. 
Twenty-one of these inscriptions are ejftant to this 
day. Some of the rock inscriptions were on hillside 
paths to catch the eyes of passing pilgrims ; and in 
the depths of the forest you may come across a cliff- 
side from which, finder festoons of creepers, you are 
addressed with advice by the first Emperor of India. 
History repeats itlelf ; and in o the present day good 
Christians admonish us by hanging texts of Scsipture 
ijp railway, station waiting-rooms. ” 

The Maurya Empire lasted under a century, and 
|)erished before the Romans had done with Carthage. 
• We next learn from Chinese sources of the 

Tarto beginning of an invading torrent from central 
»va- Asia, which duriiig seitefitedn centuries, in 
“*■ successive wavesvof conquest, oveiwhehned 
India with floods of misery. It commenced with an 
irruption of Scythians shortly before the lieginning of 
the Christian era, and ended with the m^sacreis of 
.^adir Shah in 1738. The ^cythians appear to have 
wandered southwar^p and westwards, and an interest- 
ing speculation connects them with the origin of the 
Maratha race^ Certainly the Marattlks in ffie days 
of their activity scoured and nlundered the coun^ 
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lis'wild troops of horsemen after a fashion which is 
iSSQcifted with the Scythian type. A Tarfar tribe 
t^hfch followed penetrated as far east as Benares^ and 
appears by its coinage to have surpassed in civiiisa- 
tfen the fc^nquered Hindus. The dynasty adopted 
^uddhism in itS later or idolatrous form ; and it was 
i| its dhy that the Buddhist monasteries of the 
ifeshawar Valley were decorated with their best 
s|>ecimens of Graeco-Buddhist art. But its dominion 
4id not outlast a couple of centuries. 

I In the fourth centurj' after Christ there uprose the 
sec6nd Empire of India. It represented the cul- 
minating triumph of Brahminical Hinduism. The 
About 320 A.D., at the time when Constantine Hindu 
the Great was founding the Greek Empire, 
a dynasty known as the Gupta overshadowed 
its rivals. Like the Maurya dyhasty, it arose in 
western Bengal and held Patna ^ its capital. The 
second nfbnarch of* the line, Samudragupta, ex- 
tended his victorious campaign to the south of the 
peninsula, and though his dominion over these ^ 
distant regions wasr but vague, he* cou}d claim 
to have imposed his authority upon the whole df 
India. In the early years of the fifth century % 
Chinese pilgrim jiamed Fa Hian reached India on 
foot to gather information about the Buddhist reli- 
gion, in. the country of ifs birth. He left a diary 
behind hijptv which, mainly a record of his religious 
experiences, gives us some account of the state of 
northern India during the middle period of Gupta - 
rule. Patna was a large and flourishing city, with * 
two Buddhist monasteries, ofte belonging to the 
original iconis^lastic and the other to the later iddla- 
tfdus faith. The festivals of the Church were cele- 
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brated with great magnificence. Burt Hinduism was 
the cult of fashion : the king was an enthusiastic 
patron of Sanskrit literature, and Brahmin poets 
showed their gratitude by courtly eulogies. These 
were the palmy days of Sanskrit authorship. The 
better classes of the people abstained’ frorn meat and 
from spirituous liquor. The government was mild 
and the people contented. “ Punishment was not 
inflicted with cruelty. It speaks wonders for the 
public tranquillity that during six years Fa Hian 
should have been able to travel about the country on 
foot as he pleased. But this dynasty had longer 
life than its predecessors. It endured but little more 
than a century and a half. Northern India was sub- 
merged by an irruption of the Huns. This was the 
time when they first pressed upon the boundaries of 
the Greek Empires ^ 

About a hundr^ and sixty years later — towards 
the middle of the seventh cent&ry — India Hvas again 
visited by a Chinese pilgrim n^med Hlouen 
Tsang, who held by the later or idolatrous 
form of Buddhism.* He travelled to seek for 
manuscripts and to visit the holy places of the Master’s 
Jife and death. It« seems extraordinary that in days 
which appear to us as days of violence ^nd confusion, 
when western Europe had relapSed into barbarism, 
a defenceless Chinaman Should have walked from 
China to India across the desolate Pamirs — the roof 
of the world — and through the wild piasses of 
Afghanistan. The journey to India took him four 
ye^rs. On the completion of his mission he returned 
by the Khotan route, and spent the rest of his days 
in translating the manuscripts he had collected. He 
has left a diary which is more informing than his 
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predecessor’s, and affords us a comprehensive picture 
of northern India at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
The country was strongly governed by a king named 
Harsha, who held his court at Kananj (near Gawn- 
poite), but Showed Tartar descent in his restless tour- 
ing and the cruelly of his punishments. Mutilations 
w^e comtnon and torfLij|9 was practised. But the 
Chinaman found everything to admire. The reli- 
gious tenets of the king were at first unsettled ; but 
hef finally elected for the later form of Buddhism, 
commandecf Hiouen Tsang to his court, and wel- 
comed him with distinguished honours. The con- 
version of the king was met by a conspiracy of 
Brahmins, and it is a fact significant of the times 
that some of them were executed and large numbers 
were banished. At the present daj^ a Hindu jury 
can hajcdly be brought to convict a Brahmin of a 
capital offenoe. The bathing festival, which now 
annually attracts hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
to the confluenoe of the Ganges and Jumna rivers at 
Allahabad, was foreshadowed in quinquepnidl assem-' 
blies which Harsha used to summon at this spot: 
the month of gathering remains the same. Property 
was secure and men could till thei^ fields in peace, 
paying land revcnqp, which was calculated at one- 
sixth pf the produce, ^here was no corvee for public 
works, *.andi the State paid for its labour. Harsha’s 
rule extended aover the whole of northern India: he 
attacked the peninsula, but obtained no footing in it. 
On his death the country fell into anarchy. A Chinese 
embassy which had been despatched to his court 
found on its arrival that a stranger was in possession. 
Tho embassy was attacked and plundered. It re- 
tfehted to Tibet, and returning with a force of 
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Tibetans and Nepalese, defeated the usurper and 
carried him in bonds to China. India relapsed into 
her darkest ages. ’ 

These lasted for some three hundred years— from 
the middle of the seventh to the middle ,pf the tenth 
Xhe century. For this period coins are almost 
wholly lacking : 'tyvtlisation declined, and 
6^950 was torn and dismembered by the 

A-D- struggles of rival chieftains or of competing 
adventurers. At this time, in fact, an observer who 
compared India and Europe would* find little of 
essential difference between them. It te noteworthy 
that these troubles and anarchy were not caused by 
any invasion from outside. For once central Asia 
left India to work out her own salvation : and, un- 
checked by the ^prestige of a foreign ruler, mutual 
jealousies seem to have dissolved all vestiges of a 
central government. From tjiese struggles emerged 
India as we know it, with its rigid gradation of 
exclusive castes. In Europe the pretensions of the 
"feudal baron.s were checked by the coalescence of those 
who dwelt in towns, by the' formation of defensive 
urban societies. In India man withdrew himself into 
a caste as a refuge 'from oppressioft, and prided him- 
self, in fact, on being not a citizen but an outsidet. c 

These troublous cenjuries Vere marked by the 
ascendency of Rajput clans, which from the Indus to 
Rajput borders of Bengal seized tracts of country 
baron- and settled upon them as feudal fords. <rhe 
***• Rajputs claimed descent from the warrior 
^ca^ of the Vedas : but it is clear that except perhaps 
in paxts of Rajputdna they have , a large admixture 
of indigenous blood. It is probable that the marauding 
clans strengthened themselves by die i^njission 
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6f outside adventurers. In times of urgency recruits 
are welcome, and tradition informs us of definite 
ca^BS in which men of other castes received adoption 
as|Rajput|. . 

|ls in medicevaj Europe, priestly influence was con- 
so^dated ];>y civil disset^sion, and the Brahmin hier- 
arqliy strengthened its pesition. It attached 
itsllf to the Rajput barons and lent them 
th| assistance of religious, authority and of 
litirary compliment. In return Brahmins were per- 
muted to enlarge and fortify their privileges. We 
have ¥n iniftance of the process in the history of 
Manipur — an oasis in the jungle which divides India 
from Burma, inhabited by a people akin to the 
Burmese. Two centuries ago Brahmin mission- 
aries converted the people to Hinduism. The notion 
of caste is guite foreign to the race, but they are 
now stricter in its observance than the most strait- 
laced Hindu. Not only are the Hindu food taboos 
scrupulously inspected : a Manipuri consjders his 
house polluted, and will dismantle it, if. a European 
so much as takes shelter in its verandah. The 
Brahmins invented a chronicle which traced Mani- 
puri descent from flie warrior caste of the Vedas ; and 
^hey were privifeged^to octupy large tracts of land 
‘free of revenue to the State.. During the dark ages 
of India Brahmin colonists were summoned to all 
parts of the tountry to organise caste and develop 
a ritual, ^nd were granted revenue-free lands in 
which their rights were secured by the direst impre- 
cations A Curse insc^bed upon a copper-plate grant 
which caihe to my notice declared that a trespasser 
WOul4 become ‘ as one who cohabited with his own 
i^otiber before the idol of the god.’ 
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By tBe end of this period some notable Hindu 
kingdonrs had emerged from the confusion, fhiefest 
Rajah which occupied the country -round 

Bhoj— Cawnpore. The praises of Bhoj, its Raja, 
885A.D. sung in popular legend, anc! he is as 
familiar a character to the people of Hindustan as 
King Bladud is to the inh^bi^nts of Bath.° 

So far we have dealt in the main with northern 
India. Of the history of peninsular India we possess 
but an outline. Inscriptions and cpins give us 
indta.”" lists of dynasties, which rose and fell with the 
fluctuating tide of conquest, names of kings, 
with their triumphal notes of victory, and an approxi- 
mate chronology. There is little testimony from the 
outside. The travels of Hiouen Tsang led him to the 
extremity of the^ peninsula, and we learn that Bud- 
dhism in his days had its votaries throughout the 
country, and that cities in wljich he sojourned were 
large and flourishing. But we know (ittle^^of the 
constitution of society or of forms of government. 

^ The people of southern India are for the most 
part of Dravidian stock, and df Aryan blood there is 
very little. Brahmins have immigrated from the 
north, have established a ritual, and have organised 
society on a caste basis. They ‘• have probablyc. 
recruited their number^ by th% admission of local 
femilies of influence or ability. Of the Aryan war- 
rior or trading classes there are no authentic traces, 
and in southern India Hindu institutions &re simply 
imitative. 

At the commencement of file Christian era the 
Andhra dynasty had for nearly two centuries held 
sway over the northern part of the peninsula. It 
adopted Buddhism, and left its memory enshrined 
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in a stupa ^ of extraordinaty magnificence and elabora^ 
tioti. T^he dynasty held its own for nearly five 
cepturies, and during this period the Pallava dynasty, 
which ruled over the south of the peninsula, xhe 
appears to* Ijave enjoyed a similar stability. Andhra 
It is clear that tlie country was prosperous, 

It I conducted a con^d^ble trade with 400 a. d. 
th^ Roman empire, and Pliny remarks upon the 
large size pf its sailing-ships and upon the magnitude 
of fhe suniS^it received for its produce. Roman coins 
arp still forthcoming in abundance for collectors. 
And it is noteworthy that the design of a sailing-ship 
appears on the coins of the Andhra line. 

On the western, or Malabar, coast there survive 
ancient colonies of Jews and Christians which link 
Indian with Mediterran^n history during je„ish 
the early centuries of our era. The Jews “d. 
fled here iof refuge frpm the troubles that MttVe-'*” 
followed the*destruction of the Temple. Their ments. 
descen<^ants hold their own to this day. Four cen- 
turies later Nestorian Chfistianity, eispelled from 
Europe and Africa undfer the ban of heresy, stretched 
itself eastward, sent its missionaries through Persia 
to India, and established a Church ^hich took pride, 
Jater on, in ascribiQg its foundation to St. Thomas 
the apostle. For a* thousand years its members 
retained a* peculiar (Syrian) rite, and acknowledged 
a patriarch lived at Babylon or at Antioch. Its 
repose was disturbed by the arrival of the Portuguese, 
who pressed it very determinedly to accept the 
authority of the Rom^ Pontiff. After many vicissi- 

' At Amraoti, on the river Kistna. It has been used as a quarry b} 
the villagers around, and is now a ruin. Specimens of its sculptures an 
Ob the staircase of the British Museum. 



tildes 'of allegiance, pt of the Cho^ has (eeii 
affiliated to Rpe, retaining, however, some pecii« 
liarities of rite y dogma. ' 

From the ffill of the Andhra line till the 
Muhammadan invasion of the peninsula-ten cen* 
turies later-we have little informatiSn but of a 
conflict of dynasties, and^tk; record hardly extends 
beyond a list of names 'and dates. No dynasty 
succeeded in subjugating the whole peninsula; 
but it is an interesting fact that the Pallavas, in 
the south of the peninsula, maintained (heir author* 
ity, with varying phases of fortune, fpr more ffian 
eight centuries. We have found no such continuity' 
in the north. 
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\M|b now approach the Muljammadan period of Indian 
hiltory. ‘Invasion across the north-west border re- 
co|nnienced. The peculiarity of the invaders • 

consisted in their religion. In race they did padap 
ho| differ e^entially from many of the tribes 
that had poured across the frontier during six earlier 
centuries. We speak of the great empire which the 
Muhammadans ultimately established as the ‘ Moghal ’ 
empire. This is the name by which it is known to 
the people. The word is the same as our ‘Mon- 
gdtian,’ and indicates correctly tl^t tlie invaders were 
very largely pf Tartar descent. We may also think 
of them as Turkish. A dialect of the language now 
spoken ‘in Constantinople was the tongue of the 
founder of the Moghal empire. • , 

In the eighth century of cftir era— within a century 
of the death of the Prophet— a band of his Aral>j 
disciples invaded Sindh and annexed it. But their 
dominion was o^ short duration and had no effect on 
*Indian history. If yas not till the period of the 
Norman poaquest of England that the Muhammadan 
invasion teal^ cmnmenced. For more than a cen- 
tury and a hVif it was limited to frequent plundering 
incursions organised by two dynasties that succes- 
sively established their headquarters in Afghanistan. 
The marauding armii^ were exceedingly numerous 
and treated, the inhabitants with uilconsidering brutal- 
ly. came for plunder and nothing else. There 
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was much to plunder, and they came* often, •<-over a 
considerable period every other year. From one of 
these dynasties sprang Mahmud of Ghazni, the most 
powerful Muhammadan sovereign of his time, fie 
led seventeen raids into India, ahd is stiy throughout 
the Muhammadan world regarded as the type of 
insatiable avarice. The Pefeian poet, S 5 di, in his 
.admirable collection of tales and verses known as the 
Rose Garden^ relates of an apparition of Mahmud 
that nothing but his burning, restless eyes remained 
of him— vitalised, where all else had perished, by the 
rage with which he saw his treasures i® the hands of 
others. • For a century and a half northern India en- 
dured a martyrdom of robbery, torture, and massacre. 

At the end of the twelfth century there tivas a 
change of policy. The Hindus confronted the force 
of plunSer«rs with a large army. It was 
mence- defeated, and the Mujiammadans decided to 
M^m Northern India was '’apportioned 

mswlan between five governors. One of them, Kutb- 
c ud-din, whose headquarters were at Dehli, 

1192 A. D. celebrated for the* construction of a tall 
" fluted campanile which is one of the most peculiar 
and most beautiful of Indian monuments. These 
governors soon asserted, their independence of th^., 
Afghan dynasty, and established royal houses. But 
the kingship of Dehli took precedence ofe> the rest, 
and ultimately assumed an imperial autljority. 

The Muhammadan kingdoms of this period were 
Military military type, and their most successful 

king- rulers were generals who commanded the 
11^-’ influence of the army.' Some of them begfan 
1526 A.D. life as slaves. Dynasties were ofttn chsng^, 
a9,d reigns were of short duration. Within a 
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l^riod of three centuries and a quarter Debit wit- 
nessed die passing of five dynasties and of thiily-four 
luQgs. *In military activity the most conspicuous of 
itsirulers was Ala-ud-din, who in 1291 a.D. — a century 
afttf the establishment of the kingdom — carried bis 
vit^orious arms throughout India, even to the ex- 
tr«|nity of#the peninsuh']^ vthere he built a mosque to 
commemorate his adventdre. But the king who has 
m(pt claims to recollection is Firoz Shah, who, by ' 
coistructirig the Western Jumna Canal, initiated the 
gr|at irrigation system of northern India. Ala-ud- 
dih’s conque^ had no permanence, and their effect 
was merely to clear the way for the establishment of 
seven other Muhammadan kingdoms, which divided 
between them the central Ganges valley, Bengal, and 
the" nbrthern. portion of the peninsula. » 


“ • The country waS ruled by the^ military govern- 
- ments for . th|-ee centuries and a quarter — down to 
the. ^ arrival «of a new 'Turkish invader in. 

• 1536 A. EP. Dur 0 g most of this period Tartar Ta^t 
hordes pressed across the north-we‘stern fron* 
ti^ir. They were repelled, 'often with great 
difficulty, often after they had gained successes ,* and 
the people of the Panjab must have endured hard- 
ships beside whieh those of the Thirty Years’ War 
^ere merely passing* troubles. The greatest of these 
Tartar raids^-was led by Tiiflour the Lame— at the 
end • of tne fourteenth/ century. It poured ‘oyer 
northern India like a dreadful pestilence. 

It is significant that no rebellion was attempted by 


the Hindus. The sentiments of the con- 
queeors towards the conquered are illustrated passiv- 
by the amazing fact that one of the Dehli 
kipgs decided to tran^rffm ^pu^pn of this cii^ 


Sri iliksaaU ^ Sem 
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to a site in the Deccan which seethed ^to him ter be 
preferable. "Thousands of men, womoh, And children 
were driven foit^ to attempt to wa^, with ^eif house- 
hold chattels^, a distance of over seven hundred 
miles. This, we may hope, was an instance of 
peculiar cruelty. The aspirations- of the soldier- 
kings were by no means 'limited to the parade- 
ground. They introduced central Asian artdii- 
tecture into India and improved upon it; and the 
mosques with which they embellished their head- 
quarters are amongst the most interesting and the 
most impressive monuments of Isldqi which the 
world contains. 

In the face of imminent destruction the Hinduism 


of southern India roused itself for a supreme effort 
_ and founded a kingdom whose capital, Vija<- 
^du yanagar^ repelled for two centuries the 


advancing forces of Islam, and«became, per- 
^na^r, haps, the largest and most magnificent ci|y 
*3|6- which the Hindus have ever^foimded. The 
*5 leaders of this movement were two brothers, 


the Dioscuri of India. ‘They were assisted by the 
counsels of an eminent Brahmin scholar. But 


Hinduism kept no record of its achievements, and 


the history of Vijayanagar would he represented by 
a deserted wilderness of ruins bn the bank of thd' 


river Tungabhadra, didtvenot possess hfubammadan 
accounts of attacks upon it, and the in^>ressions that 
have been recorded by some European travellers. 
They were amazed at the size of the city and the 
splendour of its festivals. They computed the army 
at a million men. Th^^ mention that Irrigation 
works were inaugurated with human sacrifices. This 
supersdtion still lingers in southern India. Qtdte 
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rc^Qtlf, som^ Villag'eirs who had constructed a tank 
u«re proved to have seized a passer-^ and to have 
lifiinolatcd him on the embanlaiient >, 
jBy the defeat of the king of Dehli, in 1526 a.d., 
l^bar Sectored a f^toting in India. This extraordinary 
An wM,the fifth in descent from Timour 
t]|B Lame* H6 spoke ancf wrote a diaject of 
Tlirkish, and his character illustrates some 
of the most salient traits of the Turks as we know* 
Am to-day. He was of adventurous disposition 
arid of intrepid courage : but he was emphatically 
b<k gargon, and in a diary which he left behind him 
he records, with the complacency of Pepys, scenery 
he has admired, sport that has favoured him, bathes 
he has enjoyed, and dishes that have pleased him. 
He was fond of wine and saw no se^on to abstain 
from it. He^ was, in fact, bless^ with the sporting 
tenfperamenf. Sometimes a fugitive, sometimes a 
kmg in.central Asia and Afghanistan, he ended ST 
career of singdlar vicissitude by establishing his 
family on the throne of^Dehli. 

His grandson, Akbar, was the Solomon of India. 
His conquests subdued northern In^ia and led him 
some distance it^to the peninsula. But he 
%s better 'known for* his civil administration 
than for his victories. ^ Tlo his singular 
tolerance the evidences of religion seemed 
incpnclusivfe^ *hnd he delighted in religious dis^ 
cushions which brought together in debate the 
professors of different faiths, Christianity being re- 
presented, \ye are told, by some Portuguese priests. 
He linally ^tte^ted to establish a religion of his 
<wn. He, governed Muhammadans and Hindus 
vfitli’-eqviit jua^ce and with equal firmness; and,‘ 
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with the assistance of a Hindu financiefj he initiated 
a land revenue valuation survey; some traces of 
which exist to this day. The court of his son, 
Jehangir, received an English ambassador from 
whose despatches we may gather idl^ of magnificence 
which are in accord with t];|e splendid architecture 
that is the glory of this <^nasty. To Akfear’s piety 
we owe the great tomb which commemorates the 
name of his father, Humayun : he built one of the 
Agra palaces, and that other palace -s- still more 
splendid — which in lonely magnificence at Fatehpur 
Sikri displays the uncalculating graifdeur of his 
ambitions. Under Jehangir, Akbar’s tomb at Sik- 
andra was constructed, and the enamelled mosque 
at Lahore. Moghal architecture reached its zenith 
in the reign of Jehangir’s son, Shah Jehin. He 
built the great mosque of Dehli, the Tij Mahal 
mausoleum, and completedo at Agra*^ palace in 
which he died as the prisoner of his spn. He 
spent hi^ last days in a balcony dverlooking the 
Jumna, which commanded a prospect of the graceful 
white outlines of the building that commemorated 
his wife. 

His son, Aurangzeb, is known to us as the ‘ Great 
Moghal.’ He was of sterner mettle than his pre-;) 

decessors, strict in his religion, severe to- 
Mogbal wards the Hindus, and spent most of his 
fSSt' reign in military enterprises. For 

angxeb, twenly-five years he lived under canvas. He 
1687 A.D. gradually subdued the rival Muhammadan 
states of the Deccan, and the Hindu'^^ kingdom of 
Vijayanagai* having fallen, no obstacle remained 
between hiin and Cape Comorin. The third, or 
Muhammadan Empire of India, was estabUshed, 
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But ha foulldations were on sand. Already the 
I^aratha power bad arisen which was to bleed tbe 
empire *to death. ' . 

J History was as attractive to the Muhatnmadans as 
it was cofil;pmptj^le tp the Hindus, and from the 
t|nth century otmards we have chronicles, some of 
i|hich ar€ of high meiTt.* Naturally, Muhammadan 
l|istorians are impressed with the achievements 
tieir victorious rulers. But we have the independent 
tfStimony of European travellers to the power and 
magnificence of the Great Moghal. Their pages 
abound with»curious anecdotes of capricious extrava- 
gance. On one occasion Jehangir weighed himself 
in gold and jewels and distributed his weight in 
charity. But the condition of the cultivator was 
miserable in the extreme. . The theory of the day, 
in the Hindu kingdom of Vijayana|far as well as in 
territories riried by Muhammadans, was that all the 
land of the*country was the property of the Crown, 
and that the people cultivated it merely on such terms 
as the Crown conceded to them. They ‘were left* 
with bare subsistence only. Upon a similar theory 
have been based the exactions of King Leopold in * 
the Congo. • ‘ 

Aurangzeb dlsd^ at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. Fifty years more and the Moghal 
sovereignly of Dehli had &llen, torn by dissension 
and shaken Jby Maratha attack. The vigour of 
Bdbar’s successors barely outlasted two centuries. 
The decline of the empire was hastened by the last 
of ' the raids from central Asia. Nadir Shah, a 
Persian’ adventurer, descended upon India, defeated 
|he' Pebli army, and brutally massacred the in- 
habitants of ^e city. Extorting a huge ransQib, 
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the Persians withdrew^ leaving behindsthem a frail 
of ruin and misery. 

, We have now to take account of a new ^wer— 
that of the' Marathas — which, Hindu >in its origin, 
followed methods of conquest thas were "but of all 
The accord with Hindu traditiom Its home was 
in the arid plains' Wirich undulate” over the 
1650.' Deccan plateau east of Bombay. The 
1817 A.D. Marathas may possibly have within them some 
Scythian blood : such a connection might explain 
the rapid transformation of a community of peasants 
into t^nds of guerilla horsemen, as active in move- 
ment and in plunder as the Huns of Attila. But the 
climate and the soil which reared them will suffice to 
account for a hardiness of disposition which, mani- 
fested a centuiy ago in warlike enterprises, has 
always enabled them to support in patient. courage 
the losses of recurring famin^;s. The founder of the 
Maratha power, Sivaji, was of the peasant class, and 
so were the generals who succeeded him in command 
'■and established ruling dynasties. But^shortly after 
the death of Sivaji, the general control of Maratha 
activity came into the hands of a Brahmin family, 
whose representative, with the title of Peshwa, main- 
tained a hundred years’ rivalry with the EngUs^h in, 
directing the civil and military affairs of the Indian 
continent. 

The enterprises of Sivaji had commenced before 
the death of Aurangzeb. Fifty years later the 
Marathas had gained practical possession of northern 
and central India, and by raids into the Panjdb, 
Bengal, and southern India, had secured die pay- 
ment of annual subsidies whUdi were nomtntdly 
calcidated at a fourdi of the revenue. | The Martha 
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’ duts^ the city of Calcutta testifies to the 
terror, which their name inspired^. Their earlier 
{lolicy stopped short of annexi^on. For many years 
■^ey spared the nominal authority of the Moghal 
peror, fiipughlhe emperor was in fact a prisoner 
their hands. ^But later on they administered as 
ifell as stfbdued ; and f<?u? large principalities— those 
(^ Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, and Nagpur — provided 
established centres for the Maratha power. The 
rliler of Gwalior — Sindhia — trained his soldiers in 
European tactics by the employment in high com- 
mand of French officers. The Maratha confederacy 
.was broken in 1803 by the victories of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley — better known as the Duke of Welling- 
ton— and of Lord Lake. But it was not finally dis- 
solved till fourteen years later ; and there still remained 
the dispersal of large bands of professional 
marauders ^known as E^indaris), which, organ- 
is^ under *Maratha auspices, surpassed the 
Marathi in gmed and cruelty. A favourite method 
of torture that was employed by them tto compel' 
villager to give up their jewellery was to enclose 
the head of the householder in a bag of cayenne 
pepper. * 

, Before die establishment of British rule one more 
effort wai» made by an Indian people to found a 
sovereignty of their own. *The Sikhs, who 
for seventy • years maintained a military sikL, 
government in the Panjdb, were united 
a religion, not by the ties of race or caste. ‘ 

They Were members of a sect which rejected Brahmin 
formalfom and admitted into fellowship men of all 
Castes : a process of initiation. The doctrines 

. . Whfoh dfoy . folio had been enunciat«l by a teacher 
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in the fifteenth century, and were the outcome of a 
more general religious movement that is ^Ijeved to 
have had its origin in Nestorian Christianity. It was 
fundamental in this reform of faith that God was a 
Spirit, and that He could communii^^te His ordinances 
through the mouths of teachers. A copious literature 
gave expression to ideas ‘that were in lively revolt 
against the idolatry of Hinduism and the pretensions 
of its priesthood. The Sikhs held in special rever- 
ence the book of their doctrine : it is stiy carried at 
the head of every Sikh regiment. Under Muham- 
madan persecution a religion of Methdfiist quietism 
was inflamed by an ardent spirit of resentfulness. It 
took upon itself a military organisation, and its 
soldiers fought with the burning but steady courage 
of Bible Christians. In the year 1800 a man of great 
capacity — Ranjit Singh — obtained control of the 
movement, consolidated its piilitary eftergies, and 
directed them with extraordinary energy and pru- 
dence. He reigned for thirty-nine years, and by 
<he time V>f his death th^ Sikh army had become a 
powerful fighting force, disciplined by the influence 
I of some European officers. Its control then passed 
into the hands *of a military democracy which 
maintained with the English t^o ‘ of the fiercest , 
wars that delayed the advance of British supre- 
macy. The conflict ended in 1849, on the field of 
Gujrat. Eight years later, the loyalty, and valour 
oi^the Sikhs illuminated the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny. ■ ’ 

Bdl^r had commenced his raids upon the Panjdb 
when India was invaded across a new frontier. 
The Portugu^ fell upon her by sea. Five years 
afbr Columbus had sailed for Amdrica, Vasco da 
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Gama doubled the Cape and landed upon the west 
coast of the peninsula — a country well known to 
Europe for the spices, gems, and cotton fabrics 
it exported by the route of the Red Sea and coming 
]|gypt. 'f he Pc^tuguese desired to possess 
tfiemselves of this valuable trade ; but they guese, 
did not c 5 me merely as traders. They aimed *498 a.0. 
4 t establishing such a dominion as Spanish adven- 
turers were carving out in Mexico and Peru, and 
meir representatives were entitled ‘Viceroys,’ and 
claimed authority for the Portuguese Crown in 
virtue of a grant from the Papal chancellery. For 
two and a half centuries, almost coincident with 
the period of the Moghal Empire of Dehli, they 
struggled to maintain an authority which never 
penetrated beyond the coast-line.^ They were at 
times as greatly pressed by Muhammadan coalitions 
as was the Crusading* kingdom of Jerusalem, but 
they repelled the assaults of IslAm with all the 
courage and mere than the success of the Crusaders. 
They withstood with much glory attackiS by the* 
navies of Egypt and’Turkey. For a century — till 
1600 A.D. — they mionopolised the Indian trade. But 
their authority was undermined by*the enterprises of 
other European naljjons, and was finally subverted by 
the Marathas. The Indian dominion of Portugal is 
now represented by Goa anJ two other little towns on 
the western, ooast-line. If some Portuguese leaders 
showed the callous cruelty of Cortes or Pizarro^ 
‘others, and eminently the great Albuquerque, were 
wise and benevolent administrators : in St. Francis 
Xavier, Portugal introduced to India the first 
Chrikian missionary; and the breddth of her 
a^bitiohs, the variety of her exploits and heir 
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courage in adversity, were a worthy theme for the 
epic of Camoens. 

By the end of the^ sixteenth century a strange 
competition was on foot for the exploitation of the 
trade of India. Merchants frd^ England and 
Holland, joined later on by French, Danes, and 
Germans, settled 6'n‘ her coasts, it) trading 
concessions^ each determined to do, not only 
the best for itself, jjut the worst for its rivals, 
trade, Their jealousies were increased py proxim- 
rldo A D ‘ nations had concessions in the 

' neighbourhood of the present city of Calcutta. 
The merchants of each nationality were banded in 
an association which aspired to a monopoly, not 
only against foreigners, but against unassociated 
merchants, of its own country. Each association 
endeavoured to secure its position by forming 
intimate connections with Native rulers in the time 
of Akbar several English merchants travelled as far 
Dehli. But the fortunes of these associations were 
•involved in the dissensioi^s which divided in Europe 
the nations to which they belonged. The merchants 
from Holland and from Denmafk yielded to the 
English, who succeeded in ejecting them from every 
foothdld in the country. The permans also gave < 
place ; but they have since recovered their position, 
and German merchants are numerous and influential 
in the mercantile communities of Bomb^, Caltmtta, 
and Rangoon. With , the French the struggle was 
more severe: they, like the English, had gained, 
possession of territory, had developed a, military 
force, and had made political alliances with Indian 
princes. Each side had thus equipped itself 
partisans for a conflict whfoh, urged on both sidi^ 
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leaders of address and courage, lasted over a 
period of sixteen years. If Clive was victorious, it 
in|y juslly be said that Duplept, Bussy, and Lally 
d^rved . victory. But they were left unsupported 
b3| their country i and four dots, on or near the 
c<^t 4 ine, are ail That the map now shows of French 
miitary ^deavours. 

|rhe development of the British Empire in India 
fa$s within the domain of well-known history. 
Ofmpared wWi the progress of European 
conquest in Africa, its growth was by no British, 
means rapid,«and nearly a century inteiwened 
between the victories of Clive and the settlement of 
the map of India substantially as we know it. With 
each advance of the boundary, grave difficulties 
arose in providing for the administration of territory 
that ;Was not sparsely inhabited by semi-barbarous 
tribes, but was crowded with an intelligent popula- 
tion. By tfie battles of Wandiwash, Plassy, and 
Buxar, "fought between 1757 and 1764, French 
rivalry was extinguished, apd British influence made 
dominant in Madras 'and paramount in Bengal. 
More than a generation elapsed before the brothers 
Wellesley— one as Viceroy and the'other in mflitary 
command — subd\ied the JVIuhammadan ruler of 
Mysore and broke 'the power of the Marathas. By 
the former of these conquest^ British territory in 
Madcas was extended to nearly its present limits. 
Fourteen year» later the main portion of the Bombay 
- presidency was, annexed, and the Bengal presidency 
was es^nded up the valley of the Ganges. Thirty* 
foyen years passed before the annexadons of Lord 
|)aii^u$ie added the Panjib, Qudh, anl the Nagpur 
to the teriftories administered by British 
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officers, and constituted British India nearly as it 
stands at present. Twenty years after the empire 
had been established its dignity was formally recog- 
nised by the addition of the Imperial aide to the 
British Crown. k , 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the success 
of the British three deserv&'lpecial mentioif. Firstly, 
constant warfare and frequent changes of 
dynasty had eradicated all racial and re- 
of British ]igiqj4s sentiment from military service, and 
had gendered the soldier’s calling a matter of 
livelihood. .In Europe, atone time, military service 
also became a cosmopolitan profession. In con- 
sequence, the British found no difficulty in enlisting 
Native troops, and needed only European officers 
and a leavening of European soldiers to create a 
strong military power. To British victories fiative 
regiments contributed largely. The djw of reckon- 
ing came in the Mutiny : but in that day were also 
manifested great loyalty and kind feeling^ and at 
the present time Native troops constitute two-thirds 
of the rank and file of the Indian army. In the 
second place, the officers who represented England in 
Indiar’were, on the whole, well supported by the 
English Government. England might disapprove 
of their policy, and of the personal gains that 
attended it: Clive an^ Warren Hastings jnrere both 
impeached before Parliament. But, o while some- 
times condemning the methods of her sons, England 
was always willing to profit by their successes, and 
never denied them assistance when they were in 
straits, or declined responsibility on the score that 
the East India Company stood between her and the 
Indiatt^ people. Thirdly, the cireumstances of Indiait 
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semce were such as to attract men of adventurous 
disposition and determined character. The pay that 
wfs offered was small ; but the Chances of distinction 
wire great^ and, by private trading, men of energy 
ai|d capacity«coul^ expect to add enormously to their 
eiiolumehts and even to acquire fortunes. These 
wire the ^ays when th^retired ‘ Nabob ’ attracted 
thie ridicule and the envy of English society; 

The foreign and military policy of the growing 
eriipire was, determined by the Viceroys and the 
Home Government. These authorities also 
from time t<f time imposed upon the civil direction 
administration principles that could not have of British 
grown out of Indian experience. Such were 
the freedom of the press, the substitution of 
English for oriental systems of education, 
and 4 he association with the Government of elected 
popular repi^sentatives in the management of local 
affairs and in the 'framing of laws. But the develop- 
ment of the civil government of the country, in its 
various branches, was tlje achievement* of the« 
English permanent officials, who, in original sfatus 
but clerks in the East India Company’s mercantile ' 
offices, now con^itute the varions* Indian services. 
To Warren Hastings, himself of the pernianent 
Indian staff, belongs the credit of first effectually 
organising an honest and pii^nstaking administra- 
tion. For Jthe last half-century the Indian Civil 
Service, open to all who could win admission by 
study, has been mainly recruited from the English 
middle classes' — a society, which, tinged with 
Puritanism, holds strongly by the Bible and teaches 
it to its children. ' Its sons generally carried to 
India with them the moral notions whicJi this 
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T|> the stfudent of comp»rative religion India is a 
m|iseum of illustrative specimens. It furnishes types 
ofi every idea which has occurred to man under the 
pil>mptings-of his religious sentiment: it presents a 
tableau of the existing beliefs of the world with signs 
to indicate th^ course of their development. 

The earliest form of religious idea is that termed 
‘ animism ’—a vague feeling that the objects with 
which a man comes in contact, animate or 
inanimate, possess wills of their own, and isticbe- 
have the power and the desire to oppose him. 

This notion ^accounts for the bad luck which often 
occurs to ue : chance is, we feel, an unsatisfactory 
explanation : it,is simpler arid easier to believe that 
we are unfortunate because we have been deliberately 
thwarted. The idea i;^ present to most men^hen 
missing a train or when wrestling with a collar stud. 
It is obvious in small children, who will beat a . table 
or chair against trhich they^ have stumbled. Xerx<te 
affords us a classic* illustration in the chains with 
which he punished the unMliness of the sea. The 
more peculiar is an object, the greater is the risk 
from it Riding about India, one frequently notices 
daubs of vermilion applied to trees of unusual size, 
to rocks, or other prominent objects. Red pajiit is 
supposed to conciliate them, It was neoessafy to 
entertain sp^jal watehntan to prevent country* 
people from disfiffnrw| with redjpwnt the skeleton 
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of an elephant in the Lucknow Museum. I have 
seen a great crowd of people prostrate themselves 
before the first locomotives engine that entered their 
district ; and unless precautions are taken vermilion 
will surreptitiously find its way into locjomotive run- 
ning sheds. The inclination to pi'opitiate a strange 
object is common amongstn^e lower classes of India, 
and has earned them amongst Muhammadans the 
scornful title of ‘wonder worshippers.* In places 
where tigers abound they are propitiated with magi- 
cal rites. It is an interesting fact that these rites 
will succeed only when they are perforigied by a man 
indigenous to the locality : local forces will only 
recognise local men. Hindu villages in the jungle 
often maintain an aboriginal medicine-man to pro- 
pitiate the forest powers that surround them. In- 
quiring why Hindus >yould not take up land in a 
fertile but waste district of ^ssam, I \jfas told that 
they had no means of finding out the local influences 
and of conciliating them. The ei^stencC' of such 
influence was indisputable. A further stage is 
reached when the power 'of inanimate things is sup- 
posed to reside in spirits that pervade them. The 
belief in dryads is. universal in India. They apper- 
tain especially to the large fig-tr^es {banians and 
pipals) which are commonly planted in the little 
market squares of Indiah villages or just outside the 
houses. You may see sometimes nugibers of little 
earthenware saucers, suspended by stritfgs from the 
branches, in which the dryads are fed by offerings of 
curds. 

But the extraordinary reverence in which the 
Ganges is held affords undoubtedly the best illustra* 
tion of the attachment of religious imaginings to a 
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physicaf object, Although frequently apostrophised 
as ‘Mother Ganges,’ it is clearly the fiver 
tl^t is worshipped and not any deified abstrac- river 
tiOn of its i^ualities. It is difficult to convey Ganges, 
to; English readers the enthusiastic affection with 
wbicli the river 'is rerarded. Russian pilgrims 
uifdergo Ae extremity ^ hardship to bathe in the 
Jcirdan. But they are influenced by an association 
of; ideas. The Ganges is adored in itself, and itself 
sheds the grace that is attained by baptism. Its 
Sdritictity is pre-eminent at certain places on its coursei 
as at HardwA- (where it issues from the mountains) 
and' at Benares. To bathe in the river is a potenb 
means of securing salvation, and on festivals, gene- 
rally at the periods of new or full moon, hundreds of 
thousands of persons — men and won^en— congregate 
at the river’s side and immerse themselves in the 
water. Whem the full moon occurs at night the 
spectacle^ is *not one to be forgotten. The sands 
along the river^s edge are densely crowded with 
people, dressing or undressing, haggling ^ith the 
priests (to whom fees are payable) ; and the siferilow 
water is alive with bathers immersed to the middle, ' 
plunging below tjie surface for a counted number of 
.times, and sending ripples of black and gold acroM 
the reflected moonlight. Ygu will see strong forces 
of police guarding the approaches, for if uncontrolled 
the eagerness oof the crowd would crush the weak 
under foot ; *and a young Englishman passes on 
horseback, seeing that order is preserved and that 
the bathers do not get into deep water beyond the 
limits staked off for them. The bathers walk into 
the river along little plunge-boards, a row of which 
projects info the sfream'i.’ f Each belongs to a family 

G 
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BfahniihS 1X^0 are called ‘ sons of the Ganges;* : 
they distribute between them the area of the province 
and send out touts twenty miles and m^ along t)^ 
roads to direct the clients that they conmder belong 
to them. A fee is payable for each person that steps 
op the board ; the profits are vei'y large, and their 
distribution not unfrequenifiy leads to rioting. It is 
meritorious to carry Ganges water to distant shrines 
and pour it over the idol, and one meets long lines 
of pilgrims each carrying two glass phials of water, 
slung on a rod over his shoulder. It is near to the 
heart of every Hindu that his bones after cremation 
•should be thrown into the stream, and pious sons 
Imquendy carry reliques long distances for this pur- 
pose. When wood is scarce, bodies are thrown into 
the river half burned, an ever-present danger in time 
of cholera. Benares, the sacred city of the Hindu, 
with its long river frontage of steps and temples, is 
the refuge of the aged who wish to di^ by the edge 
of the river of peace. <» 

The diischievous inflyences by which we are sur- 
rounded can be neutralised by the use of charms or 
Fetiahes English nurseries children will 

‘ often face with* more courage the terrors of 
darkness if they are permitted to take some favourite, 
toy to bed with them. But it*is not only amongst 
our children that we find the germs of Jliis super- 
stition. How many of us carry charms on our 
watch-chains, and use mascots for the* bridge table 
and even on the motor car l In India fetishes are in 
oOnifnon employ. A curious one I came across was 
a little bag of highly polished wheat>grainS jthat was 
the guiding and direcring genius of a band of {^rofesf 
^ohal housebresdcers. iThe grains ccNild l^^ 



good t)ad, afid in this t^pecl' were more 

seryicesble than an ordinary lietish f but they were 
fbrmall}^ i^rshipped by the trihe, and their posses- 
sion gav^KUthority to the leader, ^here are few 
ijbdian chudren who do not wear a neck amulet — a 
I|ttle silver case* containing a written incantation, 
rhis agatin is more eTSiborate than the primitive 
f|tish. Caste life affords an illustration truer to type. 
Ifi a large number of castes the representative impie- 
n|ent of the caste is held in reverence, and once 
a year is formally worshipped. Horses in India 
are led, not hy the bridle, but by a thick cotton lead- 
ing-rope which is passed over the headstall, and 
such a rope is carried by every Indian groom., ftl 
asked my groom one day to tie up with his leading- 
rope a dog that would not follow.^ He absolutely 
refused, and I discovered that the rope was the fetish 
of his caste and was formally adored and propitiated 
in the cour^ of an annual caste festival. To touch a 
dog witff it would have been sacrilege. The clerk 
every year keeps a festival, known as the Worship of« 
the ink-bottle, the weaver propitiates his Idbm, the 
professional wrestler the clubs with which he exer^ 
cises his musclei^, the scavenger his brush, and even 
so ambiguous a caste as that of tent-pitcher has a 
fetish of its own-rthe mallet of its trade— and the 
man who.is so disrespectful to his mallet as to sit 
upon* it is judged by his caste committee and fined 
one and ei^tpence. This amount seems to be not 
an uncommon penalty for minor breaches of caste 
rule. Still more remarkable is the fact that h^h- 
caste men vepr frequently carry about with them a 
fossil ammonite and adore it under the assumption 
that it represents divinity. A Bikhmin subordinate 
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holding responsible office under Governmefot, intel- 
ligent, well educated, — a graduate of the univer- 
sity, — was charged with having assaultMl a coolie. 
He explained that an ill-conditioned vii|age head- 
man, when asked to give the customary assistance in 
pitching his tent, had sent some*’ particularly low- 
caste coolies. ‘ So long,’ fw went on, ‘ a^^ they con- 
cerned themselves with my tent and furniture, I bore 
it in 'Silence, but when 1 saw one of them lay hands 
on the basket in which I carry my god, I could not 
contain myself, and I struck him.’ 't'he god he 
referred to was one of these ammonites.® 

Another conception of primitive religion — the 
taboo — exercises a very powerful influence on Indian 
Tkboos society. The taboo is a prohibition, the 
essence ^of which is that it should be un- 
reasonable. Some tribes in the Assam hills con- 
sider that certain occurrences lay them under an 
interdict. Such are a birth in the household, or a visi- 
tation of sickness, or the spectacle of a* burning 
village. ' During the period of interdict, which may 
extenpd*f6 a week, it is taboo to* do anything whatever 
n^ut eat and drink. The people are confined to their 
houses: they may not attend to jtheir crops: no 
official of Government may enter their villages. The 
magistrate of the district, visitiflg a friendly tribes- 
man, found the door closed against him. .He asked 
what was the matter, and was told through the key- 
hole that a bitch had just had a litter of ftuppies, and 
that he could not come in. But we need not gb to 
hill ^ibes for illustrations of the taboo. The Hindu 
caste system is permeated by it, and, indeed,' depends 
upon it. The prohibition oficaste intermarriage may 
pbs$ibly be ex{dained by an insistent feeling of trade 
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ttflionistKii But no rational ejcpianation Can be given 
of a food taboo that is in force irrespective of cleanli- 
ness or wtolesopieness. We can, however, find in 
o6r own s|Wety“ traces of the feeling. Schoolboy 
life is complicated by taboos, generally affecting 
dfess, of the mosf irrational description. And some 
of our adiflt notions of ‘ good form ’ rest upon nothing 
n^re solid than unreasoning prescription. 

|Of all the vagaries into which religious imaginings 
have strayed, none is more curious than the notion 
that certain animals are useful as interpreters 
of the sup^natural, or as intermediaries 
between man and the forces that oppress him. 

Birds by their flight could tell Romans, Greeies, 
and Arabs of good or bad fortune : victims could 
reveal the future by the condition o^ their intestines. 
As totems, animals have been adopted as the genii 
of tribes and societies.* The animals that were held 
sacred in^E^pt would in their diversity have formed 
a menagerie : they included crocodiles, fish, ibis, and 
hawks, as well as all the domesticated beasts. It * 
was death to kill one : during the Roman occlSf^tion 
of the country the officials were hard put to it oil*^ 
one occasion to repress rioting that had been excited 
by the killing of a cat. Later on, the people of each 
district seemed to Hlive concentrated their reverence 
upon one. kind of animal, and would kiU without 
scruple the animal that was worshipped by their 
neighbours. * In India, monkeys are respected by 
all but the hill tribes. But there is an explanation 
of this in the assistance they gave to die hero of the 
great national' epic. Peafowl are taboo in up-country 
plains’ districts. Snakes, even poisonous, are heid 
in respect : I have khOWtt yillag^ refose to kill a 
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c6bta, i^n(l<^fdmilies will offer milk to a cobra whicit 
has invaded their houses. There are temples that 
are dedicated to the snake: one of thefl#stands on 
the Simla golf-links. But in India all animals sink 
into insignificance by the side of the cow : she may 
almost be called the presidigg genius of the country. 
Kine-killing is, in Hindu eyes, the worst of sacri- 
leges, and provokes the bitterest quarrels between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. It is a stumbling-block 
between us and the Brahmin priesthoqd, and pro- 
vides a stirring war-cry for the disaffected. The 
cow, like the Ganges, is apostrophised ^s ‘ mother ’ : 
white, with soft eyes set in dark eyelids, she stands 
as a type of the patience of India. It is meritorious 
to set a bull-calf loose upon the country : sacred 
bulls wander uRchecked through the narrow streets 
of Benares, poking their heads into the vegetable 
and ^ain stalls that line 'the thorcgighfare. A 
Maratha Brahmin, when death approaches, is lifted 
from his bed to the earth : a cow is brought in, and, 
as life J^des, her tail is placed between his dying 
^fingdK^ The origin of these’feelings has baffled '«11 
ih'quiries. In the earlier Vedic hymns cattle are held 
in great esteem, but not more so (than horses, and 
the slaughter of cattle for sacrifice and for food is ex- 
pressly recognised. The laws of Manu, written after 
the commencement of the Christian eta,« permit of 
the killing of kine to feast an honoured ^guest, or for 
sacrifice ; and, though plainly deprecating ffie prac- 
tice, seem averse from it, rather from a desfre to 
S{^re animal life generally, than from any special 
regard frfr horned cattle. In Egypt the cow repre- 
sented Hathor, at one time the most popular goddess 
of dte country : diere was alspecial cult of the Apis 
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WO^KIP OF THE COW 

1^11 which was perhaps reflected in the irprship of 
thie golden calf of the wilderness. At the tiitie of 
H^rbdoftii^e cow was sacred in Egypt : but so were 
n^ny othw animals, and male kine could, as in 
ancient InaU, be sacriflced and eaten provided that a 
s«|rupulous ceremonial was observed. But it is diffi- 
cipt to beMeve that a Culfof Egypt penetrated Asia^p 
refich Indian soil, leaving no traces of its passage 
aciross the intervening countries. Possibly the senti- 
ment was borrowed from the Mongolian tribes of the 
ndrth-easterh frontier. They are peculiar in abhor- 
ring milk artd butter : bulls are slaughtered for food, 
but only on great occasions : they are highly prized, 
and fines that are levied for tribal misconduct are made 
payable in them as a severe penalty. Cow-killing is 
under its strictest interdict amongs^t the Mongolian 
people of Nepal, though they do not hesitate to sacri- 
fice the buffalo. It may seem that to reject as unclean 
the produces of a cow is the reverse of resj^cting 
the aninial. But ethnologists are agreed that cere- 
monial uncleanness is often a sign of an ancient taboo. i 
Tp Muhammadans, dogs, are unclean, the 

reformed Government of Turkey, with all ifs wishes?^ 
has not ventured, to proscribe the troops of dogs that 
infest and pollute the streets of Constantinople. 

The more ancietft is the civilisation, the more 
backward, the condition of man, the more sub- 
stantial is his^belief in the separate existence 
of his soul.* A tribe of the Assam hills, ^ 

when baiying a kinsman, fences the grave ofiSte 
with thorns, which may prick his wandering departed. 
Spirit and prevent it from returning to trouble his 
Im 3^. Cirtumstatices once deputed me to superin- 
tke, ei^utlon .of a man and a woman of the 
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lowest caste, who in conspiracy had poisoned the 
latter’s husband. They were brought out from the 
condemned cell, and 1 asked the ma%j wliether I 
could do anything for him before th« end. He 
wished to say a few words to his accpmplice : he 
briefly reminded her of an o\6. piped tree which stood 
by the road to their village. ■“ They believed that the 
soul of one wjio came to a violent death haunted the 
place that was last in his .thoughts, and they died 
contentedly together in the assurance that they would 
meet again amidst the foliage of the treef This calls 
to mind the theme of the Willow Rattern plate. 
Whatever be its formal religious belief, each Hindu 
family keeps every year the festival of its ancestors, 
when cakes are offered to the last seven in the line of 
them, decreasing in size with the remoteness of the 
relationship. The doctrine of transmigration is 
accepted more or less vaguely : it is cited to justify 
the protection of animal life. Ancestefr-worship is 
in direct conflict with this belief ; butjthe incongruity 
, is no greater than others which puzzle attempts to 
undesste^d the religious Ideas, of the country. The 
individuality of the soul was, of course, a cardinal 
principle of the religion of Egypt : it was the custom 
annually to visit the cemeteries, and to place offer- 
ings of food on the graves. This custom may still 
be traced in Muhammadan Egypt, and we are 
reminded of it, especially in Paris, by the modern 
♦bbservance of All-Souls’ Day. » 

Indian beliefs are further affected by the glamour of 
hero-worship. One of the two great epics 
wOTAipi the country celebrates the trials and the 
victories of Rama, a traditional prince of 
Oudh. By the deceit of a stepmother, Ranta was ex- 
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eluded from succession and exiled, accompanied by 
Sita, his faithful wife. In exile he undertook labours 
suoh as tii^e of Hercules : his wife was torn from 
hii| in re^^ge and carried awayv by a giant that 
rul^d Ceylon^ but was finally recovered, after infinite 
lat|7ur and peril, •by the assistance of an army of 
mepkeys. • The tale illustrates resignation, brotherly 
love, wifely fidelity, and manly couiage* It was 
undoubtedly composed several centuries before our 
, era^ and in the sixteenth century it was rendered 
into the vulgar tongue by Tulsi Dds, a poet of extra- 
ordinary fire And skill. The poem is familiar in all 
ranks of Hindu society : the unlettered know passages 
by heart, and enjoy very greatly evening entertain- 
ments at which a Brahmin is engaged to read it 
aloud. He reads for hours at a time. Tulsi Dds 
moralises by the way to very high p'urpose, and 'his 
precepts h|i){e profoundly affected the Hindu char- 
acter. The iiiicidents of the tale are annually brought 
• to mind by open-air pageants, the parts of which are 
taken by private citizens. They are on a very large , 
scale, with very brilliant costumes, giving ehtei;^in- 
ment to many thousands of spectators, and ending* 
up in a burst 0^ fireworks, consuming the huge 
bMket-work figure of the giant of Ceylon. The 
people of Assam delight themselves with such enter- 
tainments ^all the year round, but on a smaller scale, 
and on the stage of a rough bamboo theatre. 

In Brahmin theology Rama is an incarnation of * 
the god Vishnu. But in popular ideas he is a god 
in his own identity ; by repeating his name and that 
of his queen one may earn grace, and the pious will 
utter the formula * Ram Ram Sita Ram’ many 
tl^usand times oyer. 
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Sttch are the vague beliefs and sentiments tha| 
thread their way through the consciousness of the 
Indian people — that form the mosaie^|olindation 
upon which has* been reared a supemiucture of 
idolatrous Brahminical theology. It is ;^his theology 
which, presented to the eyes by temples and images, 
is generally taken by Euhopeans as the Hindu, 
religion. « 

The first impression that strikes the observer is the 
extraordinary grotesqueness of these images. The 
Gro- gods they represent are in sfibstance the 
n^*of Nature, not accepted as they stand, 

Hindu as in the simple Nature-worship of the Vedic 
idols. hymns, but conceived as the attributes of 
deities which a later imagination has endowed with 
substantial form^ and more or less human qualities. 
The forms that have been given to these deities 
represent the profound pessimism ofothe Hindu 
mind. • 

Like the Greeks, the- Hindus, unguided b^ revealed • 
religion,* sought the Divine not outside the world, 
but withTn it, and looked to the workings of Nature 
^or clues to the disposition and will of the gods. To 
the Greek the smiling brilliance o/ the sea, valleys 
dense with olive gardens, hills running up through 
vineyard terraces to slopes of pine trees or banks of 
flowers, suggested forces which were, above^all things, 
beautiful, and which, if occasionally hpstile to man, 
Opposed him rather in caprice than with'malignancy. 
In very difierent guise does Nature appear to the 
Hindu. Beauties there are : but they lack the gaiety 
of Me^terranean scenery. The forest depths ate 
dark: the rivefj swollen with rain, is a resistless 
toiteht, threatening the fields and dyFellings of man- 
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kin^ : the hills ar^ guarded for wild beasts by thorny 
juii^le, dense grass, or rocky precipices. Not is 
Nature de|||essing in sentiment only: she often 
appears toWerhang humanity as a tormenting spirit. 
Sm sends forth hordes of birds and beasts to prey 
up|n the crops anti to dispute with the cultivator the 
fru|ts of Ifis care and labour. Perched aloft above 
hi4 fields on a rough platform, the cultivator and his 
sons, with slings, rattles and shrill cries, all day and 
all night, watch and repel marauding tribes of parrots 
and starlings, deer, wild pig, and sometimes elephants. 
By a Strang fatality the ripening of the spring 
crops is the season for hail-storms. At times descend- 
ing clouds of locusts strip the land of all its herbage, 
and even the forest of its leaves. And above all 
these disasters impends the supr^e calamity of 
famine : the anxious watching of the merciless skies, 
the withering of the erops, ruin, and the hungry 
cries of children. Death steps alongside of life. 
From the edge of the forest ^e tiger besets the 
grazing cattle, and sometimes, depraved by*the taste ' 
of human blood, spreads a panic through the'coiintry- 
side : villages are deserted and crops allowed to faff 
ungathered. There is fear of death in the routine of 
domestic life : the cobra li.ves in the shelter of the 
cottage, and the worten of ^he house must be cautious 
when shifting furniture, fetching fuel from the yard, 
or bringing vegetables from the garden. Before 
vaiccination Vas introduced almost every child bore 
the marks of smallpox. At times cholera, fever, and 
plague overshadow the country, scourging the people 
wi^ death and anguish : then u nceasingly the funeral 
^yres are burning. These are the baleful aspects of 
Nature in India. At times she smiles upon mankind. 
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Tberl are seasons of bdmntiful crops, of healthiness 
>and prosperity. Village life has its idyllic side^: the 
promise of harvest is gilded by brilliant wnlight : in 
their cottages the poor have joys which are unknown 
in the slums and alleys of Europe. (But Nature, 
which gives the increase, also appears to destroy it, 
and the deities that inspire her forces present them> 
selves to the popular imagination in shapes that are 
cruel and repulsive. The most popular of the divine 
hierarchy of the Hindus — the goddess known as the 
‘Great Mother’ — is depicted as an ogress. She is 
black in face : her eyes are fierce : blo<jd drops from 
her crimson mouth and protruding tongue : she is 
garlanded with human skulls. 

Brahmin theology has deified Nature in a trinity 
of aspects. Brahma represents creation ; having 
created, the god is passive, and very few 
trinity of temples exist in his honour. Vishnu repre- 
Brahmin sents the Continuity of existence ; and Siva 
eo ogy- breaches in this continuity wh!ch result 
from birth and death. Vishnu appeals to the philo- 
sophjc vlbw of life ; but he is popularised by numerous 
iiicarnations in which his actions attract a wider 
sympathy. His most popular incai^ation is that of 
the god Krishna, whose exploits Illustrate and excite 
the perilous association of religion with the erotic. 
Siva appeals to the emotional view of li^. He is 
known par excellence as the ‘ great god ’ — the Lord 
of Birth and Death. Salvo, reverentiA, this dual 
conception is exactly expressed by the lines of 
Tennyson; — 

‘ Thou mad’st these orbs of light and shade, 

Thou gavest Life to man and brute, 

Thou gavest Death ; and lo 1 Thy foot 
Is on the skull that Thou hast made.’ 
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But reflections upon birth aud death bring us close 
to the margin of the obscene and the terrible; and- 
the cult df ^iva has degenerated into phallic-worship 
in one direction and into demon-worship on the 
other. The divorce of religion from morality reaches, 
however, its utmdSt limit in the cult of the female 
deifies whd have been imagined as companions of the 
gods, and most of all in the worship of the consort of 
Siva known as Durga, or Kali, which reaches the 
acme of its popularity amongst the people of Bengal. 
She is propitiated by bloody sacrifices of buffaloes 
and goats. To the extremists among her followers 
sexual restraint is a denial.of her authority. In her 
name prostitution has become a temple service, and 
her attributes have corrupted deplorably the instincts 
of youth. Strict Hindus generally class themselves 
as votaries of Vishnu, Siva, or of Siva’s consort, and 
signify thein* devotion to one or other by marks of 
red or whit# paint, borne on the forehead — drawn 
upright if* for Vishnu, horizontally if for Siva, and 
curved, with a dot, if for, the goddess. ^Besides 
these gods there are ceuntless others. The Hindu 
Pantheon has been complicated by the desire to sub- 
divide, which has multiplied so extraordinarily the 
Hindu castes. Brahminism. recognises the influence 
of many hundreds of thousands of gods. 

Many of.the most learned Brahmins will smile at 
these beliefs. .To them religion expresses the tran- 
scendental cejneeption of their philosophy — Esoteric 
that life is an illusion, a procession of mis- 
leading shadows, behind which there lies, 
veiled; the reality of the eternal. To an Englishman 
these ideas appear very unpractical, except, perhaps, 
wfien he stands alone undjer the stars, or, withdrawing 
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lor» a moment from hji;s pursuits, he thinks of tip 
feelings he may experience one day, when he lies 
: a-dying. . - 

There have been revolts against polytheism and 
against the authority of the Brahmin priesthood. 
We have already considered jn outline the 
reforming movement which was 4ed by the 
religions Buddha in the fifth century b.c. Buddhism 
reform, forsaken India for other countries of Asia : 

but a parallel movement — Jainism — still animates 
one section of Indian society. This cmed came into 
The existence about the same time &s Buddhism : 
Jms. but it rejected Igss strictly the tenets and* 
authority of the Brahmins, and has degenerated into 
a form of polytheism. According to its belief the 
highest object ^of asceticism is to secure, not the 
annihilation of self, but transcendent individual 
sanctity, and saints of great, eminence are objects of 
worship. Its votaries are possessed' by a most 
scrupulous regard for life of all <kinds : with few' 
exceptions they will not plough for fear of cutting a 
wofm : "ihey will not sit down before carefully brush- 
lihg their seats that they may run no risk of crushing 
an insect: extremists prove in « their bodies the 
strength of their convictions, and "pride themselves 
upon the lice for which ^they provide a home. But 
Jains show a keen appreciation of natural beauties : 
they construct their temples upon hilts that overlook 
charming scenery, and Mount Abu, the headquarfors 
of their faith, ‘rises with its gems of arcbiti^ure 
like a jewelled island from the Rajputina plain,’ 
The >Jain community devotes itself to trade and 
mon^'lending^pursuits that are not harm|ttl to 
animal life. Amongst them men can eatn tides of^ 
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ihtfoour by- the profuse celebration of a religious 
cetetuony. On a platform under a large awning are 
set; up nt;t^||bers of little br^iss images and vases 
dedked with flowers and prettily arranged, as for the 
decoration of an altar. The giver of the enter- 
tainment invites his caste-fellows ; they attend in 
th<^sands* from the country-side, and are feasted 
gelerously. On the great day of the festival the 
holt with his relations mounts a large wooden 
chariot, and is drawn by an elephant several times 
rotfnd the alter. His triumph is commemorated by 
thO grant of i. title, which is coupled to his name by 
people generally as well as by his caste-fellows. 
There are three of these titles, each io be acquired by 
a definite amount of expenditure. The cost of the 
lowest exceeds ;^30oo. , 

It is a remarkable coincidence that at about the 
time of Lusher a wave of spiritual revolt should 
have been passing over India as well as 
Europe. “In tlje first half of the fifteenth teach- 
century it produced a teacl\er named Kabir^ Kabir* 
whose sayings are stilk current throughout a 
great part of northern India. He insisted upon me 
Unity of God,»the fellowship of man, and the direct 
responsibility of man to Gop, and he condemned all 
caste rules, sacrifices, and^the intervention of tfie 
Brahmin priesthood. Ftom his doctrines sprung the 
^pirations which, a century later, animated the 
prophets oi flie Sikhs and were formulated in their 
scriptures. His teaching moved the hearts of both 
Muhammadans and Hindus ; and it is said that at 
his death both parties claimed his body. His spirit 
appeared and bade them Uncover the bier. On rais. 
ing the clpdi they found only a heap of flowers, which 
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divided, falf beings burned by the Hindus 
half buried by the Muhammadans. He is supposed 
by some to have derived his inspirat^^ Vrbm' ^e 
Nestorian Christianity of southern India,' but in this 
case he simplified very greatly the ‘doctrines he 
received. The enlightenment of his views has won 
him most adherents amongst the poor and illiterate. 
But his writings, mainly of the proverbial order, 
are the source from which conversation, in all classes 
of society, draws its favourite texts, 'fheir popularity 
is, however, as nothing compared with those 
of a successor, Tulsi Dds, th§ translator of 
the Ram^yana. In his imaginative hands 
the epic conducts us to thoughts which approach 
those of Christian doctrine, — the sinfulness of man, 
the infinite mercy of God, His incarnation for the 
purpose of redeeming man ; and he extols, as the 
highest of our emotions, an ecstatic, self-abandon- 
ing love for the God that cares for us. ' 

The influence of these reforms Ites been greatest 
in the l|jindi-speaking districts of Upper India. But 
. f about their time there? also arose a reforming 
teacher in the plains of Bengal. Chaitanya 
taught very similar doctrines, and initiated, 
in the Sankirtan, or procession of song, -what is 
perhaps the only form ^of congregational worship 
that is known to the Hindu. From his influence 
have sprung the Hindu monasteries of Assam, which 
recall in many particulars the monasteiies of Burma. 
They do not represent exclusively Brahmin founda- 
tibns : Some of them are the resort of a lower caste 
of which Chaitanya wait" a member. In each' an 
abbot pr^ides over a company of celibate monks 
who live in cottages clustered round a targe prayer- 
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4^iL Beyond the cottages. #re fieldSt belonging to 
the monastery which are cultivated by the monks. 
Ea0h mon^tery has its lay-disciples, by hundreds or 
bj^^thousaims, scattered about the country : they 
remer each year a small subscription to the abbey 
fur^s. The abbots command immense respect, 
esflecially «uch of them as are high-caste Brahmins. 
Frf m time to time they make progresses about the 
coi|ntry, receiving honours which are almost divine, 
bemg carried aloft in high palanquins, from which 
they are lifted into their seats so that their feet may 
not touch unhfcllowed ground. They inculcate in their 
disciples a pure morality ; their influence is altogether 
for good, and they have not shrunk from exerting it 
on occasions in furthering benevolent objects of the 
Government. Assam adjoins Burn\a, and the wild 
hill passes that separate the two valleys have /or long 
time past been crossed by parties of adventurous 
Burmese. Some of them have settled in Assam, 
and it is ah interesting fact that in this province alone 
institutions should flourish which reproduce under 
a different creed so majiy of the features ofTBurmese 
monasticism. 

With respect to religious ceremonies, Hindu Vor- 
ship is,^ as already mentioned, essentially individual 
and not congregational. In the northern Hiiidu 
India plains, temples are very numerous, forms of 
From each little village, a mile or &o distant 
from its neighbours, a white temple spire springs* 
upwards, in contrast with the dark-foliaged trees 
amidst which the houses are half-concealed. At 
niorning-f and evening-time one hears the temple 
bells, or the strident note of the shell-trumpet that 
c^ls the god to service. Wom^n flock to the building 

H 
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qurrying obtains of %>wers: one sees much few|r 
men. jPlowers are offered : formulas are repeafsli 
l^ere are at least three practical metho^ df obtain* 
ing grace, — by baptism in sacred waters, adoration 
of the image of the god, and by circumambulatipn 
of his sanctuary. In the northern part of the penin- 
sula temples are less numerous : indeed, in some 
places, with a thriving population, there are none at 
all. Generally, men do not take their religious 
duties very seriously, and they are more concerned 
with the little rituals of magic that* usher in thb 
seasons, and with the propitiation of %he influences 
that haunt their village lands than with the more 
formal ceremonies of doctrinal religion. But all will 
.admit the obligation to undertake a pilgrim- 
Piigrim* yhere are shrines throughout the 

country. One is situated hard by the 
glaciers of the Himalayas, another on«the seagoast 
at* the extremity of Cape Comorin. ‘’On the east 
coast IS the famous temple of Jaganndtli, beneath ' 
whose processional car devotees would in past years 
ill^ th€^nt^elves. In the plains of northern India 
are Muttra and Benares; and numerous bathing 
fairs'are annually held at places ou the great rivers. 
To visit holy places is as desirable as it was in England 
in Chaucer’s days. But one may make the pilgrimage 
by railway, and on festival occasions vast prowds are 
assembled by special trains. The pilgrim traffic is 
a most important asset of the Indian railways. 
There ate still, however, thousands who prefer 
journeying -on foot; passing through the hills -of 
cehtrai India one may eoioe across a^ footpath along 
which there streams for hours together a line of men 
and women on their way to Jagannithr The n^en * 
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■me .usually carrying phials lOf Gaiig^es water, and 
^eerily salute the stranger with an invocation 'to 
MihadetA Great God. In the Himalayas one 
ni;a|r meet mth ascetics measuring their way to the 
shrine by their body’s length, with a full-length 
ptf<|stration at each step taken. 

®n special occasions sacrifices may consist in the 
he^eading of buffaloes^or goats : wooden stocks are 
so4ietimes used to keep the .victim’s head in 
po|ition. B ut they are generally limited to 
oblations of grain or flowers. When per- 
forined by Bfahmins they occasionally have a very 
curious significance. Missing my train at a road- 
side station, I had an. aged Brahmin as companion 
in misfortune, and we waited togetherin the shade ot 
a tree. Time passed, and at last he undid a bag 
which he carried, and clearing a space on the ground, 
prepared for> a sacrifice. He set out a number of 
little brass vessels, cups and platters, placing water 
in some ^d flowers in others. Uttering formulas, 
he proceeded to take first onp and then another, shift- 
ing the water and moving the flowers. At timessjie 
took a spoonful of water from one of the vessels and 
emptied it on the ground. When the ceremony was 
ended I inquired whether I . was right in supposing 
that he was offering a meal to the god. He assented. 
1 asked w\^at was the meaning of his manipulations 
with the spoop. ‘That,’ he replied, ‘was the ex- 
pectoration of the god.’ A Brahmin in preparing 
his meal will, if he has time, set out portions of it in 
little brass pots for the gods whose fellow he is, 
summoning sthem to take thtiir share by a bla^t 6h 
a: little shell-tnunpet. He sits down to eat in 
■j|tbstly'6<ppa^ 
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The ascetic life is the natural fruit of the pessimism 
of India. In no other country is such transcendent 
merit attached to mortification •£ the flesh. 
Ascetics press their martyrdom to almost in- 
credible limits : they will spend their , days 
outstretched upon a bed of spikes they will hold up 
an arm till it withers in the socket : literally they 
treat the body as though it were a slave. The devo- 
tee is saluted everywhere as ‘ Maharaja ’ ; men of 
wealth and position constantly in their declining years 
resign their possessions to their heirs" and wait for 
death in nakedness and poverty by {he Ganges at 
Benares : nay, it is no uncommon thing that young 
men of education, the products of our universities, 
should relinquish -their interests and their ambitions, 
and join the wandering army of devotees who, liter- 
ally in sackcloth and ashes, seek gra^e in an unend- 
ing round of pilgrimages. • Two illustrations may 
be given. We were photographing the^little temples 
which surround the holy source of the river^Jerbudda,' 
in a vafley deep set in the wild hills of central India. 

the steps there was a group of ascetics, their 
nakedness hid by little but ashes, and masses of 
dishevelled hair. One of them came up, and court- 
eously remarked in excellent English, that he feared 
one of his companions^ had moved and spoilt the 
picture. It turned out that for several years he had 
been assistant to a fashionable Calcutta photo- 
grapher. • 

Travelling by rail between Calcutta and Madias, 
{ noticed at a station a tall, striking figure, yellow- 
turbaned, dressed in a long red gown, across which 
there hung a chain of silver atpulets. He was 
attended by two nearly naked servahts who, entering" 
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fil)r . compartment, spread on the opposite bench a 
black antelope’s skin. On this their master sat him- 
self crossil-l^ged. After some minutes of expectant 
silence, f offered him the salutation due to a Brahmin 
of fposition. • He cheerfully returned it, and we 
enlpred into conversation, which I found he could 
coifduct iif fluent English. With Indian frankness 
hefrelated to me his history. He was a graduate 
wiHi honours, of the Madras University : he had 
served the Government in the police department, in 
which he had attained responsible rank, and which 
(aS'he was caTeful to show me by the production of 
certificates) he left with the highest character. He 
had ‘ found religion,’ and for several years had wan- 
dered as an ascetic over the continent, visiting every 
shrine of importance, even to one on the ice-bound 
confines of Tibet. He confessed to disappointment, 
and, at the time of out* meeting, had taken service, 
as family priest, with a Hindu lady of rank. When 
we parted he pressed into my hand a number of 
tracts, written by himself in excellent English, on 
such theosophical subjects as the identity of map’s 
soul with the Spirit of God. 

The hill tribes 'have simpler methods of attaining 
self-absorption. In the jungles you may chance 
upon a swing suspended in front of a little thatched 
shrine. In it the Gond priest swings himself into 
a form of ecstasy. 
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The foundations of the Hindu religion 'kre lost in 
the maze of speculations with which men endeavour 
Origin to account for the unreasonableness of Iife% 
M^un cJfC'^^stances. The origin ^of Muham- 
madan raadanism— of the faith of Islkm — is alto- 
belief. gether clear, historical point of 

view this religion is, like Christianity, derived from 
Judaisnh Founded in Arabia during the seveiifh 
century, at a time when Greek Christianity had 
spread over all *the countries of the Levant, its doc- 
trines protest against the teachings of Greek Chris- 
tianity, but are nevertheless fcoloured b^hem. The 
name of Our Lord, pronounced Isa, and ^that of the 
Virgin (^Maryam), are well known* to all Muham- 
madans, ^and are never* used by them without the 
p^x of a title of reverence! But the influence of 
Judaism is still more apparent. The teachings of 
Muhammad, which form the Kor^n, and the autho- 
ritative commentaries on the Kordn, make frequent 
references to the histoiy of the Old Testament 
Mifhammadans are quite familiar with its leading 
incidents. Their children are frequently named after 
the Hebrew patriarchs. Abraham, Isaac, Jacoby 
Esau, Ishmael, and Joseph are specially cothinon, 
althbugh,' correctly pronounced, they may not strike 
the English ear immediately.^ Crossing on one 

^ It riidiil4 be added that aames are aliso taken from the New Tesla* 
meht 
% 
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oip^^pn fi'om Karachi to Bombay, I listened to a 
di^ussion amongst the Muhammadan deck-pas- 
senigers ^ # whether a whale we came across was of 
th& same' kind as the hsh which swallowed Joi\ah. 
Thteir jrespect for the Old Testament and for the 
GoppetS has led* Muhammadans to group Jews, 
Ct^istians,* and themselves together as ‘ People , of 
Book,’ and as fundamentally distinguished from 
people of all other creeds. The distinction is 
indeed immense : it is the distinction between revealed 
and unrevealed religion — between a God that is 
searched for fn Nature and a God that is found out- 
side ft, whom we realise as existing apart from 
Nature, and to- whom we can appeal against her 
injustices. To those who sought the Divine in the 
workings of Nature, ideas were material and worship 
was idolatrous. Nature would only give hints in 
omens and auguries and through the oracles that 
were associated with the beauty or wondrousness of 
certain lo^lities^ But God, .revealed as a Spirit, 
could communicate with ^he spirit of iftankind, ' 
and could declare Hie ordinances to His cho^n 
prophets. 

The religions of Chaldea and Egypt grew up in 
cultivated plains and appealed to the anxieties of 
mankind for the course^of the seasons. 
Hinduismas also a religion of the plain ; but and 
it is deeply tinged with the mysteriousness ”'’8'®“- 
of hills and forests. Islim had its birth in the desert, 
where Nature is at her simplest and does not prompt 
the imagination by the diversity of her forces. It 
was in the desert that the Children of Israel were 
given the Law and the Commandments. The 
• cardinal principle of Ishim is the Unity of God : this 
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is an absolute dogma which admits of no' compUoax 
tion—not even for illustrative purposes. He can he 
represented by no material form : idolatry is abhor- 
rent, and Isldm permits of no graven images even for 
artistic purposes. The Sultan of Turkey may not 
put his head upon coins, and MuhatAmadan architec- 
tural decoration is purely formal. The "Jews were 
sharply distinguished from most other nations of 
their time in the congregational character of their 
worship : believers united in the services of the 
synagogue. Congregational worship is a prominent* 
feature of Muhammadanism, and it ifas exerted a 
powerful influence in keeping men together, and in 
counteracting -the disintegrating tendencies which 
have divided so minutely the Hindus. The religious 
services of the Muhammadans are impressive-in their 
discipline and their simplicity. Ranged in straight 
lines, one behind the other, *the worshippers follow 
the words of the ministrant with genfiflexions and 
prostrations that fall .exactly togetSier. ’The effect ' 
may be' formal — may. even suggest drill — but 
no , one witnessed the •service but has been 

moved by its congregational effect, by its suggestion 
of unity in word and action. “The worshippers 
disperse, but they take .home with them the idea 
that they belong to a ^rmly welded community. 
This conviction is strengthened by a democratic 
sentiment that possesses real vitality. Before the 
majesty of God all men are equal. Whatever be 
the difference in rank or fortune, one Muham- 
madan can appeal to another as his brother, and 
society is bound together .as - by a kind of free- 
masoniy. 

One may notice many points of resemblance with * 
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Builtait Christianity. There is the same disdain of 
eh^ellishments in worship and the same coi„ci- 
rehsh foV lengthy pulpit discourses. No d^ces 
separate priesthood is recognised, and the Puritan 
ministrant (ImAm) is but a leading member of Chris- 
th# congregation.* The Mullahs of whom 
one hears*are not priests but preachers : they rouse 
thi feelings of the people, but do not act for them in 
preyer or sacrifice. A similar fatalism enmeshes the 
judgment : a similar militant fierceness hardens its 
attitude towards unbelievers. Nay more, the Muham- 
madans, like* the Puritans, are fond of manifesting 
their piety in naming their children, and men are 
commonly called by such names as ‘-The Servant of 
God ’ {Abdullah), ‘ The Unity of God ’ {Wahidullah), 

‘ The Merc^ of God ’ {Rahfnatullah),*&nA ‘ The Slave 
of the Almighty ’ {Abdul kddir). 

But saints are held infa reverence which can hardly 
be distinguished from adoration : the uneducated 
undoubtedly wfirship them. The saint’s 
shrine is in most cases Jiis tomb. Sucfi adora- 
shrines are scattered all over the country, — 
sometimes a little masonry grave with a niche 
in which a lamp is kept burning, sometimes a large 
domed building with an hereditary staff of ministrants 
(called ‘ servants ’) who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the saint and live by the offerings of 
the faithful. cSuch institutions have their special 
annual days^of festival, when Muhammadans collect 
in thousands. Hindus attend also, and the occasion 
becomes a fair which is welcomed by all classes for 
business and amusement. 

IsMm surprises us by the sensuality of the /oys 
Which the 'faithful are offered in its Paradise— by 
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material cdnceptioiis of the hereafter, that, dempi^js* 
ing to men, must have lowered 
ti(^? ideals of womanhood. But w^ niAist rernem* 
^beie- -ber that the message of Muhammad was 
addressed, not to the weary and«heavy laden, 
but to the vigorous and full-blooded sons of the 
desert. ' " 

There are over 62 millions of Muhammadans in 
India : in British provinces they form nearly a 
The quarter of the population. Is^m invaded 
north-western corner, and we 
pop^. should expect to find its adherents decrease 
don. jn number as we travel eastward and south- 
ward. With one very remarkable exception this is 
the case. In the' Panjdb and Sindh it is the creed of 
more than h^lf the population : in the United 
Provinces of only a seventh : in Bombay of a tenth, 
and in Madras of only a fourteenth. The exception 
is in the eastern districts of Bengal, where Islim 
formed, by conversions, a fresh cdntre of growth, 
and hasliMn embraced by two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. It appears that the Muhammadan population 
is increasing more rapidly than the Hindu. During 
the last decade of the census its rate of increase was 
four times that of the rest of the population. This 
great disparity is due in, great measure to the fact 
that there are few Muhammadans in the areas whidh 
suffered so terribly from the faminesoof 1896-1900. ‘ 
But, this consideration apart, Muhantmadans are 
multiplying more vigorously than the Hindus,. «wing 
probably to their meat diet, to their dislike t>f child*' 
ffltpkgtt^ and to the remarriage of their widows. In 
race tb^’ is a strong admixture of A^han blood in 
die Panjdb : elsewhere those descend^ from iiiiini- ^ 
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diieily of the central Asian stock ivhich 
0 i||^ he loosely described as Tartar, and which they 
thdaiselvhs*5tyie Moghal. But a large proportion 
ard converts from Hinduism or from atoriginal 
sujperstitionso* Two millions of the Muhammadans 
ofithe Panjdb retain a caste title which indicates that 
thiy were 'originally Hindus. The ‘new Muslims’ 
of ihe districts round Dehli have been already men- 
tioiied. There are converts among men of rank, 
wl|o record their descent by uniting the Hindu title 
of Raja to a Muhammadan name. In eastern 
Bcmgal there are families of Afghan, Moghal, and 
even Arab descent. But the mass of the Muham-. 
madan population is aboriginal, and owes its creed 
to conversion. Isldm is still gaining steadily, if 
slowly, by conversion. The equality on which it 
places its adherents is, of course, a powerful attraction 
to thftlowe* castes. • 

But althotigh a large proportion of the Muham- 
' madans are of 'Hindu or aboriginal blood, their 
separation from the rest of jthe population^is Distinc- 
absolute. Muhammadans are distinguished 
by their dress, by the fashion of wearing Muham- 
b^rds (which antongst Hindus ik not nearly ““Jana, 
so general), and above all, by their names, which are 
generally scriptural or significant of doctrine, and 
are entirely different from those used by Hindus. 
The various tkles of honour with which the (Govern- 
ment acknowledges eminent services or merit are in 
two distinct classes, one for Hindus, the other for 
j|[Uhmnmadans. The latter are further distinguished 
by tihe prayers which no sense of false shame prev^ts 
•h di|ibut Muhammadan from offering at certain hours 
daywherever he may chance to be. A Euro^ 
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pea» is surprised, and perhaps a little shan^, toiAee 
a Muhammadan fellow-traveller in a railway carriage 
stop his conversation, spread his prayer^jcafrpet and 
p,erform his devotions when the hour for prayer has 
arrived. In hopes of a personal resifrrection, the 
bodies of the dead are, as with ui$, buried in ceme- 
teries, not cremated, according to the Hindh practice. 
So it comes that the Muhammadan, though living in 
partibus iniidelium, never forgets that he is separate 
in communion from unbelievers, that he belongs to 
a freemasonry, the signs of which are public, not 
secret — which proclaims itself to the world and does 
not merely reveal itself to members of the brother- 
hood. For the rest Hindus and Muhammadans 
generally live together amicably enough. They do 
not occupy separate quarters in towns ^or villages. 
But when Muhammadans are touched iti their pride 
of religion they are preparfed instantly* to ripe in 
asserting it. And causes of disagreement are by no 
means infrequent. A Hindu religious procession 
may dislu/b Muhammadan worship as it passes a 
mosque — nay, if feelings are* embittered, may offer 
open insult. The Muhammadans retaliate by pol- 
luting a Hindu temple, and a riot efisues which taxes 
to the utmost the firmness and the discretion of the 
ofiicers of Government. A Muhammadan procession 
carrying a mimic shrine may find that its emblem 
will not pass below the branches of a. pipal (fig) tree. 
The HOIndus will not permit the branches to be cut : 
the Muhammadans will not abate one inch from the 
dignity of their shrine. But the most fertile cause of 
strife is the sacrifice by Muhammadans of cows at 
the. festival which commemorates the sacrifice of* 
Abraham. By a misapprehension (for which there ' 
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is oo autiiority in the Kordn) they consider them- 
selvSes bound to keep the occasion by the sacrifice, 
n^of a but of a cow. This ceremony offends 
the- very tenderest of Hindu scruples, and leads to 
bi^rness of Animosity, to rioting, and to bloodshed. 
A$ that the Government can do to obviate quarrels 
is |o take fts stand upon the Custom which both sides 
relpect, and to permit of these sacrifices bnly in 
hoiuses where it has been usual to offer them. 

The unify ijig force of Jslam has checked schism, 
and religious divisions are few in number. The 
principal one is that between the Sunnis and 
the Shias. These sects differ in the respect 
they pay to certain commentaries on the Korin: 
but they are mainly divided by a radical difference of 
opinion as to the proper method of appointing suces- 
sors to the ]?rophet. His first three successors were 
selected democratically^by the faithful in disregard 
of the claim of his son-in-law, Ali. Ali succeeded to 
the fourth vacancy : his sons, Hassan and Hussain, 
were attacked by a rival and were killed, ^h*eroically 
fighting, at the battle of Kerbela.* The Sunnis 
accept the succession as it stands : to the Shias the 
first three successors were ihterlopers. In fact they 
hold that the Caliphate should have descended by in- 
heritance, and they reckon the sons of Ali as the chiefest 
of martyrs. They commemorate their martyrdom 
during the festival of the Muharram, and ^rry in 
procession mimic shrines artistically constrtleted of 
bamboo, coloured paper, and tinsel, which they 
escort with shouts of lamentation. The Shias have 
their headquarters in Persia : in India they are much 

' Tradition is inco^ect in respect to Hassan, wbo took no part in this 
bottle, and ended his life under different citcttinsUnces. 
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lesffrnumerous than the Sunnis, but are an 'imiK)r^f 
element in the population of- the two large citi^ of 
Lucknow and Hyderabad. The Muharr|nA celebra- 
tions afford, however, entertainment to the whole of 
the population, and Hindus may often be seen taking 
part in the processions. A Muhammldan sect known 
as the Wahibis became very prominent in India 
some forty years ago. It represented the strictest 
views of Muhammadan Puritanism, and held views 
that were politically of importance, since they asserted 
that India was an alien country in whicli Muhamma- 
dans should always be at war with unbelievers of all 
classes. For many years past one has heard but little 
of it At the other extreme are the' Sdfi doctrines. 
"They introduce into Muhammadanism the idea of 
ecstatic communion with God — an idea which (as 
we have seen) was popularised amongst the Hindus 
by the poet Tulsi Dds. The Sdfis illustrate, their 
ecstasies by similes drawn from the wine cup, which 
it is difBcult always to recognise as Mlegorical. The 
poems olf pmar Khayydra illustrate the philosophical 
cynicism into which these ecstasies not uncommonly 
faded. . . 

,There is on the Malabar spice coast— far away 
from the general. Muhammadan life of India — a 
colony of Arabs ^which settled' there some 
Mopiahs, centuries ago. Their descendants— 
\nowh as Moplahs — have sunk to the posi- 
tion ofeimall cultivators. But they possess a courage 
wliidi has made them the terror of their landlords, 
and has within recent timfis opposed itself without 
thought* of death to the controUiiig operations of 
ri^lar troops. The Mopluhs affo^ a curiows tM 

stance of the long transmission by lnh«irifhni6$ 

.0, 
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pfr courage in such a climate of.i»oist, ener- 

heat as ordinarily dissipates it. 

/the dcanestic arrangements of the Muhammadans 
rei^'-upon tfie belief that a woman who is not in love 
wi^ her husband is liable to go astray in 
mi$ed society. 'Marriages are arranged, and hamma" 
loA^ may or may not follow ; moreover, a ^ 
wift^s love must be suspected of inconstancy 
wmnf under a system of polygamy, she shares 
he| husband with others. Accordingly, from the 
tin^e they become marriageable, women are strictly 
secluded in thAr homes. Little girls can attend school, 
where they commit to heart chapters of the Arabic 
Kordn — as unintelligible to them as to our children 
would be the Scriptures in Latin. But on emerging 
from childhood they enter the zendnapor harem, and 
henceforth tlfe outside world reaches them by hearsay 
only. , Their existence ^ven is ignored ; it is bad 
manners to rdfer to the wife of a visitor, except in the 
Vague phrsTse ‘y6ur veiled ones.’ The narrowness 
of an outlook which is linyted to the honfe must 
lessen the educative e£fet:t of the mother’s influence : 
ignorant as she is of the world and its manners, she 
cannot give hw’sons those early impressions which 
assist us so greatly in the conduct of life. But the 
Muhammadan lady does no^ repine at her seclusion : 
rather does;she esteem it as a mark of dignity. The 
poorer classes gannot afford much domestic (Eivacy. 
But when on^ of them rises in the world his w^ will 
eagerly retire .behind the purdah (curtain). After 
allr the social circle of the Muhammadan lady is 
probably not moire restricted than that of many 
Kr^lish bourgeois ftuniUe^ For her husband, spcimy 
MHimhits of im$n only. Hut his mannem have not 
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aufflfered : his courtesy suffers nothing in comparkiijn 
with that of the most polished European men of the 
world. It is permitted to marry four wives^: but in most 
cases a hustend finds one quite sufficiently expensive. 
He can divorce a wife by uttering a formula three times 
in the presence of witnesses. Bufcto assert this right 
is expensive. • For it is a marriage obligation of the 
husband’s to settle upon his wife a substantial dowry 
which must, be paid over to her if she is divorced. 
So practically safeguarded, the married state is mUCh 
less unfavourable to the Muhammadan woman than 
it is often supposed to be. But polygSmy is exceed- 
ingly injurious in the domestic quarrels it engenders. 
Brothers by different mothers are hardly of the same 
family, and in these circumstances no respect can be 
claimed by theieldest son. Muhammadan inheritance 
is not unfrequently disturbed by the bitterest jealousy : 
the Emperor Aurangzeb conquered in patched battles 
two of his brothers before securing hisHhrone. 

There are everywhere men of High r&nk, wealth,' 
and intelligence at the head of the community. But 
Gcneini general conditiop of the Muhammadans 
condi^ is one of poverty and depression — all the 
more bitter as they have the memory with 
them 6f Imperial fortun^. In the PanjAb and Sindh 
and in eastern Bengal lihey are cultivators. Else- 
where they prefer town to country life, ^nd particu- 
larly ififect the industries of weavipg and dyeing. 
They rarely acquire riches. They^have against them 
two important provisions of their customary law. In 
the first place, the method in which property is 
divide amongst heirs tends to its morceUemmt i 
the widow and each of ^the children are entitled 
fractional ^res : land is subdivided into minu4 
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ff 3 )gat&atsi and the sharers in a holding are oftefi so 
inimerous that their names can hardly be recorded in 
theiGovertirtient land registers. The Muhammadans 
ap|:dy to the inheritance of land a rule which the 
Prc|)het intended for sheep and camels. I n the second 
pla4e, it is forbidden to take interest for money. The 
■ bro^*mindftd may not apply this to debtors who are 
infidels. But the majority cannot reconcile it with 
the|r conscience to take interest from any one. It 
wS!| even offend the principles of wealthy benefactors 
that their endowments of land should be converted 
into Governii^ent securities. Taking no interest 
themselves, the Muhammadans pay it at high rates 
when they borrow from Hindus, and are thus heavily 
fettered in commercial competition. In the interior 
of the county they expect very littla from trade or 
industry. But commercial instincts are developed 
by the influences of seaport towns, and in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and \^hittagong there are communities of 
keen and ehterpifsing Muhammadan traders, some 
members of which are exceedingly wealthy. Muham- 
madans of Bombay hol4 in their hands much of the 
trade with East Africa, and those of Chittagong have 
played a part of importance in developing the com- 
merce of Rangoon. One section of the former — 
known as the Khojas — has, a curious history. It 
claims descent by conversion from the disciples of a 
militant preachy of Syria, who, as the ‘Old Man of 
the Mountains’ was the subject of very fantastic 
legends in crusading days. The Khojas submit 
themselves to an hereditary chief whose authority 
extends to spiritual as well as to secular afiEairs, and 
tinders him an influentiaL personality in Indian 

i^teQr. 
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Living intermixed with die Hindus, the Muhatii- 
madans have not been protected altogether by th^ir 
Hindu religion from the influence of THndu ideas ^ 
influ- and customs. They have become infected 
ences. gcruples about food, and are cut off from 

Europeans by prejudices that would seem ridiculous 
in Persia or Turkey. Their religioit’ forbids 'the 
eating of pork, -the drinking of wine, and (amongst 
the strictest) the smoking of tobacco. But for the 
rest it suffices if the faithful abstain ‘from things 
strangled and from blood ’ : they Cannot eat the flesh 
of an animal whose throat was not cut” before life was 
. extinct, in the name of God the Most Merciful. But 
the Muhammadans of India have added greatly to 
these restrictions. Thirty years ago there were but 
very few, even of the most intelligent, who would 
eat with a European. Like the Hindus (and the” 
“ancient Egyptians) they have a prejjidice against 
crockery and glass, and consider that food and drink 
should only be taken from metal Vessels. Nor havC 
their 'religious beliefs remained uncontaminated. 
Amongst the poorer Muhammadans there is much 
gross superstition : they respect Hindu gods, share 
in the keeping of Hindu festivals,,. and may even call 
in Hindu priests. In addition they develop curious 
mysteries of their own. „ One of the most remarkable 
of these is associated with the servants of a well- 
known saint’s shrine in the Panjdb., They go about 
as ascetics, attended by little withered specimens of 
humanity, known as the saint’s ‘micfi.’ These little 
creatures are dwarfs with astonishingly small heads, ^ 
indeed their skulls do not grow beyond in&nt sac,«- 
And diey are idiots. It is said thatthey are the 
it^rn of those who have prayed at the shnne mt 
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oli^dreti and . have vowed to offer their eldest child. 
Bui lt is also said that their deformity is artificial and 
is a terrible .^vitness of cruelty to childhood. 

i| Muhammadan is most contented when he earns 
his|living by* service, and Muhammadans abound 
in the lower grades of Government employ Methods 
asT'lorderlieS, police constables, bailiffs, and oflivdi- 
pet^ clerks. Their share of higher office 
hai in great part fallen to the Hindus, because they 
have stood aloof from the English education which 
un<j|er our system has become a necessary qualifica- 
tioh for superior State service. Their attitude has 
been due in part to jealousy of a foreign tongue 
which was ousting Persian from official use. Persian 
was the official language of the Moghal empire and 
held its own ^uring many years of British rule. It 
had even been adopted in Hindu States, and was 
used by thes Maratha officials of the kingdom of 
l*iagpur. But*the Muhammadans were also alarmed 
bf the divorce ^f education from religion. The 
English schools were organised on a rigidly secular 
t».sis. Accordingly they maintained an educational 
course of their oVrti, which began by committing the 
Kordn to memory, and ended by understanding the 
meaning of its texts — that Is to say in a working 
acquaintance' with Arabic. ^It seems probable that 
their boys .have been prejudiced by learning for 
repetition chapter upon chapter of Scripture in a 
tang^uage that was entirely unknown to tl^em. 
Ifhere were, of course, some who elected for the 
Govmiment course^ of education. But their pros- 
pects of obtaining State service were not favourable. 
']^e Hindus had' anticipated them and were in 
iwssttwdon t^.the ground; they naturally disliked 
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the competition of outsiders) and combined to render 
the admission of a Muhammadan difficult and his 
service unpleasant. Thus it has resisted that in 
eastern Bengal, where two-thirds of the population 
is Muhammadan, the share held by Muhammadans 
in the superior grades of Stade service is quite 
insignificant. ^ 

During the last thirty years a great change has 
come about: Muhammadans have begun to aspire 
A new to English education, to adopt such a Euro- 
spirit of pean habit of dress as is current in Turkey, 
ing liber- to take their meals in European fashion, 
alism. This reform is almost wholly due to the 
efforts of one man — Sir Syed Ahmad Khan— who 
was by far the ablest Muhammadan of his day. 
In the service- of Government he gained much dis- 
tinction, and earned our gratitude by saving some 
English lives in the Miftiny. On f;etiring from 
service, and taking his pension, he fievoted the rest 
of his life to the welfare of his community. He was 
a man pf dignified presence, indomitable energy, 
and moving eloquence. Hie had but little acquain- 
tance with English. But he realised its growing 
importance, and saw that, if the Muhammadans 
neglected it, they would forfeit all effective share in 
the administration of tl^e country. After long en- 
deavoUr he gained sufficient support tq found the 
Anglo-Muhammadan College at AJigarh, realising 
two principles: firstly, that religion should be taught 
as well as literature and science, and secondly, that 
character should be trained by such a discipline as 
is eitforced at English public schools. Most of the 
pupils are boarders. It was characteristic of the 
man that while engaged upon this great scheme ne 
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neglected no opportunity, however small, of broaden- 
ing the views of his countrymen. He lived himself 
in European fashion ; but he had an outside guest- 
ch^ber for such of his friends as shrank from 
changing their customs, and to excite the curiosity 
of pis guests, he brightened its walls with coloured 
illtistration^of eclipses and of the phases of the moon. 
Alii envoy sent by the Sultan of Turkey to the Amir 
of -Afghanistan, passing through India on his way, 
breakfasted at the Aligarh railway station. Sir 
SyM Ahmad "brought on to the platform a number 
of his Muh^madan friends, and lifting the re- 
freshment-room curtain, showed them the astonishing 
sight of a Muhammadan of rank sitting at meat 
with the English officials who had come to receive 
him at the station. Since those days things have 
changed indeed, and there are now very few 
Muhammadfm gentlemen of education who would 
feel awkward *in accepting an Englishman’s invita- 
'tion to dinner. * 

The Aligarh college has, grown and flo&rished. 
It was exceptionally ^rtunate in one of its first 
English principals. Boys come to it from 
all parts of the Muhammadan world: its Aligaih 
cricket teams meet good English elevens '“*****• 
with credit: in the service, of Government its sons 
have won fecial credit for courage and truthfulness. 
It is much th^ best Muhammadan college in the 
world. Like,all other institutions it has its dangers. 
The founder gf the college vested its management 
in a committee : there are some Europeans on the 
committee, but the administration is practically free 
|rom control by the State. The prosperity of the 
college will be a&sured when Old Aligarh Boys 




iriii.— Hindu Institutions— The Caste 
and the Village. 


Ti|e Hindus have preserved two institutions, which 
ar(|, in general outline, not peculiar to them, but 
wl^ch have in their hands been elaborated 
and crystallised with remarkable precision, of these 
These are th® Caste and the Village. The 
effect of each is to divide society into a 
number of close compartments, and to discourage 
communication between them. By the Caste men 
are grouped according to their race or occupation : 
the “ Village groups them according *to the locality 
they inhabit. The two .systems overlap: there are 
many caste^ in India, and many villages contribute 
•to form the community of a caste. But the two 
institutions converge towards a single purpose— the 
development of small, self-contained societies which 
can resist the shock oT outside aggression and of 
natural calamities. The Caste and the Village may 
be likened to communities of zoophytes which the 
tides and currents of the ocean may ruffle but cannot 
uproot. Streams of conqifering Tartars have flooded 
India agaih and again ; but within the Caste and the 
Village HindiS society has preserved its organised 
vitality. * 

The peculiarity of the Hindu caste is that a man 
may iwt t^e a wife from outside it, and may not 
eat widt my but a caste-fellow. A carpenter, for in- 
stance) may not marry the daughter of a tflacksmith, 
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nor can he meet a blacksmith at meals. Caste is an 
‘Caste’ hereditary distinction: a man belongs to a 
more caste because he is born in it. Beit^its effects 
r ^id than further-reaching than those of any other 
distinc- hereditary distinction that the world has 
known. Where a nation h^s been formed by a 
combination of tribes, men belong to thear tribes, as 
to their families, by birth. Trades-guilds or unions 
have always tended to become hereditary institutions. 
According to Herodotus the men of Egypt were 
grouped into different classes acceding to their 
occupations, and these classes wer8 hereditary : 
each man belonged to the class of his father and 
followed his father’s trade. In the later days of the 
Roman Empire men were classed together by law 
according to their occupation, andjp change_pf 
occupation was permitted. But in ndne of these' 
cases was a man prohibited from marrying outside 
his class. Intermarriage was permissible, and the 
children took sometimes their father’s, “ sometimes • 
their mother’s places in the social scale. There was 
a fluidity "which is altogether lacking under the 
Hindu caste system. 

In other countries there have also been prejudices 
against eating with all comers. We read in the 
history of Joseph that ‘ the Egyptians might, not eat 
with the Hebrews, for this was an abomination to 
the Egyptians.’ We learn again from iHerodotus 
that a thousand years later the Egyptians did not 
like eating with Greeks. But the/e prejudices 
affected men of another nation, not their own fellow- 
countrymen, and although in alt societies there has 
always been some reluctance to sit at meals with 
men of much lower birth, or inferior status, we can 
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find no parallel to the religious prejudices of the 
HindU) which have the effect of declaring that in 
the physical relations of life persons of all other 
castes are taboo. 

The origin* of these remarkable restrictions upon 
human liberty h^s been the theme of much dis- 
cission, but is still undecided. In vague 
oiSline it may, however, be imagined. Man 
ha^ been defined as a ‘ clubbable ’ animal : 
hd has a tendency to form societies which will give 
hijn the sentfhient of fellowship without loss of his 
individuality.* The tribe originated in the family, 
and was based upon relationship. But men were 
permitted to join a tribe by adoption, maintaining 
by a fiction the idea of a common descent. Men of 
the same occupation naturally come together in a 
trades-guild^ to strengthen theii: fellowship they are 
also inclined to adopt »the fiction of a common 
ancestry. IrUese communities, whether of the tribe 
or a guild, havft a tendency to become more and 
more exclusive, and will in time surround themselves 
with an impenetrable fence unless the naTrowness of 
their view is checked *by the recognition of wider 
interests. Iif either countries concentration within 
their walls has been prevented by feelings of 
nationality or of religious* unity. In India these 
feelings have never gained streng^, and there has 
been nothing to oppose the exclusiveness of caste. 
On the contrary, the growth of rigid fomullity has 
been fostered, by an hereditary priesthood to whom 
each intricacy of observance was . for pride and 
profit 

It seems clear that caste in its present rigidity is a 
development of comparatively recent Hindu history. 
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In the earliest Vedic times Brahmins are m^ntionedn 
A com ^ appointed priests, not as hereditary 

pwmtiveiy Levites. Some centuries, however, before 
the commencement of the Christian era^ 
society had become grouped into a number 
of hereditary communities. Buf, they seemed to 
have been classes, not castes, and not to have barred 
intermarriage. In 320 b.c. the Greek envoy, Megas- 
thenes, recorded that no Hindu might marry out of 
his class, or change his profession : he also men> 
tioned that the men ate their meals aibne. But we 
can hardly theorise upon his observaticfiis since, four 
or five centuries later, the laws of Manu, giving a 
long enumeration of the classes into which society 
was divided, expressly recognised, intermarriages, 
and prescribed a very elaborate scale for determining 
the status of the children of mixed unidhs. To the 
Chinese pilgrims who visited India during the fifth 
and, seventh centuries AiD., the most Aoliceable fea- 
tures of society were Buddhist, and Buddhism was 
opposed* to rigid distinctions of caste. Indeed we 
may surmise that Buddhism, so long as it held its 
own, was a force that counteracted ^e separative 
tendencies of the Brahmins. It is pFolmble that the 
caste system acquired its present rigidity during the 
Hindu,, dark ages — between the seventh, and the 
tenth centuries — which witnessed the final triumph of 
Brahminism over the rival faith. 

In the present day the process of caste subdivision 
still continues. Old castes throw off new castes as 
offshoots. Some members of a ^te in which 
ffffflT tf , widows may remarry decide that this pi^tcttoe 
vulgarises their sodety : offiers in a caste 
whMi ht^ by adult marriage^ desire to wiHf populfur 
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by marrying their children in infancy. They 
form separate castes and rise in the world. Other 
new cast«% Inay mark a fall in the social scale, such 
astl Brahmins who will touch a plough, or Rajputs 
w^ will cultivate vegetables. But different castes 
n^er aihalgamate«unless they are stirred by the fer- 
m|nt of a religious reform. To such a revival the 
Si^hs owe their separate identity ; their society was 
recruited from many castes. So also is the theistic 
coinmunity, which has of recent years grown up in 
Ben^l under the name of the Brahmo Samij. But 
these religioiis revivals have never gone very far in 
their work of consolidation. Apart from them, the 
tendency is still to crystallise in compartments, and 
new castes are simply subdivisions of larger crystals. 
The people have, so far, not been affqpted by the idea 
of the unity of empire. Educated men are united by 
a knowledge of English, and they will sometimes 
—generally ifi private — treat caste food rules with 
disrespect. * Sonfe have had the courage to marry 
widows. But to marry outgide the caste is ’still be- 
yond the limits of imaginable daring. *In Bengal 
and Madras gchool-iife has weakened some preju- 
dices, and students of different castes, living together 
m a boarding-house, will sit down to meals together. 
But the food must have bebn cooked by a Brahmin 
or by a qaste-fellow ; an 5 in many localities each 
boarder still insists upon cooking for himself. School 
infftiences a^ also weakening the prejudices of the 
IHemry caste^ against manual labour : in the school 
carpentry shops you may see boys ofi«ll castes prac- 
tisihg -tog^er. 6*01 these relaxations do not affect 
the observance of caste rites and ^remonies, nCr, of 
ointcse^ the pibhifaition against intermarriage. There 
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is, however, outside the domain of caste, a growing 

body of importance, composed of Hindus who have 
visited Europe, America, or Japan, and*\vho object 
to submit on their return to the ceremony of purifica- 
tion, or to relinquish customs that they have acquired 
in European society. But these men are, as yet, not 
sufficiently strong or numerous to stem Ihe current 
of Hindu exclusiveness : they are as driftwood float- 
ing upon its surface. Our sympathies may go out 
to these reformers. They are attacking the most 
difficult of strongholds. And their position is weak- 
ened by the inconsistencies into whi(3i family life 
betrays them, and which furnish enough material for 
the ridicule of their opponents. Women never de- 
sire a simplification of social and religious observ- 
ances, and the piajority of young Hindus we see in 
London and at the .universities will, on their return 
to India, not be welcomed'' by their n^others and 
sisters till they have purged themseiVes from the 
taint of their sea-voyage, and thei^' association with 
Europeans, by undergoing a ceremony of formal 
purification 

Never has human society been more complicated 
or artificial. The people of a caste are isolated firom 

all others by their marriage laws, their social 
ca^a customs, their religious practices, and their 
<rf wte precedence. Marriage outside the paste is an 
' *’' impossible abomination. Within the caste 
it is limited by strict rule. Each ca^ste contains 
groups, and bridegroom and bride shoqld come from 
different groups. By a prejudice, some traces of 
which we can find amopg ourselves, a man may not 
marry above him, and a woman may not marry 
below her. In regard to social customs, the most 
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prominent restriction is that already referred to, 
which prevents a man from touching food that has 
been cooked, or even touched, by any one but a caste- 
feUow or a Brahmin. There are indeed castes — low 
d(|wn the scale — which are even more particular than 
the generality, a^d will have nothing to do with 
Bfahmin cookery. In India one can sit at meat only 
with a caste-fellow. There may be friendship between 
n»en of different castes ; but they must separate at 
meal-times. The expansiveness, the geniality of the 
dinner-table, * which, with us, renders eating and 
drinking the* sacraments of friendship, can in India 
join no hands across the barriers of caste. This 
food taboo is constantly in evidence : complicating, 
as it does, the business of daily life, it is an ever- 
present reminder that one belongs, not to the brother- 
hood of man, but to a peculiar people. It grievously 
hampers th^e daily life of any one who is not a stay- 
at-home, and*convenient relaxations have gradually 
been permitted. ^ Water may be taken from the 
pitcher of a man of low — but not of very low— caste ; 
otherwise, in a land of wells, a traveller Tnight die of 
thirst Light refreshments, such as biscuits and 
sweetmeats, may be purchased and eaten without 
asking questions for conscience' sake : so also with 
ice and soda-water at railwjty stations. But, save for 
Indians who are anglicfsed, meals are still cere- 
monial rites, with, indeed, some such symbolism of 
sacrifice as attached to the banquets of Homer. In 
religion aga^, each caste has its peculiar observ- 
ances and (as has already been noticed) many 
^castes worship as a kind o4 totem the chief imple- 
ment of their trade. Each caste has a governing 
/ecunmittee of its own with a jurisdiction vrhich may 
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he com^red to that of our courts of Arches; Probate, 
and Divorce. By its rules and precedence the 
caste system permanently establishes thewmost extra- 
ordinary inequality between man* and man. The 
Brahmin stands above all in undisputed superiority. 
His person is sacred : disrespect j;o him is a^serious 
crime : on his part offences are generally venial : 
under Hindu rule he enjoyed ‘ benefit of clergy’ of the 
widest extent. Down the scale caste follows caste in 
more or less settled gradation. Some castes dispute 
their position on the precedence list,^ dnd some may 
be bracketed with others. Each takeS pride in its 
position and peculiarities, and jealousy of caste dis- 
dnctions is absolutely unknown. 

The houses of a typical Indian village are clustered 
together more after the fashion of a little town^ than. 

of a village, as we know it. .Round about 
^lage. there are sometimes' broad earthen ramparts 
which gave the strength of a fortress in time 
of trouble. Immediately outside ttie wills there is ' 
a strip of common, or waste land, on which each 
cultivating^ family has its manure heap, and its 
threshing-floor, and where the village cattle are coir 
lected on their way to and from their daily pasturage. 
Around lie the fields within an irregular periphery. 
They are separated by no hedges or fences : they 
lie open to one another, ‘and, viewed from above, 
resemble the pattern of some irregular ^tch^rork. 
In some parts of the village the fields, are roughly 
square-shaped — from one to two acres ip°area. Else- 
where they form little parallel strips of vety small 
size, as many as twenty sometimes going to theij^re. 
This minute subdivision results from an arrai^fe- 
ment under wbiidb each holding comprises a sliCft cf 
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kind of soil in the village. Those who have read 
S^bohm’s English Village Community^ and remem- 
ber the fielfl-map it includes, will have a good idea 
of the distribution of land in a typical Indian village. 
As in early English days, so now in India, a holding, 
orf'vi^ate,’ consists of a number of little parcels, 
thkt are stiewn about the village area, no two parcels 
lying alongside. It is unnecessary to explain how 
gisatly such an arrangement must prejudice economy 
aiP expedition in farm work, and the improvement 
oiland by su^h processes as draining. On the other 
hand, with Undersized cattle and primitive imple- 
ments, ploughing is a long operation, and does not 
cover daily so large an area as to necessitate many 
transfers from one plot to another. It is not un- 
.Gommon for land in preparation fof wheat to be 
ploughed and reploughed twenty times over. The 
tenures upon which th^ fields were originally held 
have been a ^ood deal obscured by conquei^ and by 
■ migration. * Ali^s have found their way into the 
precincts of the village, and into partnership with 
the descendants of its ancient patriarchs : manorial 
rights have been thrust upon the village from above, 
with over-lordships — sometimes several grades of 
over-lordship — one above the other. But looking 
beneath the surface two driginal types of vUlage 
appear ; ont in which the ’land is held by a heteso- 
geneous collecUon of persons — of different castes— 
who represe^r a mixed band either of reelaiming 
immigrants Of of annexing marauders ; the other in 
which the proprietors are a brotherhood— necessarily 
of jiue same easte— who hold. ^ land in a kind of 
I»fht^hip» latter is probably the more archaic 
Tha^’Biembers of thi Imtiwrhood in theoi^ 
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hold by'’ shares, not by definite apportionment of land. 
A man, for instance, whose share is a sixteenth, was 
entitled to a sixteenth share of the profits^ but not, 
save by incidental arrangement, to hold and cultivate 
any particular sixteenth of the areat But, as a 
matter of fact, the fields have genfsrally been allotted, 
more or less permanently, amongst the members, 
although part of the area is even now frequently held 
in commonalty, and is cultivated either by tenants or 
by members of the brotherhood paying rent to the 
common purse. Such a distribution would tend 
gradually to fall out of accord with tlfe ratio of the 
nominal shares to one another. Some land would 
gain in value more rapidly than others : the intro- 
duction of irrigation would in this way completely 
alter the relative value of different parts of the village 
area. Families would die out, and fhe equitable 
distribution of their fields would often be evaded by 
the more powerful members of th^ community. 
When, for any reason or other, thfe allotment of the- 
land beeame glaringly unfair, there was a recognised 
remedy in a little agrarian revolution : the fields were 
pooled, and were redistributed by lot. Such periodic 
redistributions were of frequent occurrence down to 
quite recent times in the Chattisgarh tract of the 
Central Provinces, one ' of the few localities which 
escaped annexation by tfie Mo^hals, and preserved 
the traditions of Hindu practice. '|^hc members of 
the village brotherhood were often numerous, 
running in large villages into hundreds. But, 
though owning the land, they did not necessarily 
cultivate it. Brahmins and Rajputs, holding in 
some districts a very large propoifUcm of the land, 
will rarely lay their hands upon die i^lt of a plough. 
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They would be outcasted if they did so. They 
cultivate either by tenants or by hired labour, the 
trs^tional %-ent paid by the one, or wages paid 
to die other, being not a cash amount but a share 
of the produce. Below the proprietary brother- 
hOc|l, then, there is a body of tenants, and below 
the| tenantsk a body of labourers, each subsisting 
dir^jtly upon the land, and sharing its produce 
wM the proprietors, in virtue of an arrange- 
meht which, till recent years, was defined by custom, 
an4 could be ^nodified in no degree the stress 
of competition. The village is provided with a 
sta^ of rough artisans — such as blacksmiths and 
carpenters. These also were remunerated by a share 
of the produce. The blacksmith, for instance, was 
entitled to so many sheaves of wheat, ^o many cakes 
of sugar, for each ploughshare, provided by him. 
Lastly, there are the village servants, the barber, the 
waterman, and* the watchman, all paid by shares 
produce^ and, mdfe influential than these; the ac- 
countant, who registers the receipts and ^pdhditure 
of the brotherhood and of the village ftTnd. Each 
vdlage has its fund, maintained by subscription, 
which providesi*for the cost of village festivals, of 
qumrrels with adjacent villages, and of conciliating 
‘State officials. The villagfe generally lived in a 
state of rivalry with iffie villages around it, and had 
but little oomsraficatihi with them, except through 
Castas gue&t-fi^pls. Boundary disputes, were of 
common occu^ncej and often eventitated in little 
village wars. Inr fact the village was essentially a 
State in with as complete an individuality 

Jfarraw,indeC(M^thescopeforcompetitioninthese 

: ::■ :i:" . jj. ^ . 
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complicated little societies. The village stood within 
a ring fence ; and, within it again, each little group 
was palisaded off from the groups around ft* Internal 
decay there might be. No outlets relieved the pres- 
sure of multiplying humanity. But the village, as 
a self-contained unit, has manifested extraordinary 
powers of resistance, and has remained a centre of 
vitality in the darkest days of foreign conquest. 

The Caste and the Village protected society against 
the harassing activities of the State. They also 
Caste and limited the disturbance which could be caused 
village it by the enterprise or ambition^ of individuals 
th® aggressiveness, that is to say, of free 
tion. competition. Each village, each caste, had 
a sphere of its own, which could not be invaded from 
the outside: efich of them was sufBciently compact 
and homogeneous, to be governed iSy rules and 
customs which effectually stilled competition amongst 
its members. Custom, not enterprise,'^ regulated the 
apportionment of the land, the profession or trade of 
’ the individual, and the r^tes of remuneration or wages. 
The forces^of Nature, as represented by competition, 
were regarded not as beneffcial, but as injurious ; 
and it appeared that man was happiest and best when 
shut off from the struggling life of his environment, 
with bis individuality stfictly harnessed to the chariot 
of the commonwealth. 

This pessimistic idea contrasts very strikingly with 
the profound trust in the benefits of free com- 
and petition which, only a generation ago, guided 
the course of English politics. Alarmed 
this by the misery and degradation of labour 
'^®****®‘' that is sweated or rejected ..by competitive 
industry, we have been changing our opinion ; and it 
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may be said that the doctrines that were preached by 
Cobden and Herbert Spencer now survive only in 
Fre^ Trade *and Free Immigration. The pendulum 
has {swung far in the opposite direction, and no one 
vifill now dispute the authority of the State to lay a 
moderating hand upon the power of those that are 
uppermost Sn the struggle for life. Indeed, the 
characteristic of the present day is a growing accept- 
ance of socialistic principles. Socialism is the nega- 
tion of free competition, and the Hindu system may 
give us some ^jdea of its fruits. 

It is hard to fight against Nature. She might not 
break through the protecting circles of the Caste and 
the Village. But she attacked them insidi- 
ously from within. By an increase of penalties 
population fqr which there was no .outlet, 
each compartment of society became con- 
gested with (hijmanity. *rhe practice of infanticide 
was a desperate effort for breathing space. Energy 
was stifled, and from the minute subdivision of the 
land and of its produce there resulted extrejie poverty 
and hosts of unemployed. In India these are a 
legitimate burden upon the industry of their relations. 
It is no disgrace to live in idle dependence, and the 
weight of the incubus of family charity is to us M 
surprising as the cheerful resignation with which it 
is borne. .You may devise a scheme which will 
regulate the digtribution and the terms of employ- 
ment, but yoi|r rules will not create employment as 
increasing multitudes demand it. You may limit 
the number of the rich, but the poor will be as poor 
as ever— only more numerous than Nature intended 
them to be. And wor^ still, the spirit of enterprise 
with which Natife has endowed us will not live in 
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captivity. It takes fi%ht, and custom lies upon the 
people- 

‘withaweigkt ' 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as lift’ 

* ■» 

May we not then conclude that there is no fixed 
guiding star in social politics? There ^re indeed 
Lessons beacons marking dangerous rocks on either 
hand ; but they show what to avoid and give 
social no clear direction for the setting of the com- 
poiitia pags, Scylla is the unhappiness of the 
individual; Charybdis the decadence^ of the race. 
Between these perils the. ship of State painfully 
labours, compelled by an adverse wind to tack first 
towards one danger and then towards the other— to 
risk national decay by over-protection of the indivi- 
dual, to risk misery of individuals by o^er-deference 
to the strong. Statesmanship must, then, consist, 
not in vain search for a principle and vn ’devotion to 
it, but In knowledge of the momeht wheii a change, 
of course is necessary, and in ability to bring the 
ship round 'upon another tack. • 



ix.— Domestic Life. 


llyou would see the man that typifies India, picture 
t4 yourself the cultivator. It is an evening in 
October, and he is returning from a hard 
df|f ’s work sowing his wheat. Dark-skinned, 
wiry, stripped save for a loin-cloth and a ^nage 
turban, he steps behind liis bullocks slowly 
but erect, and with a certain dignity of carriage. 
He wears a moustache but no beard, and through the 
folds of his loose turban you may se^that his head is 
shaven, save for a single lock -on the crown. His 
bullodts are yoked by a*wooden frame passing over 
their neeks kad jesting against their large humps. 

■ Th^ drag*the plough on its side along the ground : 
it is the simplest form of grubber— wot^enj with an 
iron spike as its share.^ On either side of the dusty 
path are small unfenced fields, resembling our allot- 
ment grounds ; some lying open, freshly plougl^ 
for the cold-weather crops, others standing thick wffli 
cotton and millets, ready, for harvest The millets 
are higheif than his head, but across the ploughed 
fields, or the cotton, are views of dark-foliaged trees, 
with glimpses nere and there of brown villages and 
white templk spires. Before him, partly hidden by 
trees,' are the mud-walled houses of his village. 
Over them han^ a light veil of smoke, which strihes 
out in flat Somers over the fields. There is ^e 
chUl cold ama&er in the air, and the smoke hangs 
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low. Housewives are cooking the evening meal, 
and as he draws near his home the air is acrid with 
the smell of burning fuel. He passes b^low a large • 
fig-tree overshadowing some rough idols; and, 
through a doorway in a blank wall, "he drives his 
cattle into a yard. Round the^yard are grouped 
the little cottages which shelter his fansily and his 
bullocks. 

Amongst the first things you would notice is a 
number of thick, flat, brown cakes, stuck on one of 
the house walls, and apparently dryin^^there. These 
are for fuel. They are made by the women from 
cow-dung mixed with water, and their manipulation 
is a part of every day’s work. In densely cultivated 
tracts there is no firewood, and tho cultivator is 
obliged to use, for fuel the manure t^at his land 
requires of him. 

In the village all but the* very poorest have court- 
yards into which, across low ver^nd^s^ the house- 
rooms open. There are generally two sets of 
hoi^. rooms, in separate buildings, one appropri- 
ated to the women-folk and the other open to 
men. They are in fact separate houses. The former 
is closed in rear by the courtyard wall. The latter 
opens oh to the village street through a little balcony. 
Save for this balcony aqd for the cattle gate, the 
courtyard presents a frontage of dead lYall to the 
outside world. 

This scene is from the northern Indif plain. The 
houses are here -constructed of kneaded mud, with 
flat mud roofs supported by crossbeams. The house 
enclosures are crowded close together, so that each 
village presents the appearance of a little town. The 
flat foofe of the houses possibly indicate the influence 
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of Muhammadan invaders from central Asia: j>ut 
they will be seen only where the rainfall isrfpaoderate. 
Towardsi the foot of the Himalayas, with a heavier 
rainfall,; tiled roofs come into use, and flat roofs yield 
to ridged robfs as we enter Bengal. The typical 
Bengali cottage Ijas a high-peaked thatched roof, 
with the gables curved downward till they approach 
the ground. This shape affords resistance to the 
violent winds which sweep over the country from the 
Bay of Bengal. The cultivators of Bengal live near 
their fields, &nd the houses are scattered over the 
village area.’' This defencelessness is the result, not 
of immunity from attack, but of admitted inability to 
repel it. In the peninsula tiled roofs predominate. 
The village houses are less scattered than in Bengal, 
but stand in gardens of their own, the produce of 
which is an important asset of the family. In front 
of the street balcony thdte is sometimes a little yard, 
fenced witli a lov; wail, in the centre of which is an 
altar, quite of classical form, supporting a plant of 
the sacred basil. , • 

Indian houses are kept beautifully clean. Floors 
and walls are plastered from time to time by the 
women with a mixture of cow-dung and mud, 
which is for the purpose much more efficient 
than it would appear. There is little or no 
furniture, beyond some rugs, some low rush stools, 
and a string bed or two. The housewife prides her- 
self upon her Wiection of brass cooking and eating 
vessels, whi^h are kept scoured to an admirable 
• polislv China or glass is not in use, and meals are 
served in platters or saucers of bniss and bell 
metah 

In the drier parts of the country, where rice is not 
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gSOwiJ'>^at is to say, in the Indo-<yangetic plain, 
Diet Patna, and in the western portion «£ 

*' the peninsula — the staple diet of ihe country 

is an unleavened cake of wheat, barley, or millet, 
eaten with vegetables, and with some “description of 
pulse. The pulse may be served either dry and split, 
or as a soft mash. In rice districts every one eats 
rice : but as these districts are generally too rainy 
for ^e growth of pulse,’ fish is taken in place of it. 
Fish are, as a rule, abundant, and are caught in 
various most ingenious methods, ^^n the large 
rivers nets are used. Smaller streams are Mocked 
with a low dam in which passages are left, and cage 
traps are set in the passages. Sometimes a fishing- 
rod is employed, which is fixed in the himk and bent 
down by a string that is connected with ^ peg in the 
ground by a catch which is set to release at a certain 
pressure. Not till a good-lized fish is pn the hock 
does the rod spring back and strike it ^ and some- 
times several fish are caught in this way', one within ' 
the oth^r, the catch not Releasing till the due weight 
is complete.*' The hill tribes live on small millets, or 
upon a curious dwarf rice, tKe ear of whidi never 
emerges from its sheath. Its grain is made into grud, 
which rapidly undergoes some alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, and to assist this process, fresh gruel is poured 
upon old, the pot not Ixing cleaned before it is 
replenished. A Gond was once pointed out to me 1^ 
his fellows with admiration, as having'^kept his gruM- 
pot undeaned for ^t quarter of a century, The grains 
of this plant sometimes ferment bdore thp||r a«e 
gathered, and are a mild intoxicant when 
^hly^keth 

Fot us ntaals are the cement cd woiecy t for the 
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HindtiS' th^y mark the distinctiveness of t^e indi- 
vidual. There are caste feasts at which mfgt unsoda- 
sit down* a*nd eat together; but generally, biUty of 
and especially when out of doors, or from 
home, a man &ats alone, in silence, separated from his 
fellows, i He clear^ a small square on jthe ground 
within whioh he places a little horseshoe-shaped hearth 
of burnt tlay. He takes off his turban, upper garments 
and shoes, enters the square, and sits down to cook. 
The square cuts him off from the world : it is a sacred 
enclosure litm*^llhe classical templum or temenos, and 
his meal witnin its circuit has the semblance of a 
religious ceremony. No alien foot must cross the 
boundary of the square : if the shadow of an alien 
falls across •;!(, any food already cooked must be 
thrown away. Even within the home most, wives do 
not eat with their husbands: they serve them and 
wait till they have finishdU eating. 

Judged b^ A Eqropean or monetary standard, the 
■‘people of India are very poor. Thirty years ago the 
wages of a field -labourer hardly exceeded 
the penny a day of the parable, which" has view of 
tftruckall of us as surprisingly small. Wages 
have ris«i very greatly of recent years, and to-day a 
field-labourer can generally command at least twopence 
a day. His wife works off’ and on through 
the year, and her earnings will bring the ** 
fanuly income to about eighteenpence a 
week. This sdunds distressingly low. But, in the 
fimt place, ‘food is very much cheaper than in 
En0Mld. Of the coarse rice, millet, or barley, wluch 
the hihooring chesses consume, a penny will purchase 
about two and a half pounds — two and a half times 
a «penny will purchase of wheat 'in 
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England now. Measured in food the labourer’s 
eamingi are then equivalent to about four shillings 
a week. He pays no house rent. If! is unusual 
to take house rent in Indian villages. Those who 
hold land occupy their houses rent fred‘, and labourers 
are expected, in lieu of paying h^use rent, to render 
some small occasional services to their landlord. He 
requires no firing for warmth and no warm clothes. 
The tobacco he smokes is exceedingly cheap — often, 
indeed, grown in his own garden. His ^children 
catch some fish when the streams arb in flood : and 
in abstaining from meat he does no more than the 
richest Hindu of the country-side. In these circum- 
stances, supplied by Nature with so much that she 
denies in a temperate climate, a family.,can subsist on 
an expenditure of two or three pence a day. The 
poorest Italian families spend but little more than <> 
this. Except in time of distress or famine, the coolie 
and his family do not appear ill-ftourished. All 
things said, however, he lives in great ‘poverty, and 
it is surprising that he should be able to find some 
money for Urink. 

Coolie families frequently hold a little patch t>f 
land, and a number of families, who are classed in 
official reports as tenants, merely supplement 
labourers’ wages by a plot of cultivation. But 
a social gap lies between them and those who 
look only to their land for support. Tiie condition 
of the cultivator depends, of course^ on the quality 
of the soil and on the density of the population. If 
his land is poor— as is, for instance, the case over 
much of the Deccan — no leniency of rent can redeem 
him from a life of hardship. If population is dense, 
rents ate high, and high rents can neutralise, for 
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the tenant, good land, although low rents* cannot 
compensate for bad. But rents are not alwf^s high, 
even where competition is keen. A large number 
of tenantfe are secured by law at a statutory rent. A 
small cultivator in the closely cultivated plain of the 
Ganges, holding t^jree or four acres of land, would 
be pretty well off if his income amounted to three- 
and-sixpence a week, of which six-sevenths would be 
the produce of his marketable crops, and the balance 
contributed by vegetables and the milk of a cow or 
some goats. ^*His land rent would be sixpence a 
week. He would pay no house rent. He eats better 
food than the coolie, and his net income of three 
shillings would be equivalent in food-purchasing 
power to about six shillings in England. With an 
income of double this amount, and paying a rent of 
one and fourpence a week, a cultivator would in 
popular estimation be (Juite well-to-do. In more 
sparsely po^uiate4 tracts the holdings are larger and 
'the rent proportionately lower. A fairly prosperous 
man in this locality would ^hold ten or twehre acres 
and enjoy an income of six or seven shillings a week, 
of which less than a* shilling would go in rent. 
Looking at these figures one can hardly believe that 
there is any margin for saving. But there is un- 
doubtedly a margin ; were it not so, cultivators could 
not borrow as readily as they do. With the thrifti- 
ness of the French peasant something could be put 
by. But the Ihdian cultivator, though frugal in the 
extreme, is hot thrifty, and he expends upon Marriage 
family ceremonies such as marriages and 
funfrals sums that would convulse the imagin- 
ation of an English peasant A cultivator will think 
hpthingof spending six months* income on a marriage : 
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if he holds at a low rent he whl spend as much as a 
year’s tiacome. It sounds incredible that a man 
making ' three shillings a week should jspend four 
pounds on a marriage. But it is the caib, and this 
remarkable propensity to periodical ^travagance is 
more injurious to the Indian peasant than the un- 
kindness of the seasons. When holdings are fairly 
large and rents low, a tenant will commonly' spend 
the equivalent of eight years’ rent — or ;^J5— on a 
single marriage. For him, be it remembered, this 
sum is equivalent to double its amount in English 
money. It is on the father of the bride that marriage 
es)>enses usually fall, and one can easily imagine the 
disappointment with which a baby-girl is received 
and the apprehension with which a man watches the 
growth of his budding daughters. ^For to waste 
these large amounts is really comj^ulsqry. There is 
some question <^«choice ih spending rather more or 
rathet^less ; but one can rarely q^ape the disburse- 
ment of half a year’s income at least in'mariying off 
a daughter. Marriages and funerals are caste festi- 
vals, and a'man’s position in his caste depends upon 
the mai|per in which he acquits himself of his caste 
obligations. To the extravagant these caste cere- 
monies In’ing ruin ; to the careful they bring d^t 
and embarrassment. Very little of the money is 
spent upon presents for bride or brideg^om. It is 
laid out in providing a feast— -or a series of feasts— 
for the caste, the members of wbich’attend in force, 
and sit 4own to a heavy meal enlivqp^ with music 
and sometimes ending with 'a small dii^lay of 'fire- 
works. The little bridegroom — generally qdfte a 
small child— 4s dressed out in bright clothes, crowned 
with a tinsel dkidem, and is caitied in a gaily oajptni^ 
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soned bullock chariot to the bride’s house, amended 
all his father’s friends and relations and ftireceded 
by a ban(^.- *He is received at the bride’s house by 
her relations and the ceremony takes place. Boy 
and girl tfdce siven steps, hand in hand, round a fire 
altar, ana their unipn is symbolised by tying their 
skirts toother. But the bride is hardly out of baby- 
hood, and the only substantial feature of the -wedding 
is the meal that follows it. The little married couple 
part and do not, as a rule, meet again till the girl is 
of marriageable age. This, sad to say, is put at nine 
or ten years. And there are also funerals. These 
are such as the Irish ‘ wakes ’ and cost much money. 

For the cultivator to be indebted is merely to 
true to his traditions. Under Native rule — and till 
lately in some of the existing . Native States 
- — it was custoBdary that the Qovernment 
should demand^ payment bf its laad revenue 
before the culttvat;pr could harvest the crops that 
fvere to provide it, with the idea of safeguarding the 
State from being cheated by a man who should sell 
his produce and abscond without payrflent. The 
land revenue could then* only be paid by borrowing, 
and the assistance of the money-lender was as 
essential as the rain and sun which gave the harvest. 
He lent at high interest, ahd was assisted by the 
State in recovering his dues. He was, in fact, 
employed as a State bailiff with usury as his remu- 
neiation. No %uch hardship continues in British 
india, and revenue is not now demanded till men 
have had time to realise by sate of their produce. 
But. bustom. dies hard> and a visit to the money- 
lender is as natural as in England is the visit of the 
fifontly-do^r. Men will even borrow at high interest 
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in pre^rence to touching their savings. Rates of 
interest are falling, and substantial cultivators can 
now generally borrow in cash at 12 per deni But 
on grain loans — and a large proportion of the seed 
grain is annually borrowed — interest remains at its 
traditional rate — 25 per cent, on s^ch grain as wheat, 
and 50 per cent, upon millet — for a single season. 
Compound interest is charged, and with a run of 
three baid Seasons a loan of wheat seed is doubled 
and a loan* of millet is more than trebled. But the 
money-lender has his better feelings.’ ^ As a general' 
rule he is honest in his accounts ; and when times 
are very bad he will display liberality, and has been 
known to remit debts altogether if his debtor will in 
his name free a heifer of offer Ganges water at the 
temple. Where, however, land has become very 
valuable and money-lenders are tempted to get posses- 
sion of it, distressing cases 6f extortioif occur. In one 
that cttme before me two brotherg wiio were in debt 
to a money-lender decided to make over "their land to 
him on usufrijctuary mortgage, and to spend five years 
in making pilgrimages.” On their return they were 
offered accounts to show tha't the money-lender had 
lost by his farming, and that their debt was actually 
larger than before. In despair they fell upon him 
and killed him. They Were sentenced to death. But 
the fear of such desperate” remedies is undoubtedly a 
salutary check upon growing dishonesty. ” The value 
of produce has risen very greatly, "and cultivators 
should have benefited. Their expeq,diture has in- 
creased, but so has their indebtedness ; and over the 
majority ‘hangs the grip of the ysurer and the 
shadow of the Civil Courts.’ 

Cultivators of the ‘ twice-born ’ caste will, as a rule, 
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not touch the plough : they farm by hired feibour, 
and it is sometimes a mystery how they make 
a livelihoqji.* By a.very general custom, how- in cuiti- 
ever, they are permitted to hold at lower rents 
than the ;ordinhry. The working peasant is, on the 
other hand, exceedingly laborious. He works slowly 
and withouUpressing, and is as careful against ov^r- 
exertion ns some English gardeners. But like them, 
he is all day at it. He keeps his land remarkably 
clean and free from weeds, and in localities where 
the land is ij^rlgated from wells, he is at the well- 
head, emptying the bucket as the bullocks drag it up, 
all day long, — and sometimes, when the moon assists 
him, all night long. Each time the bucket comes up 
he sings a little phrase, and.of moonlight nights one 
may hear all around the creating of the well gear 
and these snatches»of song. Their lot is hard, but 
the people beat' it cheerfftlly, and their patience in 
misfortune is'' aumirable beyond words. They are ex- 
ceedingly peftinacious, and will spare no trouble and 
shrink from no discomfort to enlist assistance* One 
morning as I rode out I noticed a suppliant at my 
gate : he told me that hC had been ejected from his 
land and begged my intervention. Inquiries showed 
that he had been ejected by his landlord in due 
process of law, and he was told that any interference 
on his behalf was impossible But he stayed on. We 
left on a tour by road which covered twelve hundred 
miles and lasted*four months. He made friends with 
the servants hnd accompanied us throughout, never 
repeating his complaints, but merely taking care to be 
in evidence each morning, and to offer his salutations. 
Finally, I sent word to the landlord asking whether 
noUting could be done. He realised the situation and 
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WMy kiftdly restored to the man some of his land. Tq. 
sit fasting at a man’s door is a customary method of 
enforcing a claim against him : if the sdpipliant dies 
ot this ‘ hunger strike,’ his death is upon the head of 
him he has supplicated,, and it has*' actually been 
necessary to penalise in the criminal law* this method 
of-compulsion. » 

In his home and in his village the Indian villager 
is exceedingly truthful : I have hardly ever known a 
man lie when surrounded by his fellows.' 
ness*^”* Formally, confronted with the^State — in its 
courts — he has a different code of morality. 
.A tradition has come down through centuries of 
oppression that the State is an alien and unintelligent 
force, overriding the caste and family which represent 
the real government of the people— a force whose 
peculiar actions if is lawful to oppose by every 
method possible. ‘ . 

The Hindu woman is married vefy young. But 
it is part of. her religion to love ' her hfusband, and* 
.literally to adore him. She goes veiled, like 
position the Muhammadan woman ; and, if the family 
can afford it, she shuts herself up in apart- 
ments of her own. But this practice was 
adopted 4rom the Muhammadans, and is Qot to 
accordance with ancient Hindu custom. In the 
heroic days of the Hindu %pics, women married when 
of adult age, and actually chose their° husbands. 
F^ily life is generally happy, and though polygamy 
is altl^rised, it is only amongst the riOh that a wife 
shares her husband with others. But until the British 
Government intervened on her behalf, her }|fi» was 
haunted by the spectre of a dreadful martyrdom- Oh 
her husband’s deato it was her (toty, as a pious 
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to be burnt on the pyre with him : she accepfed her 
destiny, and the many accounts we possess of these 
human sjwarifices very rarely mention any unwilling- 
ness on iher part. When the flames touched her 
body thefe might be irrepressible screams : these 
were drof ned by the beating of drums and the shriek- 
ing of tmmpets. Some observers relate a horrible 
detail — ^tlmt Brahmins stood around, pressing the- 
woman down upon the fire with long bamboo poles, 
and so concealing the involuntary spasms of anguish. 
These sacrifice “were known as ‘satis,' or devotions. 
They were of common occurrence : in one year seven 
hundred were celebrated in the province of Bengal. 
In some parts of the country sati memorials abound 
on the outskirts of villages — small headstone^ en- 
graved with two hani^, standing upright, side by side, 

• palms outwar<^s. Our imagination* does no discredit 
to human affection in depicting the anxiety with 
which a wife wlio •^as under such a doom watched 
over the health* of her husband, seeing the shadow 
of her own death in the least ,of his ailments. * The 
practice was made criminal by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1829. But from time to time there still occur 
attempts to revive it : beyond all doubt rt is popular, 
and would be restored immediately if our influence 
were withdrawn. And if the British have saved the 
Hindu widow from one sacrifice, her caste still 
demands of her another. She may not be remarried : 
with hair cut short, in mean attire, the drudge of ^ 
family, she suffejcs the penance of a convent wttlii>ut 
its dignity, its repose, and its consolations. There 
are in India four millions of widows is'ho are under 
thirty year§ of age, of whom nearly half a million 
.are under sixteen, and ^hard to believei 29,000 are 
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children under six. Scandals, ending in murder or 
suicide, are the frequent and natural result. For 
the last thirty years widow remarriage, has been 
championed by Hindus of enlightenment, and some 
have actually married widows. But^it is uncertain 
how far most of them will hold to their convictions. 
An Indian magistrate of my acquaintance, prominent 
among the advocates of this reform, claimed and 
recovered damages from a newspaper because it 
hinted that he proposed to carry his principles into 
practice. The prohibition of remarrfa^e is certainly 
gaining ground in the lower castes : it marks the 
desire of a caste to rise in the world, and it is, of 
course, a relief to the fathers of unmarried girls that 
widows should not compete in the marriage market. 

The affection of a father for his children is touch- 
ing to witness : he is not ashamed of sliowing it, and o 
Family ^ pretty sigEt at a fair to^ watch a little 

affec- family party out for a 4?y's e^njoyment, the 
mother carrying one child “ aStride on her 
hip, the father another on his shoulder, and perhaps 
leading a fhird. To a Hindu his son is everything. 
Upon him he relies for the performance of ceremonies 
at his funeral, and afterwards, that will affect very 
greatly his future existence. To be sonless is the 
very worst of misfortunes, and a man in such a case 
will in desperation endeavour to earn merit by plant- 
ing a grove or digging a well. He m“ay also safe- 
gtiard^ himself by adopting a boy, and heirs are 
frequently provided in this way, especially amongst 
the rich, to whom children often fail. But this is the 
expedient last invoked : only when it is clear that 
the goddesKS of Fecundity is indifferent to his wife’s 
entreaties and oblations. Jn propitiation of this 
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goddess religious fairs or ‘ stations ’ are held, attended 
of course on|y by women. 

Life is by no means devoid of amusements. Most 
villages have | sort of club-house, in which men of 
the better castes can of evenings find variety 
from thov society of^their wives. There are 
marriages artd funerals. There are frequent 
caste meetings, which, when rules have been broken^ 
become convivial with a meal at the offender’s ex- 
pense. The country fairs are something to look 
forward to an4 to be enjoyed. Amidst the distrac- 
tions of side-shows — and amongst them in these 
days are gramophones — you may see husbands and 
wives eyeing with anxiety the wares that are offered 
in the shop stalls, and making their purchases with 
immense delil}eration. They will miputely discuss 
the prices all the way home. There are, moreover, 
the interests whiph Nature offers to those who live 
near her, in a climate that is never too rigorous for 
o'utdoor life. •'Dhe sees things as they are. The 
shawl which the housewife .is wearing^ has’ been 
watched by her since it grew as cotton in the fields : 
the weaver, the dyer, all work in public : the things 
in daily use have a life-history which the manufac- 
tures of civilisation altogether lack. Without endow- 
ing the peasant with fine sensibilities we may be sure 
that he appj-eciates the brightness of the Arcadian 
life — the gleam of sunrise upon the dew of young 
herbage, the rustle of leaves in the light breeze of 
midday, the yellow’ and purple of the afterglow 
landscape — such impressions as England intimacy 
rarely offers to any of us, and never to the with 
workers who live in towns. And mSn lives 
very ctos6 to the animats around him;; They are 
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tr^ted, not so much with kindness, as with the con* 
sideration that is due to members of the family the 
cultivator addresses his bullocks as ‘ my brothers.’ 
Domesticated animals are extraordinarily tame : one 
of the sights of the country is a little child of five or 
six, sun-blackened, stark nakec^ with .serious eyes, 
driving afield a pair of huge bufialoes«that meekly 
6bey him. It is pretty to see the absolute under- 
standing between a little girl and her flock of goats. 
Birds are favourite pets, and in the houses of the 
very poorest you will find a tame parrot or partridge. 
Indeed, in one district, every other man carries a 
bamboo perch on which is seated an Indian nightin- 
gale (bulbul). But it must be confessed that par- 
tridges and bulbuls are desperately combative, and 
that fighting-jnatches between one bird and anodier 
provide such amusement as in some English circles 
is derived from singing-matches be^tween cage-birds. 
No one teases animals in India, .^n^ birds’ nesting is 
unknown. On the other hand, aif animal that is 
past >^ork suffers pitial>le neglect, and it is sad to see * 
a bullock ^ying unnoted, except by the crows that 
surround it expectantly. Ahd the feelings of cabmen 
and cart-drivers are not more sympathetic towards 
their beasts than in other countries where they have 
not been controlled by the watchfulness of protective 
societies. 

There is little discipline of children in an Indian 
home. They are seldom punished: a -father who 
regards his son as the prie^ of his soul can 
hardly be expected to chastise him. But 
sons are educated by constant association 
with their fathers. As in the early days of Romei 
boys their; lathers’ conipahhm in the bushtesS ol 
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life, and ^quire, when mere children, much gravity 
of ^meanou®. It is rare in the plains of India*" to 
see children playing noisily together. They all seem 
oppressed; with the seriousness of life. From time to 
time childhood is impressed by solemn ceremonies. 
The most important of them is, in ‘ twice-born ’ 
castes, the investiture of a boy with__ the sacred 
thread. This is a loop of thick, nine-stranded 
cottoiihstring, made by Brahmins, which passes 
over the left shoulder and hangs down across the 
body to the watet. The ‘ re-birth’ which it originally 
marked was into an apprenticeship of asceticism. 
The thread is never put off, and it enables you at 
once to detect a man of the privileged orders. 

When the son grows up he takes partnership with 
his father, whc is bound to provide for*him, but has 
the sole management of ^airs. • On the father’s 
death the eldest s^n steps into his place, and jjjg . 
th.e brothers Utigas *i joint family under his joint 
administration, ^they can separate by a 
formal dissolution and partition. But ia orthodox 
families they generally reqiain united under a system 
which denies younger brothers the least initiative in 
domestic affairs. A Maratha Brahmin in Govern- 
ment service up-country, far ^way from his home, 
will regularly remit to his elder brother such of his 
pay as he does not actually need for the purchase 
of his daily food : he will not purchase clothes for 
himself, buf wall wait till they are despatched to 
him by the head of the femily. Throughout life 
iJie family is a living obseswon ; it controls extrava- 
gance, but deadens initiative. , 

Wi^in the family circle creep a tribe of poor rela- 
tions. Tbwards thbm the Indian'is extmordinarily 
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charitable. A young clerk of mine provided sixteen 
Poor persons with food and raimept— his wife, 
risk- his widowed mother, four younger brothers 
tions. education he pai(^), two widowed 

sisters with young families, and a cousin out of 
employ. No man rises in the ;svorld but a crowd of 
dependants cling to him, who find belter in his 
house, share his food, and in return do little but offer 
him compliments. His home is an asylum for the 
widows and orphans of his family : is also a refuge 
for the idle, for whom his tolerance io sometimes as 
demoralising as to us it is astonishing. 

So, when his last day comes, the householder may 
count upon a united band of relations to accompany 
Death the pyre. They will not bear him 

cere- thitherward: it would be poUjution to touch 
monies, corpse*, howev^pr indirectly ; and some low-" 
caste men are hired to carry the •^jei;, Amidst the 
tears and cries of the women the proc^§sion sets out : 
it approaches the pyre — a rectangi^r heap of wood, 
carefully adjusted by«the Brahmins, encircled and 
cut off from the world by a shallow trench. Within 
this trench the bearers step, and lay the body on the 
fuel. The eldest son takes a torch, approaches the 
pyre and sets fire to it, hastily retiring from the 
contact. When the fire has burnt down, the ashes 
are collected to be thrown, if possible, into the 
Ganges. The mourners hasten off to cleanse them- 
selves, by* bathing, from their asSocJation with the 
dead. « 

To the Hindu life appears as a calm, overhung by 
the mysterious and the terrible. He likens it to a 
peace^l stream which flows beneath frowning pre- 
cipices, and ends in an unseen cataract. 
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The north-aastern frontier of India is haunted by the 
spectres of rapine and bloodshed, and by the pitiful 
cries of women and children. The country 
is mountainous, and our boundary follows the hei^- 
course of st|;e‘ams that flow through deep hunting 
valleys. From their outposts on one cliff our 
officers can sometimes watch the destruction in a 
night-raid of a village on the opposite slope, which 
has become a familiar feature of the landscape. The 
sound of tumult comes across the valley; flames 
shoot up, and in the firelight the people can be 
descried fleeing from the v?arriors that, spear in hand, 
pursue theni', and endeavouring to reach the stream 
-Across whicirtbere is the sanctuary of British terri- 
tory. We are in a country of head-hunters. No 
man can expect a nice girl to marry hifn unless he 
can show her a ghastly trophy; and, so brutalised 
are human feelings, that heads of women and even 
of little children count for as much as the head of a 
warrior ; indeed they count for more, as to kill a 
woman or child a man has to venture himself well 
inside the land of the hostile village. Heads taken 
by ambuscade are as honourable trophies as those 
won in operf fight. We realise the extraordinary 
fact that man stands almost alone among the animals 
in delighting to prey upon his own species— and this, 
moreover, from no desire of food. For these people 
are not cannibals. , 


ler 
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These tribesmen are related .to the Tibetans on one 
side and to the Burmese on the other, an^ are collec- 
tively spoken of as NAgas. A considerable portion 
of their territory has been annexed, ^nd constitutes,, 
the British district of the Ndga Hills. It was only 
by advancing into their country that we could cheek 
their brutal raiding of the plains. The effect of our 
control has been marvellous. With a population of 
nearly 200,000, not more than two or three murders 
are committed annually. One year we attempted to 
ascertain the number of persons whc were killed 
across our border and within a few miles of it. They 
amounted to between 200 and 300. Within our 
boundary the warriors still regret the loss of their 
customary excitement. But they are .growing accus- 
tomed to the dep oration of their houses wjth pumpkins 
in lieu of human skulls. 

Their villages are perched upon hill-tops, built of 
substantial wooden houses, and ro^hly fortified 
with wall and ditch. The cdllntry is densely ’ 
customs 'populated for its^ resources, and almost every 
peak', ridge, and spur is crowned by a village, 
as Conspicuous on the skylinfe as a hill-town of Italy. 
Below the houses the fields stretch down the hillside : 
with some tribes they are mere clearings in the 
jungle, cultivated with axe and fire ; with others they 
are elaborately terraced out of the hillsidp and skil- 
fully irrigated for the cultivation of rice. Mutuo 
Utetu separati et montibus the people ‘have developed 
an extraordinary diversity of languagje* Seven dis- 
tinct tongues are spoken within the British district, 
which, though alike in origin, are entirely different 
in vocabulary, each being wholly unintelligible to 
men that speak another* Nor is itisuffieient that jpne 
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tribe hate ancx|her: two villages of tl!e same 

tribe wi^'l^n be at perpetual war — nay, one quarter 
of the saane village will invade the other, or will 
, admit alien marauders to levy from it a toll of heads. 
On theiwar-path the warriors are dressed in such 
brilliant and fantastic costumes as we associate with 
the Red Indians of Fenimore Cooper’s romances. 
There if® differences of costume between tribe and 
tribe, and between village and village. A typical 
warrior covers his head with a casque of plaited 
bamboo, carcying an enormous halo of black and 
white feather.^. In front of the casque an elaborately 
puffed toupet of false hair overshadows his forehead. 
His ears are decorated with rolls of white and scarlet 
cotton. His chest is crossed by bands of goat’s-skin 
with hair dyed scarlet He wears a kilt of striped 
eotton, and a sporran adorned, witfi white cowrie 
shells. A bel| round llis waist carries a tail of 
scarlet and white hjir, which sticks out behind, finely 
' arched, witlT^n effect irresistibly comic. His legs 
are cased in gaiters of fine,ly-plaited bamboo. He 
carries in one hand a long spear, decorated with tufts 
of scarlet hair, in the other a huge oblong shield of 
bear-skin, from the top of which project two long 
black plumes. A man’s tribe and village is indicated 
by the pattern of his kilt and sporran : these hillmen 
share with^the Scotch the ideas that have led to the 
elaboration of the tartan. The men delight in war 
dances, which, '‘with warriors thus attired, are very 
remariiable spectacles. Those who live above the 
fever fine (about 4000 feet above sea-level) are of very 
fine physique, and have shown much courage in 
resisting the attack Cf regular troops. Savages— 
SMid; bloodthirsty savages— as they are, their life is 
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complicated by customs and fashions which are more 
onerous and detailed than those of civilisation. They 
possess a quick intelligence and very keep trading 
instincts. Numbers of them descend every cold 
season into the plains, selling curiosities of their hills, 
and find their way to Calcutta and even to Bombay. 
Of recent years text-books have “been wiatten in the 
tribal languages and village schools have been opened. 
The children show quite as much aptitude for arith- 
metic as English children, and some of them make 
astonishing progress. Beyond a vague animism 
the Nagas have no religion. Their robustness of 
character offers a field for missionary endeavour 
which is more promising than the philosophic anaemia 
of the plains. 

Five years ago it was decided, in the interests of 
humanity, to extend the lin/its of British territory, 
since, as our own tribesmen fettled down, we 
con\*rol could increase our responsibilities without 
app«- adding to our police force. Th€^ccasion was 

* ' celebrated by a |fala meeting on the parade- 
ground at the district headquarters. Tribesmen of 
the newly annexed area appeared in force, and there 
aliso came large contingents of warriors from villages 
that were previously under British control. In all 
there were some 1500 warriors, dressed in full war- 
paint, and the ground was a whirling mass of different 
war dances. A regiment of military police was 
serried in th& background, watchfiil lest spears, 
brandished in the dance within the ^vfllage circle, 
should be turned in sudden attack against the circles 
on either side of it. The dances were over; the 
warriors had defiled before me, when five men in the 
garb of suppliants rushed forward and threw them- 
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selves On the ground at my feet They ^ere the 
headmen qf five villages which had been feft un- 
annexed, because of their distance from the existing 
frontier, and ,they implored that their villages might 
also be taken over, so that their women might go 
down to fetch water from the spring without the 
torturing fear thaf, through the bamboos on either 
side, their steps were watched by an ambuscade of 
head-hunters. 

To the west of the Ndga country the Assam hills run 
out into the<pfains in a long promontory rising to 5000 
feet above the sea. The higher levels are in- 
habited by a people known as the Khasis, who xhasis. 
are in some respects the most interesting of 
the hill tribes of India. They have no connection 
with Tibeta^ns or Burmese, and are an isolated rem- 
nant of an ancient race that wa§ formerly widespread 
in India and T^urma, but now subsists only in this 
people and in a few scattered tribes of Burma and 
Cambodiar*They possess a peculiar language which, 
though largely monosyllabic, in the hands of skilful * 
translators renders the Scriptures, “land even the 
English hymnal, with much literary force. Having 
no script of its own, it has adopted the letters of the 
English alphabet. Two generations ago these hill- 
men were well known in' official literature as the 
‘truculent and bloodthirsty Khasis,’ and their forays 
into the plains of Assam were a frequent subject of 
complaint. But they are on quite a different plane 
to such tribfs as the Nagas : they are not head- 
hunters : they are more courageous, better sports^ 
men, and they have developed forms of government 
which illustrate with singular force the universality 
of ' human tendencies— which indicate how much 
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ttere may be in common between Greece or Italy and 
a remote district in the hills of Assam. o 
The Khasis offer to us what is, perhaps, the most 
complete existing specimen of the matriarchate — the 
social arrangement which, according to some 
matriar- philosophers, was man’s earliest attempt at 
<****• domesticity. All property belot%s to the 
women. A man marries into his wife’s family, 
or, if he prefers to continue in his own, he visits 
his wife only on occasions, and updertakes no 
responsibility for the care of his children. The 
term for a husband is simply ‘he who causes con- 
ception.’ If he accepts a more permanent arrange- 
ment and joins his wife’s family, his* earnings 
go to her family also. The head of each family is 
the grandmother It is a common practice to style 
oneself after the name of one’s daughter, and men 
constantly subscribe themselves in ^riv^te letters 
after such a fashion as ‘Your skicere^friend, the 
father of Mary Anne.’ One would have supposed 
that so peculiar a social system would have changed 
very profoundly the relations of the sexes. But 
human nature cannot be strangled by bandages. 
The men do the fighting and the heavy work of life. 
They..;felieve their labours by fishing or hunting, to 
which they are much addic,ted, and to one who has 
been used to the quietude of Indian life, it is curious 
to see on holidays a large party of men and womep 
joyfully going off to the moors with bo^s and fishing 
pets, or to find a clerk doing a morning’s fishing with 
cod and line before his office opens. The women 
mind the house and the children, and are prudent 
managers. They are decidedly good-looking ip 
something of the Japanese sQrfe) and-are perhapls 
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incUne4 to make the most of their freedom.* But it 
may be in a nasty spirit of cynicism that the men 
have d^cjlded that when office or status passes by 
heritage it is ^ man’s sister’s son and not his own son 
that succeeds him, so that he may be assured that his 
heir is ft least a blood relation. 

The national coStume is exceedingly picturesque. 
On festal occasions the men are richly dressed in 
coloured silk cq^t and loin-cloth, with turban 
surmounted by a tall waving plume of .black 
tipped whi^'‘ feathers. They are adorned with 
breastplate and broad belt of chased silver, and 
carry a long sword in one hand and a plume of 
goat’s hair in the other. The women wear a 
petticoat of yellow silk, a white bodice with a 
lavender shawl which passes over the head and is 
fastened round the neck after the fashion one may 
often see in Ireland. Bbth men and women wear 
heavy bead-hecldacOs of coral and gold. The beads 
' are sometidfes an inch in diameter, and the neck- 
laces are very valuable possessions. Dances are 
ceremonial performances connected with religion : 
the women take part* in them, wearing for the 
occasion small gilt crowns. 

If the women’s dress reminds us a little of Irel^d, 
the reminiscence is strengthened by ^ever-present 
pigs and potatoes. Most ^households keep a 
pig, whicll, together with some fowls, is on 
terins of great* familiarity. Potato patches 
are everywhere : the crop was only introduced sixty 
years ago, and its rapid adoption speaks for the in* 
teUigence of the people. There is a large export 
trade in potatoes to Calcutta. 

From tbe,vague beliefs and apprehensions of their 
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religion® three ideas emerge with distinctness. The 

.. . Khasis are peculiar amongst hiy*people in 
* burning, not burying, their dead but they 
do not believe that fire ends the life, 4s it consumes 
the body, of the individual, and they regularly offer 
food to the spirits of their ancestors. Connected in 
some measure with ancestor-worship ar© the stone 
cromlechs and menhirs with which the grassy downs 
are dotted — sometimes standing singly and of great 
size, sometimes arranged in great circles like 
miniature Stonehenges, and sometimes' in a very 
characteristic grouping — three or five tall head- 
stones disposed in a straight row, each having 
before it a stone slab altar raised on short stone 
supports. The uprights present male ancestors (but 
on the female, side), the altars represent female 
ancestors. In some, cases these memorials are con- 
nected with funeral rites, and mant, stages in the 
process of transferring the calcined bones of the 
departed from temporary resting-places to the family 
vault. ’In other cases ^hey are simply monuments 
to keep alive the memory of the dead, and are in 
fact attempts to record history by a people that 
possess no written alphabet. 

The Khasis believe in. divination, and by inspection 
of the entrails of slaughtered animals search the 
future in a manner which brings them 
curiously near the Greeks and Romans. A 
cheaper and more popular means of divination 
is, however, by the breaking of eggs, „wfiich indicate 
by the position of the fractured egg-shell whether 
a proposed undertaking will fall out prosperously 
or not. 

A third idea that is peculiar to them is that of a 
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huge, ghostly snake, the mysteries of wtfich are 
known to ct^rtain priestesses and which they 
alone c&t\ {propitiate. It occasionally needs 
offerings of hyman blood : from time to time 
wayfarers are found murdered, and, if the ends of 
their fingers and toes are cut off, it is known that 
they have <ibeen sacrificed to this demon. Such 
dread does this cult inspire that even in the British 
station of Shillong people are very unwilling to go 
out at night alone. Twenty-five years ago, when 
the survey of the Assam valley was undertaken, it 
was necessary to import trained measurers from 
Upper India. One of them, a Muhammadan of 
Rohilkhand, yielded to the attractions of a Khasi 
girl and kept house with her. It was told me by a 
friend of that, one day, having Jearnt that his 
mistress was a snake-Hitch, he .insisted upon being 
shown her familiar. She opened a small circular 
box in which ther^ lay curled what appeared to be 
‘a thick horse-hair. Placing the box on the ground 
she made passes over it : gradually the hair ’swelled 
and grew till it became an enormous ’snake which 
reared itself erect with crest expanded. The man 
W2is terrified : the woman laughed and made some 
reverse passes : below them .the snake shrank and 
dwindled, till it could again "be shut down below the 
lid of its box. 

Quite half the Khasi Hills district is administered 
by a number ofi little indigenous governments under 
the general* 9ontrol of a British officer. 

There are twentyiiseven of these small States 
with constitutions that illustrate very strik- 
ingly the extraordinarily close correspondence which 
sometimes occurs between the mental evolution of 
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widely Separated and widely different races of man> 
kind. The belief that the future can be discovered 
in the bowels of an animal is a remarkable link 
between the Khasis and the Greeks: nql less re- 
maeltable is the classical tinge of l^hasi ideas in 
regard' to forms of civil government. For a warlike 
race male leaders are essential, and .rnatriarchal 
ideas have so far given way as to permit the chief of 
each State to be a man, though he succeeds to office 
on the strength of his female ancestors. The head- 
ship of the largest State is, it is trufe,pvested in an 
hereditary priestess. But she is represented in 
secular matters by a male chieftain ; the State is 
formed by a voluntary confederacy of smaller States, 
and her function is to bind the component portions 
together. The chief of each^State is ^sisted by a 
council which he is bound to e^nsult. He holds office, 
not in simple hereditary right, but bv election, being 
chosen from amongst those who are qu^ihed to suc- 
ceed by relationship to a particular female line. The ’ 
method* of election varies in different States, and its 
diversity indicates the tendency of mankind to substi- 
tute secular for priestly authority. I n some States the 
electing authority is a college of augurs who belong 
to a priestly clan : in others secular electors, such as 
the headmen of villages,' have secured representation 
along with the augurs, or have even displaced them : 
in others, again, election is by general’ plebiscite. 
One State which has acquired (probably by conquest) 
the hegemony of -|||pme smaller States^ has conceded 
to the latter electoral jjghts which ^re less in degree 
than those enjoyed 1^ i|s own citizens— has* in ^t, 
granted , to them a position which has something 
^in to of Atlteniaq 
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But the most striking feature of the Khasis*is the 
zeal with whyh they are embracing Christianity aftd 
the material benefits that follow conversion, spread of 
There is much similarity between the scenery 
of the Khasi hills and that of Wales, and it Indi^ 
is curiously appropriate that these people effects, 
should have»been evangelised by Welsh mission- 
aries. Sixty years ago a Welshman established a 
small school in the hills. He met with very little 
success, but in appreciation of his labours the chief 
Government official recommended that a small grant 
of Government money should annually be made to 
him. The Governor-General (Lord Dalhousie) de- 
murred to a formal arrangement of this kind, but 
permitted the recommending official to allot a sum 
from the amoiyit that w^ at his dispo^l for miscel- 
laneous contingencies. - I^'rora this small beginning 
the Mission has grown until now almost a sixth of 
the population is avowedly Christian, and Christian 
influence extends over a much larger proportion. 
Two of the chiefs have accepted Christianit)^. In 
1829 the ancestor of one of them treacherously killed 
two British officers : his 'descendant now reads the 
lessons in church. There are churches in all the 


larger villages, and on a Sunday, riding about the 
hills, one may hear church bells tinkling in all direc- 
tions, and niay meet groups of neatly dressed men 
and women on their way to service, Bible and hymn- 
book in hand. The Mission has fitted the English 
alphabet to th^ I^hasi language, an^has formulated 
(and perhaps embellished) a l^hasi grammar. It 
has opened more Uian two lltn^d village schools 
for teaching in the vernacularj and in partnership 
with the State maintain 4 !||||jMII|g[J|^^ at the 
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district headquarters in which English is taught. It 
was to be expected that Welsh missionaries should 
have brought with them their national aptitude for 
singing in parts, but it is surprising that the Khasts 
should have taken so readily to an accomplishment 
which can find no roothold ^ in Oriental music. 
Hymn-singing in parts is a prominent feature, of 
church service, and school children sing glees and 
catches with sweetness and accuracy. The human- 
ising effect of Christianity is evident on all sidbs. 
The houses of Christians can be picked out in a 
village without a moment’s hesitation : in neatness 
of construction and cleanliness they stand apart 
from the others, and little flower-gardens and ros^ 
covered porches indicate a living appreciation of the 
beautiful. Iqside the housg^e room? are frequently 
neatly panelled and prettily decorated.* The people » 
have undoubtedly a natural turn for the artistic, and 
the children easily learn to dr.aw and^ colour. But 
the development of this talent is entirely due to 
Christian influence. ^ 

There are those who are inclined to suspect the 
gifts that Christianity can'offer to India. I would 

Progress bestowed 

of con- vqjon the hills of Assam. The Welsh Pres- 
v^on. ijytgfian Missibq has no doubfc enjoyed some 
special advantages. It has not had to ^ght its way* 
against the dominant influence of the Brahmin priest- 
hood. Hinduism actually gained* a footing in the 
hills some SixQr years ago: in tfee ‘largest of the 
Khasi States a temple was dedicated to the ^Greiit 
Mother’ of the HkidhS) who wSts propitiated with 
human sacrifices. It was the continuance df these 
sacrifices, in defiance*of the prohibition of the British 
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Government, that led to the downfall of the* chief, 
the annexation of the State, and the strengthening 
of British Qontrol over the Khasi hills. The temple . 
lost its worshippers and Hinduism its foothold, 
leav'ing IChristianity confronted, not by the rigid 
opposition of an o^anised hierarchy, but by a 
vague miass bf floating superstitions. The mission- 
aries, themselves of narrow means and of no very 
high education, have enjoyed substantial- financial 
support owing to the generous bequests of a wealthy 
fellow-countrj%ian, and have at all times been 
sufficiently numerous to fill any vacancies caused 
by death or ill-health. Moreover, they were first in 
the field with the establishment of village schools, 
and have been permitted to retain them in their 
management, ..assisted a Government subsidy. 

* Religious teaching is suqect to a -conscience clause, 
but, when once Cteistianity began to spread, parents 
showed no great d«sire to remove their children 
from its religious teachings. 

The Mission has thus enjoyed very ^substantial 
advantages. But these do not of themselves suffice 
to account for the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity, and for the large number of adult of its 
conversions, amounting to at least a thousand 
a year. The missionaries,., men and women,™have 
’ displayed tq the full the zeal and self-sacrifice that 
are expected of them. They have also displayed 
great prudence ;'*adult converts are not welcomed 
until they have shown by a period of probation that 
' diey are earnest in their submission to new standards 
of morality, so thSt conyersion has come to be con- 
sidered' not a concession, but a privilege. And the 
method in which church administration has been 
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organised has made Christianity appear, not an 
exotic cultivated by foreign teachers, tynt a growth 
firmly acclimatised in the people’s thoughts. The 
administration of affairs is in the hands of councils 
or presbyteries which mainly consist of Khasi 
members. There are, of course,^missionary members 
who can offer advice as well as opinion ; but in a 
fine spirit of self-abnegation it has been decided that 
a missionary shall not be president. There have, 
of course, been disappointments. A new churdh, 
drawing itself together from a society <sf lower ideals 
and laxer morality, cannot always safeguard its 
circle against unworthy intrusions, and there have 
been presbyters who have -been false to the obliga- 
tions of their office. But it has proved wiser, at the 
risk of some spandals, to fos)fer an expensive vitality, 
than, in dread of them, to*;cramp the young church 
within a hard-shell cover of protecinve authority. 

Born of a Welsh mother, the Khasi church has 
taken the complexion of the Khasi hills. Needing, 
Interest* receiving, 9 areful guidance, she has been 
ing de- stirred by the consciousness of independent 
mints growth, and by some features of her develop- 
ment she assists us in realising the condition 
of the early Pauline churches. The missionaries are 
her prophets ; subject fo^their exhortation her affairs 
are her own. There is a spirit of activ^ charity ; I 
have known between and ;{^50 subscribed by 
school children on behalf of their parents — generally 
quite poor people— for the relief of djs&ess in Khasi 
villages. Religion is not a Sunday cloak: it is a 
burning subject of thought and discussion. Riding 
alongside of you, your Khasi subordinate will 
eagerly take any opportunity of talking of it Three 
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weekly newspapers are published in Khasi:*in two 
of them th^ leading article is generally religious, 
dealing jw^th a question of scriptural interpretation. 
Heresies are amongst the natural fruits of this vitality, 
and they continually exercise the persuasiveness and 
the arguments of the missionaries. Upon minds of 
such feirveney greaf was the effect of the religious 
revival i which stirred Wales six years ago. Its 
excitement was reflected throughout the Khasi hills 
with extravagancies that at one time threatened to 
pass beyond proper control. 

It must not be supposed that in India the Khasi 
church is unique in its display of Christianity as a 
civilising and social as. well as a religious 
force. There are other springs of similar lesson 
vitality ; but yv& sha^ll itrely find them break- 
ing through the compa'tted stra^ 0/ Brah- aiy en- 
minical Hinduisn.. They are on the outskirts 
—as in the ^Himalayas near Darjeeling, in the hill- 
country of Bengal, and amongst the low-caste people 
of southern Madras. The appeal which Christianity 
makes to the poor and rejected hardly tbuches those 
who have settled with pride in the niche that the 
caste system has allotted them. To pride of caste 
Christianity is a stumbling-block : Hindu speculation 
sees in it but foolishness ; 'to the eyes of Isldm it 
appears top similar a faith to be worth the trials of 
conversion. We may regret that missionary endea- 
vour is so largely occupied in a direct conflict with 
these forcesL-ip educative and argumentative work 
at the centres of Indian society, while so much ground 
remains untouched which can promise a more grateful 
harvest. While missionaiy effort applies itself "to 
the secular education of you^ in Dacca and Calcutta, 
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the N%a tribes (for instance) are left in darkness. 
St Faufs appeal on Mars Hill to phjlosopbic in- 
telligence was an exceptional incident in^ the early 
history of Christianity, and leaves itca fact that the 
Gospel spread from the uncultured to the cultured- 
from the fringe of society to the mass of its material. 
Why should we imagine that iii India k will follow 
a different course, striking its first roots, not in the 
houses of the poor, but in college lecture halls? 
Energized by Christianity, those whom Hinduism 
now despises will effectively compete with it Already 
Khasi magistrates, engineers, and doctors are taking 
places under the State that formerly were appropriated 
by educated Bengalis. Perhaps, when once this is 
realised, the older cults will not need the authority 
of a Constantine to change t|eir attitu(|e. 
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In the ^classical days of Greece and Rome three 
product! of India attracted the notice of curious 
inquire^ — a ‘tree from which the Indians’ made 
cloth a reed from which a sweet juice 
was expressed V^nd a plant yielding a dark- typical 
blue dye known as indtcon. The first was the 
cotton-plant, the second the sugar-cane, and the 
third (with name almost unchanged) indigo. These 
plants were not known to the ancient agriculture of 
Egypt and Mesopotaiyia, possibly because they are 
" summer prodticts, and^^ying the summer the lands 
of these river valleys were too deeply flooded to be 
cropped. The peoples of these countries, as well as 
"the Greeks und RoTnans, used linen for light wear, 
and sweetened their dishes with honey. The cultiva^ 
tion of cotton and the sugar^^ne was introduced by 
Arab ■ conquerors into the Levant, and from the 
Levant the sugar-cane found its way to America and 
the West Indies. Out of cotton modern Egypt has 
woven its prosperity, and tjie West Indies subsist 
upon their sugar culture. India has ft^nd herself 
surpassed *by both countries in growing crops that 
were peculiarly her own. In figypt the cotton-plant 
produces foiiifofd, in the West Indies the sugar-cane 
produces nearly threefold, the return that they yield 
in India, And the- cultivation of indigo now appears 
to be doomed by the manufacture of artificial dye in 
Gej:SJan laboratories 
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If the soil contain sufficient moisture, crops can be 
cultivated in India all the year round. Of crops that 
Th»agri. “i^ture rapidly two and sometimes three can 
cultural be harvested from the same lapd in the course 
seasons. twelve months. In some parts of India 
three crops of rice are taken, and double cropping is 
frequent in the northern Indian 'plain — ^vheat follow- 
ing maize or indigo, peas or beans following rice, 
and a crop of rape following cotton, if it be sown 
amongst the cotton-plants while they are still bearing. 
In this manner a cultivator may double jpr even treble 
the area of his holding. The crops that are culti- 
vated during the summer months are everywhere 
tropical, such as cotton, millet, or indigo. During 
the winter months, north of the tropic of Cancer and 
for a distance of about a hundred and fifty miles south 
of it, only temperate- crops, euch as wheat and barley, 
can be cultivated. The tropic passes across the north 
of the peninsula, just above the Satpdra hills, and 
wheat can only be grown for a "short distance south* 
of this, range. Further down the peninsula there is 
less distinction of tempbrature between sumrfier and 
winter, and tropical crops are grown in both seasons. 

India may be divided into three regions, according 
as the typical food-crop is rice, wheat, or millet. 

. j Rice is the crop of Bengal, ej^st of Patna, 
cdtutai and,, of the eastern third of the peninsula. 
8*°’h Wheat typifies the agriculture of northern 
India, that is to say, of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain west of Patna, and of the country extending 
southwards down to and just across" the Satpuras. 
Millets of various sorts predominate in the ' western 
two-thirds of the peninsula. In the Rice country 
rice stands almost alone., Iif Bengal tall lields of 
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jute break the dead level ; but elsewhere rite takes * 
possession ^of the land. North of the tropic it is 
often fpllowed by a catch crop of peas, beans, or 
linseed during the cold season. South of the tropic 
rice follows rice. In the Wheat country conditions 
are more varied. . During the summer months millets 
and cotton are largSiy cultivated : wheat is the cold- 
weathe^ crop, sharing the land with barley and a 
species of pea known as gram.^ It increases in 
importance from east to west, attaining its maximum 
area in theiPanjab, and it may be that wheat was 
introduced by the invaders who came from central 
Asia, and that this is the reason why, like Muham- 
madanism, it decreases as one passes eastward from 
the north-west border. In the Millet country various 
kinds of millet are gi‘(^f n : some very tall, with round 
pendulous heads of gmn weighin|^ sometimes a 
pound each, or ^ with spiked* heads like bulrushes : 
others of lo\fr growth, chiefly cultivated on the high- 
* lands, the principal of which is the bird’s-claw millet 
that is the main crop of Mysore. Rice appears again in 
the strip of low country which* borders the Arabian Sea, 
below the hills that overlook the western coast-line* 
These crops provide the people with cereal grain. 
Something more is needed to take the place of the meat 
diet of EujTapean nations. ’In the wheat and millet 
countries ttis is supplied by pulses such a»peas, beans, 
and lentils. In the rice country the people eat fish. 

* There is aa extraordinary variety of crops—a 

greater variety than in any other country 

in the world. Of cereals,* in addition to of Indian . 

such well-known crops as wheat, barley, 

and oats, there are qj^ai^e — the Vmealies ^ of South 

* 1 of Spain, 
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AfricarAand nine species of millets. There iu:e 
twelve kinds of .pulse. Of oil>seeds there are nine. 
Naicotics include tobacco, opium, and the hemp that 
produces the drug — a species of nettlg. Two other 
kinds of hemp, &lsely so called, yield fibre Irom 
their stalks. Cotton and sugar-cane have already 
been mentioned. Of vegetables tiiere is g^eat variety, , 
including all the better-known vegetables of Europe. 
Lastly, there are four crops that practically are only 
grown for export— jute, tea, indigo, and coffee. The 
areas which are covered by some of th^e crops are- 
as extensive as good-sized countries. The area 
under rice is- very nearly equal to the total area of 
the United Kingdom — 1 19,000 squure miles. There 
are 33,000 square miles under wheat, and, if-other 
temperate crops are included, ^e area cropped during 
the cold weather extends to 60,000 square miles. 
Millets of kinds cover 75,000 squa^ miles. One. of 
the Indian pulses — the lathyrus or chick-pea — is 
remarkable for possessing for 'mankind poisonous' 
properties if eaten in quantity. It is grown chiefly 
for cattle-food ; but its cheapness commends it to the 
poorer classes, and if consumed in small quantities 
along with other food it is not injurious. But if for 
any length of time it„ constitutes the sole diet, Jit 
paralyses the lower limbs, apparently jDy the action 
of a poison which has, however, not yet been isolated. 
When rain fails this crop is largely sowh, since it 
can make shift with less moisture ^an any other ; 
and times of famine leave a distressing^ mark upon 
the population in the. paralysis of large numbers of 
persons who have been reduced to live upon its 
grain. The paralysis has baffled all attempts to cure 
it. Curiously enough th^se &ut are afflicted hi^ h. 
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and dr^g themselves about on crutches, artf notice- 
ably cl^rfyl— more cheerful, indeedj-than their more 
fortunate comrades. 

Eactf of these crops is cultivated in diverse methods 
in different parts of the country. Rice is sometimes 
sown ]|roadcast ; more frequently seedlings Methods 
#are transplanted from a seed-bed; in some ofcuiti- 
places the broad-casted rice is ploughed up 
when a few weeks grown, so as to thin out the crop 
and destroy the weeds that infest it. The condition 
' of the crop awfiien so treated appears hopeless r but 
the number of seedlings for which there is space 
right themselves, and in a fortnight one would not 
know that they had been disturbed so violently. 
■Wheat in the Indo-^angetic plain is most carefully 
cultivated : ip prepa^ion for sowing, the land is 
ploughed again and agatn, occasionafly twenty times 
over. In black-seii areas, so mucii care is not needed : 
before sowing, the Ipnd is twice roughly scarified by 
' a bullock iioe. Cotton is in some places drilled in 
lines, in others sown broadcast. Generally, any two 
provinces of India differ very markedly, not only in 
the character of cropping, but in the methods of 
cultivating the crops which are common to both. 

. Sugar is, as is well known, the juice of the sugar- 
cane, pressed out in a mHl and boiled down till 
crystals form. The simplest process of re- 
fining it is by straining off the treacle, or no^V 
uncprstailisabla molasses. It is curious that 
India, the Hbnje of the sugar-cane, does not 
Seem to have discovered this process, since, although . 
there a*e now many refineries in the country, refined 
stigaf beam names which indicate its importation 
r^iypt or China. |Hte is the fibre of a tall 
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plant, Tor the growth of which Bengal practically 
holds the world’s monopoly. Formerly oit provided 
the poorer classes with coarse wearing appaj^el. They 
flow use finer and more expensive mscterial, but the 
fibre has come into universal demand as material for 
the sacking in which grain and pther raw produce is 
packed for consignment. The exports of jute, raw 
and manufactured, bring to the province an income 
of millions a year. Indigo is obtained by steep- 
ing the plant in water: the extract, ^when oxidised 
by violent beating, throws down the dy% in fiakes of 
dark blue. The drug hemp may be in the form of 
the dried leaves (bhang), 6r the female flowers of the 
plant (gdnja). Opium is extracted from the seed- 
head of the poppy : the capsule is scratched with a 
comb and a mUky juice exudes which, owhen refined 
and pressed, is the .opium Sf commerce. • We have 
grave prejudices against hemp anU opium, because 
we take alcohol instead of them. To j^se a hack-, 
neyed quotation, we 

‘ Compound for Sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to/ 

Consumed in excess, both are exceedingly injurious. 
So also is alcohol. But in moderation they are not 
harmful, and are taken By thousands of«ober-minded 
Indians. Their use probably reflects in sotne measure 
a particular need of life or environment. Opium is 
of special value for bowel complaints. These are 
particularly common and severe in th§ &oist, forest- 
. clad province of Assam, and the consumption of 
opium in Assam is, per head of population, eight 
times as large as that of any other province. The 
unhealthiness of the Assam valley varies with dist- 
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tance fr^pi the hills, being at its worst nfear the 
hill-slo|)es,^nd least evident near the river Brahma* 
putra ; and careful inquiries have shown that the 
consumption of opium varies in like manner, the 
inhabitants of the sub -montane tract consuming, 
man fof man, almost twice as much as those of the 
central; tract, and tfiree times as much as those that 
live near the river. 

Until comparatively recently it was believed that 
plants could not use the atmospheric supply of the 
nitrogen they require. It is now well known use of 
that plants of the leguminous (pea) order legumin- 
can absorb nitrogen from the air, not by any as fertil- 
action of their own, but by the assistance of 
bacteria which infest them and form nodules on their 
root-fibres. ^The pe^le of India have, time out of 
mind, been aware of the fact,^ though not of its 
explanation ; arxl by growing leguminous crops 
along with' cereals,, they assist the latter to make 
shift without manure. These mixtures of crops are 
very numerous and varied. Gram and peas are 
commonly sown with wheat, and tropickl pulses with 
the tall millet. Lines of high-growing pulse are 
frequently drilled through cotton-fields. By associ- 
ating crops ’together the cultivator secures another 
purpose, most useful to men ’of small means, to whom 
a failure of harvest may bring ruin. Weather that 
injures one crop may spare the other, and the com- 
bination acts a» a species of insurance. 

There is fjrqbably no land in the world which needs 
manuring more urgently than the land of India, . 
or which receives so little of the manure that 
is available for it. The fertility of the soil is 
drawn upon very heavily by the close and frequent 
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cropping that is needed for the support of a dense 
population ; and it is annually diminished by the 
yiolenc'e of the surface-drainage that results from the 
falling of heavy rain upon an exposed* surface. On 
the other hand, much of the manure that is requi^d 
to replenish these losses is used for fuel in the lack 
of wood ; and popular prejudice against touching 
anything that is unclean hinders the proper care of 
manure and the use of many forms of it. The 
women handle cow-dung in the making of their 
fuel cakes ; but the manure heap, that contains 
what is left over, lies uncared for on the outskirts 
of the village. And generally, none but the. 
very lowest castes will have any concern with 
sewage. ^ 

The loss of fertility by sunace-draipage is very 
serious.' In the higHfer reaches, Indian rivers 
e^ect'of* have cut their courses deep telow the level of 
surfice- the country. The deluge of th^ monsoon 
dr^age, upon land that is parched up and un- 
protected by vegetation.. The rain streams off the 
the surface,, dbwn towards the river channel, loaded 
with the finer particles of the soil and with the fertil- 
ising nitrate salts that have been drawn up to the 
^rface by evaporation during the hot weather. Y ear 
affer year the fine soil tha.t has disintegrated in the 
^h’s heat is washed down into the rivers ; apd no one 
can have watched the muddy torrents which, in heavy 
rain, rush across the fields without reflecting upon 
the loss that the country is sustaining,' and which 
.surely must be lessening its fertility. Egypt and 
Mesopotamia are similarly unprotected by a covering 
of natural vegetation. But they receive no rainfall 
to speak of, and India stands almost alone atnongsl 
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inhabited countries in being drenched wilh rain 
when the fields are uncovered. In the days of thdr 
formatibn the river valleys must have been protected; 
by a den^ growth of grass and jungle. They have 
lost it, 4 nd are losing their soil also ; they are con- 
tributing to the formation of new provinces which 
are risihg Jrom the bottom of the sea around. In 
BengalUnd along the littoral of Madras, where in a 
moisteC climate vegetation is more persistent and 
the drainage slope is gentler, the country suffers 
much. Ibss severely from the corroding effect of 
rain, tjp-country, in the Indo-Gangetic plain, land 
that is perfectly flat suffers but little. But rivers and 
streams are very numerous, and the slopes that lead 
down to them cover ^ large area, bearing crops which 
are often so, poor tha^an English farmer would not 
think them worth harvestilig. In the black-soil country 
of the peninsula there is little flat land, and the lop 
by denudation is v^ry heavy. Efforts are made in 
some tracts to check it by embanking the fields. 
Rice-fields are always embanked, as it is necessary 
that water should stand in them at ah even level ; 
they suffer but little from erosion, and, moreover, 
in the moist conditions of the rice districts the onset 
of the monsoon finds the land less dry than els^ 

where. • . ' , 

Rice responds generously to manure, but will, as a 
rule, yield pretty well without it. In th^. black-soil 
area, manure is»hardly used at all, except for 
irrigated gfirdpn land. Unless it be irri- 
gated, this soil generally profits little by ' 

being manured, and its irrigation is difficult and 
expensive. In the upper portion of the Indo-Gan- 
getic plain, the fields which lie around the village 
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site are^well manured : manure can easily be carried 
to them, and they are benefited by the daily oflBces 
of the inhabitants.. But the ring of manured land 
encloses an inconsiderable portion oof fhe total. 
Where, as in Bengal, the houses are scattered over 
the village area, and are not grouped together, 
manure is better distributed, and there a distinct 
gain of produce. 

A curious method of manuring land, which is 
practised in the hills throughout the country. Is 
Manur- ^ff^^cted by fire. The hillside ju^igle is felled 
ing by and burnt : in the ashes seed is dibbled, and 
the resulting crop is, during the first year, 
magnificent. As a rule, a variety of crops are sown 
together ; maize, millet, cottom and rice clustering 
together in a dense mass of v^etation.^ But in the 
second season" the produce decreases greatly : in 
the third season it almost reaches^*vanishing point, 
and is choked by weeds. The cultivator moves on 
to another patch, and does not return for several 
years. ‘This method of cultivation by the axe and 
fire is, of course, very destructive of the forests, and 
is discouraged by the Government. Where the rain- 
fall is light the forest takes years to recover itself — 
may, indeed, never be restored — and in western 
India long ranges of hillsides have beea laid desolate 
for all time. In the dry season they are a stony 
wilderness ; during the rains they bear grass which, 
when burnt, will occasionally provide nourishment 
for a poor crop. With a heavy rainfay, ^s in eastern 
India, the forests grow again rapidly, but in a 
changed character, bamboos taking the place of the 
original trees. 

Taking the country as a wholes one acre in seven 
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is irrigated. The subsoil water is drawn dpon by 
wells ; surface-drainage is collected in tanks : Extent 
rivers feeS' irrigation canals. The character to which 
and extent of fhe irrigation depends upon the tion tm- 
soil. The Indo-Gangetic plain is, as has ployed 
already] been state^, formed of the d6bris of the 
Hifnalajyras.* These mountains are composed very 
largely of shales and slates, and the soil that 
is derived from them is of poor natural fer- northern 
tility, but resppnds liberally to manure and 
water. In Bengal, at the eastern end of the plain, 
irrigation is not required. Elsewhere in the plain 
every drop of water is utilised. Wells are sunk in 
thousands, sometimes of masonry costing from ;^5o 
to £ 60 f sometimes nr^re holes in the ground, lined 
with basket-work, or unlined, costing a few shillings. 
Water is lifted from ponds and ^streams by baskets 
swung to apd frb by a couple of men, catching 
the watafc,,Qn the upstroke. Huge canals intersect 
the country. In the Panjdb two-fifths of the area 
is irrigated : in the Unite4 Provinces (between 
the Panjdb and Bengal) between a quarter and 
a third. 

In the black-soil country of central India and the 
Deccan irrigation is used pradtically for garden crops^ 
only. The laftid is retentive of the moisture —in 
which it receives from the rain. Owing to 
the deep cracks into which it opens when dry, and the 
its irrigation is difficult and expensive ; and, i>eccan. 
if unaccompanied by manure, artificial watering adds 
but little to the produce and appears to increase the 
danger of rust. 

In the crystalline area of the peninsula— -that is to 
say towards its east and south— irrigation again 

N ■■ 
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comes 'lt]to prominence. A quarter of the land in 
—in the Madras presidency is watered. In the 
iouth uplands, the land of this region is too poor to 
Sth*^* be irrigated : a large portion of the Mysore 
penin- plateau grows nothing but a small millet 
But in the lowlands, where the detritus of 
these rocks has accumulated, the land repays careful 
farming } and in the river deltas, along the Madras 
seacoast, it is very productive indeed. Wells are 
numerous, and the country is dotted with tanks, mokt . 
ingeniously constructed wherever there®is a depreS' 
sion or a valley in which water can be impounded by 
cross-embankment. The deltas are watered by canals, 
which are fed by rivers, the surface level of which is 
raised by a masonry dam or a^/'.ut. 

In the extreme west of India the province of Sindh 
consists, for agricultural purposes, only of the area 
which is irrigated by the fiver Indug. Like 
Sindh. Egypt, it is entirely dependent uppiv.the river 
for its productiveness. 

There are between one. and two million wells in 
India which water 13 million acres. Another 15 
Sources ttilHio” acres are watered from tanks or from' 
ofirri- the small private canals. An area of 17 
gation. njiiiion acres is Ordinarily watered from canals 
that have been constructed and are maintained by the 
Government The State then itself provides more 
than a third of the total irrigation of the country. It 
has tapped seven of the large rivers that flow into the 
dry area of the Indo-Gangetic plain, bylionstructing 
enormous canals that are large rivers in themselves. 
The Chendb canal in the Panjdb waters two million 
acres, and has a discharge six times as great as that 
of the Thames at Teddington. These can^s draw 
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off the river water above a masonry dam ^^hich is 
constructedacross the river channel and holds up the 
#^ter ; and as their bed-slope is flatter than that of 
the rivfr/ they gradually raise the water to a higher 
levelf and ultimately deliver it at the surface level of 
the couj^try. During the cold season the dams divert 
the whi^lc of the river supply, leaving the channel 
below them dry. But water springs up into the river 
bed ag4in ; and some way down its course there is a 
fresh siipply, jvhich may again be impounded and 
taken off intb another canal. In this manner three 
canal systems are fed by the Jumna and two by the 
Ganges* Not only do these canals increase pros- 
perity : they create it. Two of the Panjdb canals 
literally have coni oitt^d desolate uninhabited plains 
iqto thriving countries. Along the^ banks of the 
Chendb canal now stretctffields apd villages inhabited 
by a million peo^Jle, where twelve years ago a few 
nomadsottapdered oT^r a desert of parched earth and 
camel-thorn. The State irrigation works of India 
are, of their kind, the greatest and most befieficent 
triumphs of engineering that the world has seen. 

^ Even during the monsoon season rice is benefited 
by an occasional watering. But generally the crops 
are watered during the cold afid hot seasons, seasons 
During the monsoon the ,wells are unused, of im* 
and the riyer floods overtop the caiial dams 
and flow seawards down the river channels. In 
tracts, however? such as the western Panj^b and 
Sindh, whicJfi are rainless or nearly so, water is needed 
at all times ; and here the flood waters of the rivers 
are led off on to the land by canals which need no 
river dam to fill them. 

The agricultural implements of the country are 
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simple {n design and rough in construction. Hold- 
Field are.generally so small that there is little 

impie. object in appliances for saving labour. The 
plough is a single-tyned gfubber— heavy 
when for use in black soil, but in the rice districts so 
light as to be easily carried on the shoulder. Where 
crops are drilled, three tubes of bamboo,»meeting in 
a cup above and below connected with a light three- 
tyned grubber, serve the purpose. For lifting water 
from short depths men employ the I^ver lift that is 
so familiar to those who visit Egypt. A^’long pole is 
hinged to the top of a post, one arm being longer 
than the other. The long arm carries a rope and 
bucket, the short arm is weighted so as to be easily 
pulled down when the bucket ^^tuthe other end of the 
pole is full. In Madras attention is attracted by the 
curious sight of a n^n balanced upon the short arm, 
and raising and depressing the lorig arm by walking 
up and down his end of the levex. WheriUlw- depth 
is greater the Persian wheel is used, and from still 
greater "depths water is raised in a leather bucket to 
which bullocks are roped. They drag up the bucket 
by rushing down an inclined ramp, of length approxi- * 
mately equal to the depth of the well. In some 
places the bucket empties itself, on reaching the well- 
head, through a tube which then opens asitomatically : 
in other places it is emptied by hand. Sugar-cane is 
pressed in some tracts in a wooden vertical roller-mill, 
sometimes with two, sometimes with three rollers ; 
elsewhere in a huge pestle and mostar^ the pestle 
being turned round the mortar, pressing against its 
sides, by an ingenious application of bullock power. 
Generally, close inquiry will reveal circumstances 
which have led to the adoption of one form or another ; 
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and the variety of Indian farming implements could 
ftirnish a text for a discourse upon the ingenuity of 
man in acjapting himself to his environment Bullocks 
tread out tlte corn, not assisted, as they are in Egypt, 
by any^ mechanical contrivance. 

The laws of Manu which, with the Vedas, form 
the mist Sacred portion of the Hindu canon, dis- 
courag^ the pursuit of agriculture by the 
‘ twice4)orn Von account of the risk of killing actSof 
earth-worms, ^nd of the hardships suffered 
by plough-bullocks. In these circumstances 
one would not expect to find cultivation as zealous 
and as thorough as it is in Egypt or China, and much 
of the Indian land is very carelessly farmed. But 
the lower castes takt^^a more practical view. Gener- 
ally they are exceedingly industrious — their fields 
are- indeed cultivated like gard^^as — and they have at 
their fingersi end the simple rules of experience which 
. vary fr cnwp lace to place and contribute quite as much 
as science to successful farming. Their ploughing 
may be light, but it is repeated over and over again 
^ until the soil is ground into the tilth of a garden seed- 
bed. They probably obtain from their land all that 
it can yield without an expenditure on manure which 
is beyond their resources. It is possible that 
cultivators rnay be assisted very greatly by opera- 
the co-operative movement which was initiated 
during the days of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty. ^ 

The Gov^ment has lent its influence, and the 
services ofmahy of its most capable officers, towards 
the establishment of co-operative loan societies on the 
general lines of those by which Raffheisen and other 
reformers have revolutionised the life of the peasant 
farmers in parts of Germany, Italy, and France,, 
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India possesses already nearly 200cf of these societies 
with a membership of 185,000 and a worKing capital 
of half a million sterling. They are at jpres^nt undeV 
close supervision, and it remains to be seen whether 
the movement can gain sufficient vitality to progress 
under the moderate control whkh the State could 
afford to give, if it extended itself greatly. In the 
suspicious atmosphere of the East a few cases of mis- 
appropriation and bankruptcy would probably set \t 
back very severely. But this new development offers 
most hopeful possibilities in .a country that lacks 
capital ; and by introducing into Indian society a new 
principle of union it may assist in dissolving the 
prejudices which so rigidly circumscribe the life of 
the people* ■ 

Form densely populated country with much alluvial 
soil, India does not yield generously to her culti- 
Yieid vators. Where wKeat is manured, and irri- , 
of the gated, it will give twenty-four busirt^^o the . 
land. acre, or rather more : if irrigated without 
manure* the crop will rarely exceed twenty bushels ; 
and over the large area which receives neither water 
nor manure — quite one-third of the total — the 
average is only ten or eleven bushels to the acre. 
So small a return may suffice for profit on the prairie 
farms of Canada and America. But it allows a very 
meagre subsistence to a man farming eight or ten 
acres. Indiaq cptton, on an average, certainly does 
hot yield 100 lbs. of cotton lint per acre :^^this is le^s 
than a quarter of the Werage produde ot Egyptian 
Vqotton-fields. One field with another, an acre of 
sugar-cane does not yield as much as a ton | in the 
West Indies the average j)roduce approaches three 
otons. Although^India is the home the sygar^he, 
she is obiiged to import sugar fdrher own conSutnp- 
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tipn. A very large portion of the Indian soiUappears 
to have been worn down by continuous cropping to 
a condition of impoverished stability : it contains no 
stock pf •soluble plant-food, and the crops are sup- 
ported by the quantity that can annually be freed 
for them. In these circumstances they cannot be 
expected to yield well, though they may be able to 
yield without diminution for long periods to come. 
The i|nprovement of agriculture is, of course, an 
iirgenl question. For many years past it has received 
the attenti(fn of Government. But, until recently, 
finances have not sufficed for the establishment of 
agricultural^jjjepartments on an adequate basis with a 
proper staff of experts. Here and there some improve- 
ments have been^ ^dopt6d : iron sugar-mills and 
ploughs haye been purchased by the thousand. But 
it cannot be said that, s6 far, the State has succeeded 
in inducing the^ people to addpt crops or methods 
whiciyjt^not recommended by long-standing custom. 

In ^Selling the story of his adventurous journey 
from Tonquin to India — across the head-waters of 
the Mekong and Irrawaddy — Prince" Henri 
d’Orleans mentions the astonishment with gardens, 
which, on emerging into the Assam valley , 
from the dense jungle 4hat veils the borders of 
southern China, he found himself suddenly trans- 
ported into a European civilisation. For miles and 
miles tea-gardens extend, with their neat rows of flat . 
clipped tea-bi^hes, intersected byj well-kept roads, 
which at^lntervals run up to substantial homesteads 
— the tea-drying house, the engine-house, and the 
planter's bungalow. Every ten miles or so, a grassy 
clearing amidst tlie tea, with a little thatched club* 
house, testify tp the plantef^s devotion to polo. Sixty 
ago these gardens were all under thick tropicll 
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jungle op high grass, through which one could pass 
only by following the tracks of wild jjuffalo or 
rhinoceros. Now tea-gardens extend down both 
valleys of Assam on the slopes of the hills that fringe 
them. They have been opened in north Bengal at 
the foot of the Himalayas : they extend up 7000 feet 
into the Himalayas, and in the hills of the Madras 
presidency they afford glimpses of an industry which, 
across the sea straits, has clothed with an entirely 
new vegetation the hills of Ceylon. Tea was intro^ 
duced from China, but the tea-tree was subsequently 
found growing abundantly in the hills of Assam, 
and Assam seed has been substituted with advantage 
for the Chinese variety. The English capital invested 
in Indian tea-gardens is about millions sterling, 
and the exports bring a return to the^ country of 
millions annually. India supplies more than 
half of the English corisumption : of the balance three- 
quarters is provided by Ceylon. A feV educated 
Indians have taken to tea-planting, but speaking 
generally, the industry is in European hands, and 
tea is grown practically for export only. Less than a 
twentieth of the produce is consumed in India. The 
gardens are worked almost wholly by imported 
labour, and in India they provide work and subsist- 
ence for half a million persons of the coolie class who, 
but for this new opening, would have been pinched 
for a livelihood, and by thei? competition in the 
labour market KUpild have pressed others. A very 
large proportion of them settle dowp fvsar their 
garden and take up plots of rice land. The hospi- 
tality of the tea-planters, and the j,open-air geniality 
of their lives, recall features which Thackeray has 
associated for us with the Southern States of America. 
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For a century past the British Government ot India 
has from; time to time been assailed with the bitter 
criticism with which Englishmen are wont to p^jiure 
requite the afthievements of their kindred ; of rain : 
and some of its denunciators have not scrupled ' 

to avow that is responsible for the famines the dis- 
which afflict the country so terribly. It is 
hardly to be supposefl^that these critics attribute to 
the Government the failure of rain which causes 
famihe, though their charges sometime^ appear to be 
coloured by some' vague implication of this sort. 
Theic uHcegt contention is that the Indian peo|)le 
succumb to famine only because they are poor, and 
that for their poverty the British Government is to 
blame. But if once the nature of an Indian famine 
is realised it becomes a marvel that the people should 
support so tremendous a catastrophe as hardily as they 
do. The failure of a year’s rain means that fully two- 
thirds of the population are put of employment for a 
year, and that their difficulties are aggravated by a 
sudden rise in prices. Let one endeavour to realise 
what would be the condition of ouf^llfct industrial 
centres if afflicted by such a calamity—^ all factories 
were closed down for twelve months, and if the price 
of a loaf rose to a shjjlling. Can it be supposed for 
a moment that in such a case hundreds of thousands 

would not perish unless relieved by the State or by 
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charity organised on an enormous scale? And what 
of the wreckage of civil government, of the riots, of 
the armed repression that would ensue? In India 
the people suffer in sjlence, and bravfely d“o their best 
to meet their misfortunes. It ^ver enters their 
heads to force the State to assist them. For one 
thing, their ancient traditions give them no reason 
to< expect such assistance. 

The failure of a single harvest is equivalent to six 
months’ unemployment. But this ^misfortune does 
not ordinarily entail the grant df State famine 
ahce relief. The people sustain it with such assist- 
ofthe ance as is given by suspending the collection 
of tents and land revenue, and by the making 
of recoverable advances: thejS'do not starve or lose 
condition unless the preceding harvests have been 
unfortunate. Thajt a poor country should have this 
pqjyer of endurance is very remaJkablq, It is due in 
the main to the efScacy of the /amily andJduBe&ste as 
institutions for mutual relief. There is no man but 
has sbme one to turn to in misfortune — some one 
who, having this world’s goods, cannot repulse him 
without moral offence. Indeed it, might perhaps be 
argued that caste owes its extraordinary development 
to apprehension of famine. Caste certainly establishes 
some such responsibility for relief as was thrown 
upon English villages by the Poor La.vi settlement. 
It may then be said that, so long as losses are limited 
to a single'"^ harvest, the Indian people relieve the 
distress of individual^ by private charity : it is only 
when confronted by a more serious calami^ diat 
they throw themi^elves upon the hands of the 
. State. . \ 

Without doubt the people of India would suffer less 
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^vetely, when rain fails them, if so many of them 
were not d^j^endent upon the land for their Too 
sufiport, If^a larger proportion were engaged 
in manu&cture. Industrial enterprises are on the 
steadily apvancing. Mills at Bombay, Dehli, 
Cawnporf , and Calcijtta maintain over half a million 
of the poorer 'classes in permtnent employment : the 
teia-gardens which British capital has opened out 
have planed another half-million coolies out of reach 
of famine* But from the beginning of its history 
India has been an agricultural country, and it ip 
absurd* to suppose that the British or any other 
Government eould have changed its character within 
the compass of a century. 

In treating of the loi^dian rainfall we have indicated 
some reasons for the opinion that the Bombay branch 
of the monsoon should^ not be Regarded as Famines 
one bf the unchanging forces of nature, and 
thari®^stf«ngth and^direction may not im- infre-^ 
probably have suffered material alterations 
during the past twenty centuries. But there* is no 
reason whatever for believing that its c^haracter has 
been permanently changed within the last two or 
three hundred years.* Certainly during "the past 
thirteen years it has shown less steadiness than dur- 
ing the thirteeh years preceding. But from the time 
of Joseph it has been noticed that fluctuations of 
weather commonly occur in cycles ; and there is 
nothing which iflight lead us to apprehend that, the 
dean years (fiice*past, fat yearsf will not sueteed them. 
The historians of Moghal rule were interested in the 
fortune of dynasties^ not in the fate of peoples ; but 
incidental referenced leave us in no doubt as to the 
occurrence in their days oMamines of lurid intensity, 
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drtvini; mankind even to acts of cannibalism. 
Two centuries before the establishment of British 
rule a Dutch writer mentions '‘a famine" which abso- 
lutely depopulated the rich province of 'Gujardt in 
the Bombay presidency. The careful researches of 
the Famine Commission of i88? showed that no less 
than seventeen severe famines, affecting the crops of 
twenty-one years, had* occurred in one part of India 
or another during the preceding century, and that 
soihewhere in the country a famine niust be expected 
in one year out of five. The ten years 1891 to 1900 
were extraordinarily unfortunate ; during four of 
them famine overspread large tracts o 5 the country. 
But the decade 1861 to 1870, a generation earlier, 
was similarly unfortunate. AmHn the earlier famines, 
owing to difficulties of transport, foods supplies actu- 
ally ran short," so that no expenditure of money could 
save the people from starvation.^ Fifty years ago 
there were only 300 miles of .railway in jRdiE^,'“*th<; 
mileage is now a hundredfold greater ; and since no 
famine extends over the whole of the continent, 
there is always grain available for the famine-stricken 
and means to bring it within their reach. Should 
India ftU, Burma can come, and has come, to her 
assistance. 

When the monsoon rains fail they fkrely fail from 
the beginning. Sufficient rain usually falls to enable 
Famine pcoplc to SOW their crops — and suffer the 
weather. lods of seed grain as well as of harvest. 

Thfen the clouds Vithdraw : the ^y loses its 
blue in a thick haze: the wind grows dry and hot 
again, and the crops wither. Never can the skies be 
assailed with such concerted longings as when the 
millions of India look upwards for the rain-clouds 
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tka,t are failing them. But some hope still remains. 
The sumrrief crops may be past saving ; but, should 
rahi fall in October dfr November, the cold-weather 
.crops will be sbwn — and on a greatly extended .area 
—and hdirdship will not deepen into severe' famine. 
If the autumn rains ^also fail, famine descends upon 
the country and prices leap upwards. Those whose 
land can the irrigated are safe-*-indeed they profit by 
the rise in prices — and the cultivators strenuously 
exert themselves to procure water, digging wells 
where possible, baling water out of village ponds 
and streams, and often conducting it long distances 
to their fieldsiin earthen channels. The mo§t prudent 
of them sow catch-crops, such as carrots, which need 
but a few weeks to to maturity. By December 
unmistakable ^signs of famine appear in wandering 
beggars, emaciated and fn rags, who* flock signs of 
into the, town^ ariu to the railway stations, famine 
an d ‘ «sK i i ke... pitiful appeals to casual charity, dering 
So deep is their distress that they will eat be^aw 
any food that is given them ; and one of the ’surest 
indications of the pressure of famine is the disregard 
by the poorest of their ordinary caste rules. These 
are the pappers of the village communities-sipersons 
that are ordinarily supported by the charity of Hindu 
households, which are now, compelled to refuse alms 
in defence qf their own children. Until within the last 
ten years the appearance of these vagrants was re- 
garded as the earliest indication that ther time had 
come for thte initiation of State measures of relief. 
Works were theu opened for the able-bodied, and 
poorhouses for indigent beggars. But when distress 
has become so acute as to drive thousands from their 
villag!^, heavy mortality is unavoidable; and the 
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present policy is to ascertain the existence^ of &intne 
by carefiil local inquiries, not to awaibooww demon* 
stration of its effects — to relieie the vilNbge paupers 
in their villages, and to regard th«“ need of poor* ;. 

— of odmltiistrative 
ijrrelSired failure. Thestf pooT&ouses Were indeed ter- 
- rible studio in human ‘ misery and degrada- 
tion. In a single district there might be four 
or five of th|ia* ‘each containing from a thousand to 
two thousand refugees. Whatever ^re be taken,' it 
was difficult to enforce discipline and thf rules of sani- 
tatioii'on a crowd of people who had been brutalised 
by suffering. It was noticeable that in .this extremity 
of degradmiion women retained less sense of decency 
than men, and gave far morq, ^rouble to the super- 
intendent. They also showed beyond .doubt far more 
capacity for resisting hardship, and for recovering ■. 
from its effects. When inspectitfg a ^oorhouse one 
almost invariably found that the women w^re 4 u^ng 
on flesh much more rapidly than the men. Few 
poorheuses escaped violent outbreaks of cholera, and 
sometimes the cemeteries attached to them were 
almost as crowded as their wards. A peculiar difii- ' 
culty occasioned by the necessity of ^providing 
^ for hundreds of little children who were 
orphaned or had been des&ted by their 
parents. Under the pressure of want mothers 
' will desert their children— will * even • sell 
them. ']||M|su£feringS'Of children v9& lamine time are 
especially 'piliflil. Pnfjpld-weather morning I came 
across two little boys sitting crouched over a fire 
they had kindled by the roadside. I told them that 
they would warm themselv^ quicker if they took a 
run. ‘If we ran,’ ope .r®piied, ‘we, should get 
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hiiagry.*^^ Hundreds of these children are itaken 
chafge ^charitable Mission associations, but 

huhdrcds r^ain ibh ^Ke hands of the State during 
4‘the period *of^ t1fc farnine. ^ the return of pros- 
perity mlpst them agaitp 4 g^ their 

villages. ITho discovery of ffieir belongings — often 
a tedious and difficult business-^ the last action of 
a famine feampaign. ^ 

It is not an ordinary function of the^tate to pro- 
vide fbodJat a iTionth or two’s notice for millions of 
people, and the principles and procedure of ^ " . . 

famine administration cannot be elaborated 
offhand or wkhout much experience." Sinbe^^^*®® 
1882 three Commissions have studied the * 
subject, and it is onl)|>within the last eight years that 
the State has ©finally elaborated a policy which catl 
^ be trusted to save life without much rfeedless waste 
of public moijey. ^It does not ask the feeble-bodied 
to heww-their villages ^nd flock to relieving centres : 
it offers them subsistence at their homes; and, if 
this concession may occasionally admit to ‘State 
jpharity those who do not really need if and would 
not walk some distance to obtain assistance, it fore- 
stalls much hardship that would end in nfcrtalit^. 
To obtain trustworthy information, and to distribute 
home-relief, an effective village agency is needed, 
and fortunately in most provinces such an agency is 
available in the village accountants that have already 
been mentioned included in the vil}gi|^ staff of 
communal servants. It has always bee^he business 
of these accountants to keep a record of the holding 
and leasing of land, of rents due, and of rental pay-, 

My wife took charge of these children lind brought them up till they 
could be put out iuto the world. . 
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tnfcntt^in fact, to serve as petty notaries public. 
During the past thirty years they have been ^stentat;- 
ically trained in these duties (which arfc essentiat to 
the efficacy of legislation for the protectiOn'of tenants), 
and h^e also been ehtriisted with the re&rding of 
areas cultivated and cropped, and with the submis- 
sion of periodical information in regard to the charac- 
ter of the ^son. They Rive thus become State as 
well as Villil^* officials, and the Government has 
accepted respofisibility for their remuneration. With- 
out such a staff the grant of relief to ?he afflicted at 
tbeir homes would have been almost impossible: 
with its assistance the only difficulty to4)e met is that 
of effective supervision. 

As soon, Aen, as reports ma)ie it clear that famine 
fo impending, a list is prepared foR each village, 
%(sliefof showfng feeble-bodied paupers who have no 
incapable definite claims for maintenance upon any 
paupers. family, but. who are usuaH;r>i>s)up- 

ported by general charity; and, when famine de^ 
scendS, the first step is to grant these persons fort- 
nightly allowances, sufficient at the current price of 
grain to provide them with subsistence. Wandering* 
is prevented, and there is no need of poorhouses 
except for those who flbck into British territory from 
the Native States. These States undertake to relieve 
famine more or less on the lines followed in British 
India ; but their resources are in many cases slender, 
and their itaffs too weak to suppolftjiE' sudden strain. 
Famihe-stricfafo ptople cross their borders in thou- 
sands and add very seriously to the responsibilities of 
British relieving officers. 

For children it is necessary to make special pro- 
vision. Unwelcome though it may be to those who 
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idealise human nature, it is a fact that nfotherly 
love dissolves under the stress of privation, 
and that, even whdh women are granted dren’s 
relief for* their children and themselves, 
they will stint the children in their share Of 
the bouijtty. Experience has shown that if children 
are starving they must be relieved directly and not 
through" their parents-**'that .fs' to say/ by the dis- 
tribution of cooked food, not of cashipbwances. A 
children’s reliel^-kitchen is opened widiin walking dis- 
tance of each\illage, in the charge of a village schodl- 
master, of the police, or of a private individiial wfeo 
will give uptohis time to its management^,. Arrah|f€- 
ments are of the simplest : the food is a mixture of 
boiled rice and puls^J'vhich is distributed by fneasu^re 
according to,, the size of the child. The childrefh 
fashion for themselves leaf-cups and* platters, and 
about meal-tirne diie may see them trooping to the 
kitehaa from all directions, with their tin tickets 
of admission slung round their necks, and, as often 
as not, wearing their leaf-cups on their "heads. 
Ordinarily, about a hundred children are fed at each 
kitchen, but the numbers sometimes rise to seven or 
eight hundred, when the fair distribution of the 
food is no light task. Indiah children easily con- 
form to rules»/of discipline and quietly take their 
s^ts in orderly rows. In the famine of 1899 it was 
not unfrequently the practice for the children to rise 
before they eopHnenced eating and ary out ‘ All 
hail 1 Queejs Vitoria.’ Therev*isii..a pis^ular saying 
that children have no caste, and Hindu prejudices 
are "not offended by their eating food cooked by 
strangers. But there was, nevertheless, to begin 
with, some feeling against it, and this served a 
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useful purpose in discouraging from attendance a|l 
but the really necessitous. But the feeling wore off, 
and care became necessary to exclude the chUdren of 
families which could afford to suppoi^ Adm. As a 
rule, th# manager, whether schoolmaster^ police- 
officer or private individual, used his knowledge 
honestly and intelligently. Only Brahmin cooks were 
employed ; but their tninlstflBjons were by no means 
always acceptid,'ind I have seen low-caste children 
that were brought to the kitchen, starving arid 
emaciated, weep bitterly when told to*eat the food 
sei before - them— even when encouraged to eat it 
by their own caste people — and only yield when its 
smell Was too much for them. But these suspicions 
soon give way, and the childnjtn’s kitchen became 
quite the most popular of the relief measures under- 
by the'State^ Human nature is at its best 
tifhen concerned with children, and, cqpsidering the 
opportunities that offered, th^re was surprisiii|^y 
little peculation. Sympathy was strengthened by a 
text vffiich says that ‘the sacrifice of cooked food 
draws down'rain,’ and evidences of gratitude were 
more than usually conspicuous. The year after the 
famine, talking p the people of a village which had 
suffered heavily, I notifced the children coming from 
school, and remarked that they looked well enough. 

‘ They are yours, ’ the village headman exclaimed 5 ‘ had 
it not been for the kitchen they would all have died.' 

But when numbers are concernedy village pauper 
Relief- relief" and children’s kitchens a*e of much 
works less importance than the relief-works which 
ttoem' provide employment for the able-bodied. 
i>io]red. During a famine the Indian. Government 
concedes to the needy the ‘right to work’ thot 
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SO eatnestly upheld by the English ^Labour 
party ; and^ forthwith, it finds itself confronted with 
pe4is — t}iat of wasting public funds, and de* 
tnoralisih^ the people, by giving relief to the un- 
deservin|g, and that of denying assistance ta those in 
want by overscrupulousness of administration. It 
is neceslary to impose tests : that the people should 
come some distance to JSbtain-i^ork, that they should 
l^ve tlreir homes and live on the works, that t|ieir 
wages’' should « suffice for subsistence only, that a 
daily task siiould be performed. But these tests 
cannot always be trusted to eliminato thp ‘unworthy : 
near every relief-work there are numbers of villages 
the inhabitants of which can attend to work but 
sleep at home: Subsistence wager which juat 

suffices for an individual is more ^than -sufficient 
when it is paid t^ each memby of a large family i 
when»^ople, crowd to a relief-work in thousands tKe 
.eflfbieement of a proper task is at the outset im- 
. possible. Nor are these tests of constant value: 
when the people are unaccustomed to relief measures 
they may be too strict; when the people become 
habituated to them (as, for instance, when- one 
famine succeeds another at^ a shqurt interval) they 
may be too lenient. Famine-relief administration is 
then an ardubus struggle to avoid extravagance on 
the one hand and mortality on the other, by the use 
of standards which are of imperfect application and 
of fluctuating vdtue : and, when called^to the bar of 
the various Commissions which liave been appointed 
to consider its results, it has been accused at one 
time on the first, and at another time on -the second 
of these counts. But it 7s, at all events, free from 
oie great difficulty. It is tfot complicated by the 
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dbjecti(^s of trade unionism to the grant of less 
than a full market wage ; and the greht success 
which, on the. whole, it has displayed i^ entirely due 
to the freedom it has enjoyed in fixing the rates of 
famine wages. These wages are paid to each man, 
woman, and child separately : they are calculated to 
meet the needs of individuals, not of families. A 
male worker has no surplus after feeding himself; 
but his wife and children earn wages with him,, or, 
if th^ are unable to work, are relieved gratuitously 
as dependent^. The applicants for relief are graded 
according tO their physical capacity : for the men, 
women, and children of each grade a«task is de- 
termined, on the performance of which they receive a 
money wage, sufficient at the'^itrices of the day to 
provide them with a full working diet, o The wage is 
altered from time to time as prices fluctuate. And 
what if they fail to perform the appointe^d task? Till 
eight years ago they were, nevertheless, entitled-to 
receive a ‘ minimum ’ wage which was sufficient for 
bare subsistence. The object of the State being to 
saye life, in* principle no famine-stricken person, 
however disinclined for work, should receive less 
than subsistence. But large numbers took advantage 
of this rule to supplement their private resources by 
idly hanging round a relief-work, and, under the 
recommendations of the Famine Coramissipn of 1901, 
it has been abrogated. As matters now stand, a 
man who fails to perform his task is paid only in 
proportion to the woilt he has performed, those incap- 
able of work remaining, however,, entitled to gratu- 
itous relief. The terms upon which workers are now 
paid resemble those of ordinary contract— rthe amount, 
of wages depending on the amount of work acconi- 
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|^Hshed--except that no person may earn mdi-e than 
the famine'wage. If this limitation were not imposed 
a* man might; earn enough to keep his wife and 
family) w*hile throwing them on to the care of the 
State — and this, too, by work which is generally not 
Of much, public value. For the only business upon 
which &mine workers can be employed is earth- 
work— die making of roads, or the excavation of 
tanks. The localities in which these improvements 
are flfifHertakeE depend not upon the public need of 
them, but uj^bn the areas that are afflicted by distress, 
and much of the work that is performed Is practically 
useless— may indeed be worse than useless, as it 
may burden local ftiiance with the upkeep of roads 
that are of no real* public utility. And a further 
restrictive measure has been necessary. relief- 
work may adequately meet existmg (^stress by pro- 
viding for (say) a fifth of the population of the tract 
wWch it serves. Buj; from villages that are situated 
in its close vicinity it frequently attracts half the 
population or even more. Most provincial govern- 
ments have therefore reserved discretion to exclude 
persons whom local inquiry shows to be in no need 
of relief— a development of the system of local in- 
vestigation, as opposed to automatic check, which 
has proved So helpful in dealing with the needs 
of village paupers and young children. 

The numbers on a relief- work are ordinarily limited 
to 5000, but in times of stress they may rise to double 
this number orteven more. For two or three 
miles across country there extends a long- ment^u ’ 
drawn swarm of humanity, the men digging 
earth on either side of the new roadway, the 
women and children carrying it on to the road 
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^’^banSment and consolidating it Behind the lifies 

of borrow pits are the rough grass shanties in whfch 
the people take shelter at night At Intervals there 
are ^oths where boiled or filtered water is distributed, 
and where grain dealers expose their wares. Areas 
set apart for sanitary purposes are carefully flagged 
off. There is a hospital and a children’s kitchen. 
There may be twenty or more of these works in a 
single district Indeed the responsibilities of the 
fndian Government in time of serifflus farnfltfc are 
staggeringly heavy : during the famine of 1899 the 
number of persons on its hands reached at one time 
four millions, and over large areas if^supported a 
fifth of the population. The most active supervision 
is required to maintain the observance of rules and 
ta preveijt peculation. In India thereois no reserve 
from* which European agency can be drawn for 
particular purposes. Some. British officers are bor- 
rowed from the army, and it 4s difficult to rate-teq 
highly the energy and resourcefulness of these young 
Englishmen in dealing with circumstances that are 
quite’hew to them. But the control of relief opera- 
tions practically falls upon the ordinary staff of 
Government officials, in addition to their normal 
dudes, and almost every Englishman lives in the 
saddle. The native officials — a large* propordon of 
them in merely temporary employ — ^worlj as a rule 
with zeal and integrity. But money is being spent 
abundantly ; ordinary account rules* are relaxed, and 
not a few subordinates yield to temptatibn. In 
addition to this danger there are qthers which result 
firom the reluctance of native officials - to accept 
responsibility. I once tame across a work on which 
starving people had feceived no pay for several days 
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befiftuse the. officer in charge — perfectly honest 
Well'ffleatnjng-r-found himself some rupe» shoi^'’ln 

'4»lancing his account, and was afraid to spend more 
before he r^nciled the discrepancy. And during 
the hcf-weather months there is the overshadowing 
dread |of cholera. Few relief-works can expect to 
escapefit entirely. Hunger is less terrible, and the 
people? abscond, to be collected elsewhere with diffi- 
culty or works are broken up and the relief camps 
shi^iil, witt\ desperate trouble, to other localities. 
Whateves^e done great mortality from cholera is ' 
unavoidable. Arriving one morning at a work on 
which seaeral thousands were employed, I found 
that they had all run away, leaving between two and 
three hundred de^or dying on the ground. It' had 
been impossible to organise a special hospital here, 
and all that we could do was to administer doses 
of brandy and dnlorodyne to ttose who were alive 
<4ill means of transporting them to hospital could be 
arranged. Such an experience, is by no means an , 
infrequent incident of famine duty. To localise the 
effects jof such outbreaks endeavours , are made to 
employ the people, when possible, on minor works 
in their villages, especially during the hot-weather 
months. Relief may in this case become too attrac- 
tive: but in some provinces successful endeavours 
have been made to exclude the undeserving, by 
limiting admission to ticket^holders. 

The efforts of the State to provide food and employ-, 
ment ace supplemented by special measures . 
which put heart into the people as well as tai mea- 
stren^hentheir resources. Amongst the many 
activities of the Indian Government is that * ' 
of an agripultural land bank : it makes advances to 



at low rates of interest for the constfuctioii 
tanks and the purchase of seed and plough- 
cattle. In ordinary years this loan business is not 
very considerable, the advances aggregating less 
than half a million sterling, but in years of famine it 
expands to three or four times this amount, and, 
although the advances are supposed to be recover- 
able, a large proportion of them is, as a matter of fact, 
remitted. Advances are made under special rules to 
the large community of hand-weavers, yrhose fttrgers 
would lose touch for their looms if hard^hed by the 
use of spade and mattock. Famine-stricken India 
owes much to the charity of the English people. 
During the two great famines which occurred between 
the years 1896 and 1900, no less than a million and a 
half sterling was subscribed, mostly in^the United 
Kingdom. It was spent to the immense advantage 
of the people in the provision of clothing, of extra 
medical comforts, and in grants for seed, grain, and.® 
bulloeks to ruined cultivators. The collection of the 
Governnient land revenue is suspended, and much 
of it is ultimately remitted altogether. In 1896-97 
the State relinquished in this manner over a million 
sterling. Under the existing law suspension or 
remission of land revenue obliges landlords to sus- 
pend or remit their rents, so that the concession finds 
its way to those who are most in need of it. 

In its struggles with the two severe famines which 
occurred during the decade 1891-1900 the State spent 
Success eleven and a half millions oSterl^ng, ex- 

ij saving eluding the cost of such indirect measures of 
hfe. relief as remissions of revenue ^d of advances 

made to the cultivators. What success did it attain 
in preventing mortality? The registration of births 


of wells or 
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and deaths in India is at no time very reliable. 
rural ar^ It can only be based upon the periodical 
reports of ilUt^nte village watchmen. In famine 
times this 'agency is necessarily disorganised, and 

little trust can be placed upon the published statistics ' 
of current mortality. A better indication is obtained 
by comparing the census figures for the beginning 
and end of the period. These show that the popu- 
lation of the British districts that were affected by 
faniinc "decreased by over two millions. In Native 
territory the decrease was very much larger— close 
upon five millions, in spite of an expenditure on relief 
measures (aasisted by loans of over ^£2 millions 
from the British Government) which drove many 
States to the verge o(i, bankruptcy. But if we regard 
not the dead but the living, and inquire how many 
lives were saved by the ;£iii millions %xpended, we 
shall gain a better'’ idea of the 'obligations of the 
peaple to the State. Had the population of British 
districts suffered as heavily as that of the Native 
States, their mortality would have amounted* to at 
least .7 millions, instead of 2^ millions." If, making 
some- allowance for relief that at times reaches the 
undeserving, we take credit for the lives of only those 
that were a full three months on th’e hands of the 
State, the number of lives s^ved is 3 millions in the 
first, and 3^ millions in the second famine — no un- 
worthy return for the money expended. 

The mortality that occurred, severe though it may 
be, is rea|Iy tirifling compared with that ^ 
which attended famines a generation ago. It reXety 
is evident from the reports of those days that 
large tracts of country were depopulated, 
and for several years lay desolate. At the present 
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Mffle Clothing is more marvellous than the rapid re- 
covery of famine - stricken districts. ^The British 
districts that suffered between 1891 a^d jgoo, in two 
years recovered their full area of cultivation, and by 
a phenomenally high birth-rate the population strives 
to restore its numbers. In former days the young 
and strong perished along with the old and the weak. 
Those who now succumb are confined to the latter 
classes, owing partly to the generous distribution of 
relief, but partly also to an increase iSr-*Bormal 
resources. There are proofs that in ll^jper India the 
lower classes of the population have gained strength 
to withstand distress. Wages have <risen greatly, 
owing in a measure to expanding industry, though 
also no doubt to the diminution of numbers that has 
resulted from past mortality. iThe ej^tension of irri- 
gation has fbr thousand^ of sc^are miles rendered 
famines profitable ^n incre^ed prices) instead of disas- 
trous ; and the great enhancement that has occursed 
in the value of land enables the cultivating classes to 
borrow more readily to meet exceptional misfortune. 
Tamine debts remain as a depressing heritage, 

indebt- Successful attempts that in the Central Pro- 
edness. vinces were made to lighten this burden are 
worth mentioti to illifstrate the enormous influence 
for good that is possessed by the Indi^ Government, 
and the benefits which it can impart by exerting it 
courageously. In these provinces the effects of two 
successive famines had been aggravated by'virulent 
attacks of rust and blight in the years preceding ; 
and, owing to one cause or. the other, many districts 
had, over a period of seven years, only gathered half 
their normal produce. The mass of the tenants had 
naturally fallen into, hppele^ .bankruptcy, Crops 
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having foiled them, they had borrowed, mestly in 
grain for; sdwings and for subsistence, at from twenty- 
We to fifty pe^j cent, compound interest, and were so 
ovcrwhelifeed with debts that improving harvests 
merely ftave occasion for mortgagees to foreclose or 
for landftjrds to eject. The situation was desperate, 
and the |Government took courage to apply a special 
remedy.*^ If private creditors would consent to abate 
their cl^ms to amounts which the tenants could pay 
off Within a reasonable period, the Government 
offered to submit its claims for arrears of land revenue 
and cultivating advances to a similar abatement. 
These claims were not inconsiderable, but were 
trifling compared with those of private creditors. 
For each group of ,yi»lages an arbitration board was 
formed, composed of three or more non-officials, who 
had a general acquaintance with thd circum^nces 
of those who came before them *; and creditors were 
. »invited to submit their claims to these tribunals and 
to agree to their arbitration. Fortunately for the 
success of the operations, it was determined to make 
no attempt to settle the precise amount' owed by each 
debtor — aft inquiry which would have provoked end- 
less wrangling. The function of the board was, 
after roughly determining the indebtedness of each 
man, to settle how much h^ could pay within a period 
of from seven to ten years, and to distribute the 
instalments among the creditors, the Government 
included. It may be imagined that it was only after 
long and patient negotiation that creditors were 
induced TO accept this procedure. Most tenants were ■ 
m debt to more than one person, and if one of the 
creditors stood out, proceedings were blocked. In 
the end, to the lasting credit of landlords and money- 
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lenden, the arbitration was accepted by practically 
all of them. The awards were cast in a' form which 
gave them legal validity, and the gei^ral result was 
that in the five districts that had suffered most 
acutely, debts amounting to some millions sterling 
were written off, and thousands of families were 
rescued from degradation. 

’ When good rain falls, employment is again avail- 
able, the relief-works are closed, and assistance 
The is gradually withdrawn from, the weak and 
people helpless. In a couple of months the people 
pauper. Settle down to their former habits, and one 
>sed* may ride about the country unassfeiled by the 
complaints of a single beggar. It is immensely to 
the credit of Indian famine adn/ii^istration that it does 
not demoralise the people. It is absolutely unin- 
fluenced by thft false sentiment that relieves itself by 
granting charity—alid hopes for gratitude. In its 
campaign against famine the Indian Government, 
achieves one of the dreams of socialist enthusiasts— 
but only because it is logical, disinterested, and 
despotic as wCll as benevolent. 
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The trappings and furniture with which we surround 
ourselves are collected for purposes rather of ostenta-- 
tion than of enjoyment. It is in town life that Limited 
the desii^ of d|?play and feelings of rivaliy 
have their mCst effective opportunity, and it com.” 
has always been to towns that artificers and munity. 
artists have* looked for their customers and their 
patrons. In the country, released from these in^u- 
ences, men cheerfully revert towards barbarian 
simplicity. I^jne-tenths of the Indian people live in 
villages, and their wants are practical, not senti- 
mental or artistic.'^ They are, moreover, generally 
tpp poof to afebrd expenditure upon luxuries. ' The 
manufactures of India ate then, on the whole, severely 
utilitarian, and, apart from craft-implements and 
coarse earthen pots, mainly consist in the weav- 
ing of .cotton-cloth, the shaping of metal vessels for 
cooking and eating purposes, and the making of 
rough shoes. * 

In some pasts of India cloth-weaving is a domestic 
industry. In Assam most* families possess a small 
portable loom on which the women employ 
their spare time* keeping the web stretched weav- 
for the passage fif the shuttle by fastening one '“S’ 
end to a f)eg in the ground and the other end to 
a band passing round the waist. But generally in 
northern India weaving is a separate trade, and is in 
in the hands of one of the Hindu low castes and 
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a particular community of Muhammadans. There 
is in most large villages a weavers’ quafter. Look* 
ing through a small doorway you wil^ see the weaver 
sitting at his loom in a little chamber, the floor of 
which is sunk well below ground level : the village 
roadway outside is encumbered by long warps, 
stretched for sizing, that are suspended horizontally 
between low supports. Weaving has been practised 
in India from immemorial antiquity : labour is cheap, ^ 
and the country is the home of the cotton-plant. Dut 
by an extraordinary transplantation of industry the 
centre of weaving has been transferred^o Lancashire, 
where manufacturers have to pay high wages, and to 
fetph the raw material from thousands of miles across 
the sea. So long as the Suez> ^anal was unopened 
and the Indian railway system undeveloped* the 
Indian hand-weavers could -hold their own— at any 
rate for the coarser fabrics. They are now being 
driven out of employ by the cotton-mills of Lancn- 
shiie, and by the mills which^have been established 
in great numbers in Indian cities. The spinning of 
yarn by hand is now a dead industry : all the hand- 
weavers use mill-spun yarn. .The imports of English 
cotton stuffs into India are sufiicient to provide seven 
yards of material a yettr for every man, woman, and 
child of the population ; another yard is added by 
the manufactures of the'^Indian cotton-mills. It is 
obvious that very little room is left for the hand- 
weavers’ industry. No census of its production 
has been possible; but assuming that the weavers 
only use mill-spun yarn, the stuffs ma^ by theifi 
annually supply about three yards of cloth per head 
of population. There has obviously been a:.very 
ereat displacement of labour, though it must be . 
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membered that some portion of the imports is 
ahsorbed b)^ increasing consumption. 
vTb® manufacjture of brass and copper vessels for 
cooking apd eating is one of India’s characteristic 
handicrafts. The raw metal is imported, since 
no copper^mines have been worked in India 
for many ]fears past. In former days, families, 
with any? pretence at respectability, prided them- 
selves on their array of brightly scoured brass and 
copper, afid only the poorest would use iron or white 
metal. Fashion is changing, and there is now a 
large import of ready-made white metal plates and 
dishes. Th^ consumption of raw brass and copper 
is stationary, at the value of about a million sterlings 
But the fashioning^ of brass and copper vessels 
remains an ext;^nsive and flourishing industry. Brass 
is preferred by Hindus^ a'nd copper by Muhamma- 
dans. The elegantfy shaped wata* vessels in general 
\ise are cast : cooking-pans and eating-platters are 
hammered. Each process is in the hands of a 
separate trade caste. No native of India travels but 
carries with him a small metal jar with which he 
drinks, and, by pouring water on his hands, performs 
his ablutions. To illustrate the fanciful origin of 
many human habits, thevesSbls used by Muhamma- 
dans are fitted with spouts, like teapots, in deference 
to a verse in the KorAn which enjoins that ablutions 
shbuld be performed in running water. 

Leather-dressiog and shoemaking are in the 
hands of one »of the very lowest castes, since the 
touching ^of cattle hides is abhorrent to 
Hindus. There are shoemakers in every 
village I in towns whole streets are occupied 
by mem, but in the larger cities Chinamen are 
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succe^fully competing in the industry. India ex- 
ports Jiides in enormous quantities, and circun>- 
stances appear to favour the establis|iment of lairge 
leather factories for export manufacture. •Two have 
been successfully founded, the pioneers having been 
given the security which a nascent industry requires 
(and which Free Trade refuses), by a large Govern- 
ment army contract. An export trade in boots 
and shoes has sprung up with Egypt and South 
Africa. ^ 

The urban handicrafts of India, hovJ'^evef interest- 
ing and artistic, are but small industries, and do not 
add materially to the wealth of the country, 
dei^ds. characteristic of them are cotton- 

and silk-weaving in coloured patterns (some- 
times with an admixture of gold thread), dyeing, 
plain or in patterns, and* embroidery in silk or in 
gold thread. c 

Since her trade first penetrated to ^Europe Indi^ 
has been renowned for her finfe muslins and coloured 
Fine ♦ caUcoes. They are mentioned as imported 
Indian by the Red Sea route at the commencement 
fabrics. contributed largely to 

the trade which the Arabs, and almost every nation 
of Europe, have, in turn, struggled to capture. 
Less than two centuries ago the u§e of Indian 
calicoes threatened so seriously the English weaving 
industry that their importation was forfiially pro- 
hibited by statute. Laws may hai^en or delay the 
defeat of a handicraft by machinery, t^ut can scarcely 
affect the ultimate result India has no^ lost her 
monopoly, and the manufacture of these fabrics is 
stagnant or declining. In former days she exported 
fine .materials : at the present time her exports, 
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though of infinitely greater value, are confined to 
plain fabrid^ for China and Japan. It is now difficult 
tb«procure the«famous Dacca muslin, and no pieces 
are m^de •such as, according to the traditional fine- 
ness, vtould pass through a ring. The home of 
cotton,; India was also the home of the dyes that 
were employed to colour it — carthamine, Turkey red, 
lake (laic), turmeric, and indigo. They are all being 
displaced by the chemical dyes that are manufactured 
in Germany. 3ut it should be remarked that, for 
the glaring *colours that are now supplanting the 
more subdued tints of the East, public taste is 
responsibleft since it is possible to dye artistically 
with chemical products. 

Indian silver-plate^ enamels, damascene-work, 
wood - carving, marquetry, and lacquer -work are 
familiar to the English public. Their*manu- 
facture generally flourished in the environ- 
ment of Native courts, and their artificers 
"subsist in places which were once the capitals of king- 
doms. Our public galleries show that ancient work 
was often exceedingly beautiful, and thkt in present 
days very admirable specimens can be produced. 
Indian art manufactures generally show, however, a 
lack of neatness in finish which distinguishes them 
very markedly from those of China or Japan. Of late 
years some of these industrifes have been encouraged 
by the purchases of tourists, or by a limited demand 
for export ; but 4|he necessity of cheapness has de- 
moralised craftpianship, andj,,in modernising their 
patterns file artisans do not show the taste that 
would guide a living artistic skill. 

While, however, the ancient industries of India 
are feding beneath the influence of modern com- 
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pedtioa, others of a more useful though less interest- 
ing description are rising to take their fdapit 
yt»ts ago there were ojily lo cotton- 
mills in India : there are now 237, employ- 
ing 225,000 hands. At that time no jute was woven 
in the country : the jute-mill^ which line the banks 
of the river at Calcutta now employ 187,000 hands, 
and produce goods worth ;^ii millions a year. If 
India is losing her silk-weaving industry, she has 
learnt to manipulate leather, manufactures of whi^ 
at Bombay and Cawnpore are annually gaining in 
importance. The country possesses large resources 
in coal, iron-ore, and manganese. With4he progress 
of railway construction coal-mining has developed 
and now employs 100,000 persons. Iron-works on 
any large scale have still to be established : hitherto 
this enterprise has been re|)res$ed by the competition 
of imported manufactures, but now, in the hands of 
an Indian capitalist, it has determinecf to try its foiv 
tune. Mica and manganese* are quarried for export' 
to the-value of nearly a million sterling a year. On 
a general review it may be concluded that industrial 
undertakings are making steady if gradual progress, 
although as yet they hardly a£fe# the export trade, 
except in manufactured of cotton and jute. During 
the last ten years the number of industrial establish- 
ments (including mines), employing 50 hands or 
over, has more than doubled, and the number of 
employ^ has increased by 60 per c^nt. Apart from 
cotton- and jute-mills and mines, mo^t of these con- 
cerns are of a petty diScription— brick andlitile yards, 
saw-mills, cotton gins, and the like. But ani^ngst 
them are Six wooUen-^itls and nine {xtper-mills. 
ladhm comn|er^^ in its present development is 
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tery largely the product of the Indian railways. 
Fifty y^fs’ago there were only 300 miles of 
railway i* in the countryj and the -total vrfue fjiiy,ayg, 
of Ac ■sea-borne trade was less -than ^40 
millions. The railway mileage is now over 30,^, 
and the value of the export and import trade has risen 
to ;^a(X» millions. Apart from the internal commerce 
which feeds Ae stream of exports or distributes the 
afrivinl imports, the railways have developed a 
traffic iJetweeri the various provinces to an aggre- 
gate ahnuaf value of millions. There is a 
coasting trade which is valued at £70 millions, 
and a trans-frontier trade by road of' a value of 
10 millions. Some of the railway-lines are of 
little but strategical® importance, but taking all. of 
them togethef, they not only pay interest on their 
capital, but in favourabfe years earft a handsome 
profit for the State. They cari^ grain at the extra- 
ordinarily low rate of a halfpenny per ton per mile. 

■ A passenger can travel ten miles for a penny. Their 
finances have not been burdened with heavy charges 
for land compensation. The Government takes, up 
land at an equitable valuation, which can be called 
in question in A# civil courts, but which is assessed 
in independence of influences that have made land 
charges so heavy an item in “the capital expenditure 
of English railways. Influenced by facilities of 
inland transport, by Ae opening of the Suez (5,0,,,!, 
Canal, and by %Ae substitution of steam- otindUn 
vessels for sailing-ships, Ae trade of the 
country Ifes grown enormously, and has completely 
ehiitfed its character. Formerly India exported 
valuable’ goods trf small bulk s she now supplies Ae 
woi^ wiA cheap raw produce. Jn partpayment 
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she absorbs large quantities of gold and silver. But 
this has always been a peculiality of the 
country. Pliny complains qf the annual 
drain of specie to India, which in his time 
amounted to about half a million sterling. In the 
days of the East India Company — in 1834 — had 
risen to over nine millions. It is now nearly double 
this amount. Taking the exports at ;^ii5 millions, 
;^8o millions are paid for by imports, £ 1 7 millions 
by treasure (imported privately), and ;^i 8 ‘millions 
by disbursements made by the Indian government 
to meet its Home charges — the expenditure, that is 
to say, for which it is responsible inp England. 
Merchants who owe money in India, to pay for goods 
consigned to them, purchase frqm the Secretary of 
State bills on the Indian treasury. These Home 
charges were the immediate cause of a |hange in the 
Indian currency Which -must have ^uched very 
acutely the resources of thp^eople. c 

Forty years ago the vmue* of the rupee in gold' 
was approximately the tenth of a sovereign, or two 
shillin'gs. Owing to the increased production 
Indian of silver and to currency legislation de- 
currency. monetising it in Germany and elsewhere, 
the value of the rupee fell rapidly, and became 
subject to violent oscillations. The Home charges 
must be met in gold, and the Indian finances were 
dislocated by the rapid and irregular increases in 
the amounts of rupees that were reguired to provide 
the gold. By 1894 the rupee had fallen to thirteen 
pence, and the decrease in its gold value Which had 
occurred during the past twenty years was annually 
costing the State the equivalent of threu-quarters of a 
million sterling..^ Nor was thk all. The continual 
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fluctuation^ of exchange value hampered coitimerce, 
since merchants were unable to foresee the gold value 
of their Indiad obligations ; and it checked the invest- 
ment of British capital in India. It was accordingly 
decided to adopt measures to flx the value of the 
rupee ^ the fifteenth of a sovereign (is. 4d.). They 
included the closure of the Mints to the coinage of 
silver bn behalf of the public, the acceptance of 
sovereigns as legal tender, the unlimited exchanging 
by Govemijient of rupees for sovereigns (and of 
sovereigns for rupees as far as practicable), and the 
establishment of a special Gold Currency Reserve. 
They hav 8 been quite successful in their object. 
But the closure of the Mints to the public depreciated 
silver still furthe-, and the rupee which is now* 
worth sixteen pence as ad join, as a piece of silver is 
worth ten pence only. This depreciation must have 
caused heavj’^ losses to those wnose savings were in 
.the form of silver ornapi'^pfe ; and unfortunately these 
are with the poorer classes a favourite means of hoard- 
ing. On the other hand, the relief afforded to the State 
finances by standardising the value of the rupee jin- 
doubtedly saved the country from fresh taxation. 

The rupee is now a token^coin : it cannot without 
great loss be melted down or converted to jewellery, 
and there is ‘a risk that the currency will fail a token 
to adjust Jtself to the actual requirements of coin^: 
the country, and that prices will be inflated ISect 
by an overabandance of rupees. The »!><»> 
Government has been unable to concede to 
the public the unlimited exchange of gold for ‘ 
silveir : on the other hand, to meet urgent demands 
during the export season, it has been adding rupees 
to the currency at the rate of about ;^4 millions . 
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ajrear.® During the iMt five ^ears there ^has been a 
yei^r extraordinary rise in agricultural prices, whidi 
has Caused much hardship to families who live en 
fixed incomes. Prices fluctuate in India vfery widely 
with vicissitudes of seasons ; but until recently in 
years of good harvests they fell to a level which did 
not exceed by more than a quarter the height of a 
generation ago. But since 1905 they have steadily 
risen to more than double this height. Th^re have 
been failures of crops in some provincgs ; but they 
should not have sufficed to produce throughout the 
country a rise in prices so steady, so general, and so 
pronounced, and some authdrities are of dpinion that 
the cause is to be found in a redundancy of rupees. 
Others consider it- to be merely ? n illustration of an 
upward tendency of agricylttiral values which is of 
world-wide extension. The change has been of great 
economic importance, since it has had, the effect of 
transferring very large sumi^ of money to the country 
from the towns. It m^ account for some of the 
unrest Vhich is now disturbing urban society. 

The Indian export trade may be likened to the 
• flowing of a reservoir of raw material. Taking its 
total annual value (exclusive of treasure) as 
export millions, no less than £“^0 millions 

trade. consist of raw produce which is grown without 

mudh capital expenditure* — cotton, jute, hi^es, grain, 
-seeds, and wool. Tea and coffee (which require a 
heavy capital expenditure) contribute jC^ millions, 
opium millions, dye-stuffs (including lac and 
indigo) millions. There remain ^£2^ hdllions un- 
account^ jbr. Mill-made cotton yarn and piece goods 
(mc^ly expoited to China and Japan) and jute cloth 
and* bags make good faillions of IhOm, leavihg 
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X7 millions only for lUl other articles. Sillj, which 
in the d^y# of the East India Company wm an export 
of much imivrtance, is now import^ in mtoitely 
larger Quantities than export^. The ladies of 
Europe! ho longer affect Indian silks, and the weavers 
of Indii have been impoverished by European com- 
petition. But in their day they have inflicted a Ifte 
SamiW on others. The competition of Indian silks 
ruined^ for instance, the silk industry of Canterbv^ 
which . during the seventeenth century flourished 
exceedingly*in the hands of Protestant refugees from 
the Netherlands and France, who found in England 
employment for their skill and an active sympathy 
for their religious convictions. The records of the 
Walloon and Huguenot Church of Canterbury exhibit 
copies of petition ‘ after petition in which these men 
bitterly complained of the cheapness and popularity m 
Indian silk goods. The Goverament responded with 
.edicts prohibiting import or consumption. But the 
• law was evaded, and by* the middle of the eighte^th 
century the industry was*practically. extincj. the 
Indian silk trade has suffered less severely, since a 
good deal is still manufactured for the local marke.t. 
Silkigrowing is, however, an exotic in the country^ if 
we omit from consideratidh the wild or semi-wild 
silks that are indigenous in central India and Assam. 
That the sugar trade should have suffered similar 
reverses ’is much more surprising, as sugar was for 
man y centuricsAU exclusively Indian product. India 
no longer KsJls sugar : she buys it, and to a very 

U mSt not, of course, be imagined that this expprt 
trade is not exceedingly profitable, thbugh in^toe 
, main it provides employment for agricultural labour , 
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only. Indeed its effect in distributing the profits of 
trade throughout the villages of the land i$, from one 
Export* point of view, beneficial for a |)oor country, 
andem- But it does not offer piuch encouragement 
pioyment. gfo^th of town as opposed to* country 

life, and leaves the people but little affected in their 
habits by their introduction to the commerce of the 
world. 

The import trade is of a much less simple char> 
acter. Its amount (exclusive of treasure) "may be 
The Pnt at ;^8o millions. By far tffe most im- 
import portant items are cotton fabrics and metal 
™ *■ goods, which contribute respectively £ 2 ‘j 
and ;^i 4 millions. A leading feature of the metal 
trade is the outstripping of iroucby steel. Their im- 
ports are now of about equal value, at millions : 
thirty years ago, when itton was imported to the 
value of a million, the trade in fteel was quite in- 
significant. It speaks satisfactorily for the growth , 
of Indian manufactures that "the country’s require- 
ments 9 f unwrought metals should have increased 
sevenfold during this period. But the unwrought 
metals which India purchases are still equivalent to 
only one-eighth of those she takes in manufactured 
condition. I)^ must be realised, moreover, that rail- 
way material constitutes over a quarter .of the metal 
imports, while cutlery and hardware contribute only a 
seventh. Sugar is imported to a value of ;^^6°milliQns, 
and silk goods to a value of millions. Other 
items of importance are apparel anc^ \^oollen goods, 
millions ; kerosene oil, ^£2 millions ; ^ liquors, 
glass-ware,, and jewellery, a million each ; paper and 
matches, half a million eaoh ; umbrellas and toys, half 
a million t^tween them. These heads account for 
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three-quarters of the imports : the balance consists of 
a great diversity of petty luxuries, many of which 
fir^d their way to every little mart about the country. 

Gold ^nd silver are imported, in approximately 
equal va^es, to an amount of ;^i7 millions. This 
is excluiiive of the value of the treasure ex- 
ported ^chiefly consisting in gold produced 
at the Mysore mines), and is in fact the net amount 
which annually finds its way amongst the people, 
and is hoarded .by them. 

In her export trade India is a market for the world. 
She offers raw produce of kinds that are needed in 
most count??ies, that in some cases she alone Countries 
can supply, and that are accordingly excluded j^Yndfa's 
by no hostile tariffs. • The supplies that are trade : 
purchased frorn her by the United Kingdom Expects, 
are about a quarter of her total exports, and show 
no marked tendency to increase. Amongst her 
Other customers Germany is the chief, taking 1 1 per 
cent. : the United States'and China follow, each with 
8 or 9 per cent., France with 6 per cent., Belgium 
and Japan each with 5 per cent., Austria and the 
Straits Settlements each with 4 per cent. There is a 
steady market for cotton in Japan, for jute in France, 
Germany, and the United Slates, and for opium in 
China. Oil geeds are pretty regularly exported to 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and Italy. 
For Jbhe rest, the Indian produce which each country 
desires varies ea(^h year with its own conditions and 
the Indian prices. Indian wheat finds its way on 
occasionS|Over the whole of western Europe. Her 
rice may be despatched in large quantities to Argen- 
tina, Arabia, or Japan, as well as to Austria, 
Gerniany, and Holland. 
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Of the import trade into India the United Kingdom 
has always held and still holds the lion’s share. 

.. V' . British manufactures form tw«>>thirds ^f the 
imports, and they have risen in value steadily 
if not very rapidly — by i8 per cerft. during 
the last ten years. But they do not maintain a 
steady level. In *898 they were less by 8 per cent, 
than in 1894. During the last ten years imports 
from Germany and Belgium have doubled, owing 
chiefly to sales of ch^p metal goods, There has 
also been a large increase in imports from the United 
States ; but they chiefly consist in kerosene oil,, and 
have developed at the ‘ expense of supplies from 
Russia. Making, however, every allowance for these 
increases, the market which ^apy country but the 
United Kingdom secures in India tfemains incon- 
siderable. Germany and Belgium do the largest 
business ; but their*contribution to the import trade 
is only 4 per cent. each. The share of no other 
country is much above 2 per cent 

It seems clear that had India been able to-offer 
capitalists th^ security of a protective tariff she would 
India profited by a more rapid development 

and free of industrial activity, and could have advanced 
trade. .^ijjanufactures beyond cotton stuffs and 

gunny bags. In som'e respects her conditions are 
precisely those which the most earnest free-traders 
will admit as justifying the nursing use of a tariff. 
Her people are poor, because the^ are crowded in 
the fields: she has to her hand raw material for 
manufacture, with an abundant supply ^f labour 
which is !.extraordinarily cheap if of rather poor 
quality. From time to time efforts have been 
made to establish new iiidustdes. Cotton-WMving 
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has succeeded after many^reverses. Jute-weavipg has 
bcenf encouraged by very special natural advantages. 
Other large nfhriufactures have been attempted, but 
havd been •driven from the field by the cheapness* of 
the ^po?ted goods that compete with them. It may 
be ifrged that Indians are not ready to engage in 
maififacturing enterprises, and that a tariff would 
havi raised prices for the many without creating 
better en\ployment for the few. But this can be said 
no longer, fqf there are at present evident signs of a 
desire for industrial employ. Technical schools are 
crowded with boys of good caste who, a few years ago, 
would have'scorned instruction that was not literaryC 
Why (for instance) should India import half a million’s 
worth of matches f^olin Sweden and Japan, toys and 
umbrellas from Germany to the value of another half 
a million, a million’s worth of gfess-ware from 
Austria? Slje could assuredly ^nake these articles 
for herself were her youtljful industry assisted against 
adult competition. Admitting that a tariff should not 
be employed to redistribute profits within the Empire, 
there remain many industries which i^ould flourish 
on Indian soil if their growth was protected against 
competition that has its sources outside the Empire’s 
limits. It is urged that countries which find their 
sales decreasing will purchase less, and that a pro- 
tective pojicy would diminish India’s export business. 
But^ra^e is not barter ; Indian produce is purchased 
because there is^ profit to -‘be made with it, and to 
femit goods in exchange is, of course, not the only 
means of payment. As a matter of fact, few countries 
trading with India attempt to balance their purchases 
by their sales. Germany, for instance, receives in 
jralue of goods four times as mdch as she despatches. 
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The Government of no large country can hope to 
administer its territory except by the establishment 
of local centres of authority, whjph will bring 
‘disttict’ its influence home to the people, and will 
system, j-giieve its headquarters of business that can 
only be transacted efficiently on the spot. These 
local centres of administration may be entrusted to 
hereditary magnates, as under Hhe feudal system ; to 
elected committees such as our county and borough 
councils, or to'Salaried officials. Jhe British Govern- 
ment of India cdhld only make u^e of official 
agency. The policy of th^ Moghal empire was opj?. 
posed to the growth of feudal authority. Bernier, 
at the court of Aurangzeb, remarked that the 
nobles of thfe empire were maintained by grants 
of money, never by landed estates. When we took 
over the country we found that, apart from”chief- 
tains who had been left undisturbed in their hills, 
the only persons of any local consequence were 
tfa#! contractors who, at periodical auc|ions, had 
engaged to collect the revenue. The idea of elected 
comifiittees would haVe struck ^ Oriental with 
much surprise. We therefore followed the Moghal 
system, under which each district was committed 
to the charge of a salaried official who 
die Moghals} was at once chief magisti^ and chief 
fiscal officer. 
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An Indian district may be compared w^h an 
Eng^sh coifhty. Its area on an average will be that 
of JCfevonshire? and its population a million. 

Somf districts contain two million inhabitants descrip- 
or extreme case) four 

millibns. The officer in charge of the district (styled 
in some provinces Magistrate and Collector, in others 
Deputy Commissioner) in his magisterial capacity 
exercises no larger punitive authority than other full- 
powered magistrates. The district staff of magistrates 
will include four or five full-powered officers (of whom 
only one will be a European), and about twice this 
number of officers who have been invested with less 
than full powers. There will also be at least a dozen 
honorary magistrates-cr-private gentlemen who have 
undertaken du|ies such as are in England committed 
to justices of the peace. 'Over this staff the District 
Magistrate has general powers of control, which do 
not, of course!^ extend to interference with the judg- 
ment of any magistrate in deciding upon the. merits 
of any particular case before him. But the District 
Magistrate distributes criminal w:ork amongst the 
various courts : he can transfer cases from one court 
to another, and he keeps himself informed of the 
progress of the work, sees thdt hearings are not un- 
necessarily delayed and witnesses inconvenienced, 
andj by the occasional examination of decisions th«t 
have, been "delivered, satisfies himself that particular 
officers follow correct procedure. He also hears 
appeals from the <Iecisions of such of the staff as have 
not been ijjivested with full magisterial powers. On 
the fiscal side, he is responsible for the>, collection of 
the land revenue and the income tax, and has under 
him for this purpose a large staff. of Indian officials. 
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In sot||e provinces cases between landlord and tenant 
axt dealt with in the fiscal (or ofcchequer) courts and 
notia the civil tribunals, and in this'’ case diere Jire 
special rent courts which transact this business und^ 
the general control of the District Officer? At the 
district headquarters there will also be the Superitt* 
tendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon (in charge of 
two or three hospitals, and 30 or 40 rural dispensaries), 
the Executive Engineer (in charge of roads and build* 
ings), and the Forest Officer, if thereobe State forests 
in the district These offices are generally held by 
Europeans, but Indians have been appointed to some 
of them, partly by promotion from subordinate rank 
and partly by entering the superior services through 
competitive examinations in Enje'land. These ‘de^ 
partmental’ officers all receive orders from the 
Government through chiefs of their own ; but their 
correspondence, if of importance^ is seen by the Dis* 
trict Officer, they consult him in matters of difficulty, 
and in urgent cases defer toliis judgment. In regard 
to the Police his control is more detailed : the 
Superintendent of Police keeps him informed of all 
occurrences of importance, and takes his advice in 
investigating serious or difficult cases. It wiU strike 
us at once as anomalous that the l 5 istrict Officer 
should concern himself with magist^ial and with 
police matters, with the trial of criminals as well as 
with their arrest. But as a matter of fimt heo tries 
himself but few crimtnid cases, being occupied widt 
his duties of control and burdenecf^jth multifivious 
work of ail kindsf He is for the people ^nd for t^e 
Govemia«B(»a referee upon almost every mnceividde 

* A coavehient title for tSe District Magistrate, as it covers Bb mvitl- 
ncm*Ja<lickf 
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that*^ arises in connection with his c^strict, 
ai|tf \>ne time- be exerting himself to compose 

a liriyate qwar#el which threatens to ruin a family of 
p^tipQ> a#id be inditing a report to Government 
u^n the €sh supply of his district. And an effective 
clfeck has been provided upon any temptation to 
stiain his dual authority over the magistracy and 
tl^ police. By his side there is the District and 
Sissions Judge, equal in rank and distinct in autho- 
ri^, who* is under the control, not of the Govern- 
ment, but of Ihe High Court. Appeals lie from the 
District Magistrate and all full- powered magistrates 
to the Sessions Judge, and all really serious cases 
are committed for trial to the Sessions. More- 
over, the High Court can, at any time, interfere 
with magisterial proceedings, send for the record, 
and pass what orders *it pleases. • Under the 
District Judge there' will be seven or eight Civil 
Courts. 

* All things said, however, the exercise by one man 
of magisterial and police functions is of course open 
to logical objections, and reform in the name judicial ■ 
of the ‘separation of the judicial from the 
executive ’ is strongly urged by the advanced fane, 
i^ool of InBian politicians’, especially by 
those of Bengali. Any such change would be a grave 
misfortune. It is true that ^ises have been, known to 
0ccu|^ in which a magistrate has impressed both his 
police and his magisterial powi^ to secure a convic- 
tioni But they jirfi,' happily, very rare ; and the appel- 
late courts are open. There is no j^partment of the 
Government which needs stricter coniroi than Ae 
PQlke: it is only before the magistrates that police 
: misconduct comes efiectivdy lights and the diract 
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conne(^ion between the magistracy and the police is a 
most salutary check upon the latter in fhe people’s 
inteitests. If the police were under sdjparate control, 
a magistrate’s censure would lead to reorimination 
rather than to reform, and it would be necJessary to 
spend large sums of money in increasing the European 
police personnel. At present the District Superin- 
tendent has at most one European assistant. More- 
over, in India, friction is easily set up between two 
separate departments which might seriously feopardise 
the conduct of criminal work. We cannot afford 
to run such a risk. That the general control of 
magistracy and police should be in the^same hand 
is deep-rooted in the convictions of the people. 
It shortens criminal trials, and lawyers may object 
to it. It strengthens executive authority, and is 
naturally disliked by those whose sympathies are anti- 
British. But there* has been no such change in the 
habits and intelligence of the general “population as> 
to warrant us in abandoning an arrangement which' 
is supported by all the forces of tradition and custom. 

An innovation upon popular ideas in a direction 
where failure was perhaps not threatened by so great a 
j risk was the transfer to boards or committees of 

»eif- the charge of such purely local matters as are 
govern- included in the* term ‘ municipal,’ such as the 
maintenance of roads and bridges, sanitation, 
water-supply, primary education, and the collection o| 
rates imposed to provide for these purposes. Outside 
the presidency towns this policy W’as,, not effectively 
initiated unti|.;jfecty years ago. It was riven very 
great ex^sioii during the viceroyalty oljCord Ripon 
in 1^2. Every town, down to the small^t, has been 
equipped with a municipal committee, the members 
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ofiwhich are largely, and in some provinces ehiefly, 
appointed by the votes of ratepayers. The local 
al^irs of rura? areas have similarly been committed 
to'boards, the constitution of which is largely elective. 
In* some ‘provinces the chairmen of committees and 
boards hold office by election, so that larger scope is 
afforded to popular wishes than in most countries of 
Eirope. If public spirit exists, it has been given 
fuiil opportunity for showing itself : ratepayers can 
influence very greatly the management of their towns, 
and individuals can serve the public by working as 
its representatives on committees and sub-committees. 
The result^ have been at once satisfactory and dis- 
appointing. The affairs of some towns are exceedingly 
well managed. BuJ where there has been success it 
is due, not tocthe diffusion of public spirit, but to 
individual capacityp and has been gained by the 
efforts of one or two citizens wHo have a taste for 
administrative work, and whom the general public 
are willing to accept without question as municipal 
despots. Where men of this class are not ‘forth- 
coming, passably good administration Has only been 
secured by close Government control. The capacity 
of a community to govern itself depends not upon the 
ability displayed by its leading men, but upon the 
practical interest which is taken in public affairs by 
the nftass of its citizens. Judged by this standard, 
very ‘few d’istricts or towns have responded to the 
opportunities that^have beea afforded to them, and 
the burden of *the resolutions in which provincial 
governmetjts annually review tiie pf^ftess; W local 
sdf-govemm^nt is the difficulty of inducing com- 
mittee men to attend meetings, of getting the rate- 
layers to take die trouble of voting At elections. In 
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Englamd local government not infrequently leaves 
inv^tr'to be desired : money is w^ted, men will not 
sstt^oe^ themselves by serving on Con!imittees, public 
affiiirs fall into the hands of cliques. But in such 
cases the ratepayers feel themselves aggrfeved, and 
at least grumble freely. In India they do not : they 
do not expect effective administration from unpaid 
agencies. To them, government is an art which 
requires special training and knowledge, and meijts 
remuneration. It is still a strange , doctrine that 
public affairs should be conducted not by officers of 
the State, but by the tax-payers who provide their 
salaries. * 

At the head of the central government is the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor;, or Chief Commis- 
sioner of the proyince, with a staff of secre- 
central taries* and under-secretaries, who demand 
autho- from District Officers an unremitting stream 
of letters, returns,„and reports. In Madras 
and Bombay a Council of two members is associated 
with the Governor. Each member has a separate 
portfolio, but they meet under the presidency of the 
Governor for the decision of important cases. In 
other large provinces the Lieutenant-Governor’s con- 
trol of revenue administration is delegated to a 
Board of two memberS. But they arcosubordinate to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and do not sit with him. 
Between the secretariat and the district* officials of 
each department ther%#tervenes the head of the 
-department— a Commissioner to “every five or six 
PistricC an Inj^>ector-General fm: the Pt^ice 

departqnMit,. a Sanitary Commissionerjar the Meid»- 
Gid di^artflaeot, and so oa. These a«t as intentie-, 
: diaHea tetweifiii* ahd^^dbll 
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4ismcfr sta^ ; correspondence passes through* them, 
they add ^very materially to the labours of the 
jEtt^n on the spot, owing in part to a natural tehfl^cy 
Jo Iseek thvouglv the post for information which they 
W(|did do* better to obtain by inspection. The burden 
of Isorrespondence presses heavity : it ties the District 
Officer to his desk, and leaves him with but little time 
fo| making acquaintance with the people of his dis- 
trjlt, and^exhibiting to them the sympathetic side of 
tht Governn^rtt. These quasi-political functions are 
adlongst the most important of those committed to 
him ; but they cannot be formulated in rules, their 
results canhot be tabulated in reports, and they are 
the first to suffer when time presses. The central 
gbvernment and th^ heads of departments must with- 
out doubt maintain a watchful eye : District Officers 
and officers, of othei^ departments are hot all of equal 
ability : promotion cannot be rigidly limited to those 
.who are realty capable- 7 indeed there has perhaps 
been too much tenderness in superseding the unfit. 
Close supervision is needed for some officers; but when 
exercised through the post it too often extends to all ot 
them. The necessity of limiting correspondence has 
been recognised from time to time, and efforts have 
been made to control the stream. But they cannot 
be effectual so long as the secretariats are permitted 
to grow at a faster rate than the executive staff. They 
.hav» grown very much more rapidly, and cost now 
hall as much again as thlv^ years ago. So long as 
there are secretaries to write letters, letters will be 
written, and the only effective m^<^ "ff setting 
back ISdod of correspondence is to-Muce the 
, of the secretariats to the lowest possible limit. 
JS^|leh -a reforih would involve ao' lbss of practical 
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administrative efficiency, for at presept a 
mass of correspondence that is addressed to the head 
of the provincial government actually does not 
penetrate beyond the office of an under-seeretary. 

Above the central governments of proviilces there 
is the supreme government— the Government of 
India — which consists of the Viceroy and of his 
Executive Council of six members. Through 
supreme the supreme government India is touched 
me«'" ^ stream of the curfeijt of English 

politics, for the Viceroy represents the views 
of one or other of the two great political parties of 
England, and, apart from official correspbndence, he 
is, by private letters and telegrams, in close com- 
munication with the Secretary of, .State. It is by this 
channel that the breath of Liberal doctrines has found 
its way to India, and has inspii;ed the Government « 
with ideas that codld hardly have originated in the 
conservative environment,^ of the East. To this" 
source India has owed the substitution of English for 
Oriental education, the liberty of the press, the dele- 
gation of lo<»l government to elective committees, 
and the association of elected representatives of the 
public in the work of legislation. The leading func- 
tion of the Government of India is to lay down prin- 
ciples of administration and secure their observance. 
But, reserving to itself the power of controlling the 
provincial governments in a multitude of questions 
of detail— especially in rtspect to finance— and being 
itself obliged to make continual references for the 
Orders OTlthe Secretary of State, it maintains a volu- , 
minous^rrespondence with the Indiab provincial 
governnients on one hand and with the India Office 
^-■bfitheother.-' 


g4 
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-As has already been stated, the scheme upoi^ which 
th^ British Government is modelled was inherited 
frc|p the Mo|;hals: it offers the people a 
syltem to, which they are accustomed, and 
w^ich is«in conformity with their ideas ; and 
it jhas accordingly been successful. But in one 
infportant matter we have not been content with the 
siipplicity of Oriental conceptions of the State : we 
haye drawn ^ distinction between the executive and 
the legislative functions of government, and have 
provided tha*i, when making laws, the Governors of 
provinces and the Viceroy should act, not alone, but 
in association with a Legislative Council. These 
Councils were at first small committees, composed 
mainly of English ^officials, but including a certain 
number of representative Indian gentlemen who 
were nominated to the Council by- the Govern- 
ment. In 1892 — during the uiceroyalty of Lord 
Xansdowne— li departure was made of far-reaching 
consequences. The municipal and rural boards to 
which the management of local affairs had been 
committed were authorised to nominate a few mem- 
bers to the provincial Legislative Councils, and their 
nominees on the provincial councils were empowered 
to nominate representatives upon the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Cpuncil. A like privilege was conceded 
to Chambers of Commerce -and to the Universities. 
Public opinion was thus definitely, given an official 
voice in law-making ; and ^e members of the Coun- 
cils were, mosecJver, permitted to interpellate the 
Government on matters of executive administration. . 
Yhey alsoMi^ussed the annual budget, but only after 
it had been prepared and issued, so that their com- 
nients could only affect the financial arrangement;s 
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for follpwing years and not those of the year uti^r 
disctission. Further changes of great moment have 
bec^ introduced by the recent reforms that are as^* 
xiaild ■with the names of Lord Morley, and Lord 
Minto. The size of the Councils has, rdugMy speak* 
ing, been trebled ; they are no longer small commit- 
tees, but include from forty to fifty members. The 
number of members that hold office by election has 
been more than trebled : not only are local admini^ 
trative bodies permitted to elect; the privilege has 
been conceded to representatives of the land-holding 
and commercial communities, and to special Muham- 
madan electorates. A certain proportion of non- 
official Indian members continue to be nominated by 
the Government ; but it has be^n provided that on 
provincial Legislative Councils the nop-official mem- 
bers, elected and nominated tak|n together, will be 
more numerous than the official members, so that 
they will be able to outvote ffie latter if they combine.. 
The authority of the members, apart from the dis- 
cussion of projected laws, has been widened very 
largely. They will have a voice in the preparation 
of the budget of the year, and not merely in criticis- 
ing it: they can move resolutions affecting the 
executive business of ‘Government, and they are 
permitted to ask supplementary questions. There 
are safeguards. The Government can veto the 
election of a member who is altogether undesirable : 
the members who are eleict<$d by local administiative 
bodies must be serving of have*served on these 
.bodies, and cannot, to use a vulgarism, be * political 
carpet-baggers’; the Government can decline , to 
answer questions if it consider it very inexpedient to 
^ do so ; and certiun functions of the executive govimi» 
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t$|pt are definitely excluded from discussion. But 
t4^.po^er#of the elected members will remafin very 
If thdy can effect a combination w;ith the 
fl<|n‘-official nominated members (and, in Benghl, if 
tl^y simply, combine amongst themselves) they will 
b4 able, on the provincial Legislative Councils, 
alfogether to block any legislation that is proposed 
b| the Government. By questions and supplemen- 
tt^ questions they can put officers of the Govern- 
ri^nt not merfly into the witness-box, but into the 
pillory, and*it is probable that, in a contest of wits, 
the official members of Council, who have but little 
training iq the art of debate, will fare indifferently at 
the hands of astute Indian lawyers, and that some- 
times the worst may appear the better cause. Two 
results are certainr ' The Councils will be, in fact, 
little parliamlnts : their proceedings will occupy a 
very large portion' of the attention .of Government, 
and questions of reform will involve pot merely care- 
" ful consideration on their merits, but the anxious 
balancing of non-official opinion and negotiations to 
secure a preponderance, of votes. .Secondly, the 
elected members, in so far as they are representative, 
standTor the educated and well-to-do classes only : 
they naturally will oppose any measures which will 
protect the poorer classes at the cost of middle or 
upper class ‘interests. The poor will have^as their 
spokesmen only the official members of Council, 
apd, when confronted with the risks of bitter opposi- 
^on, the official members- may be pardoned if they 
that the (^use of the poor appeals to them less 
insistently than heretofore. It is sii'nificant that ‘ 
, within recent years two measures which had for their 
'^xiigect the protection of peasant proprietors from the 
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temptation to borrow money recklessly on the segSi- 
rity of*their estates (and which have proved most 
beneficial) were opposed by the whole Wight of the 
non-iofiicial members, and would certainly not haW 
beeh passed had the Councils then enjoyed'tbeir new 
constitution. A third result may be expected. Indian 
public opinion will speak more loudly and insistently 
than in the past, and it will become increasingly 
difficult for the Secretary of State, or the British 
Parliament, to over-ride the wishes of educated 
Indians. • 

The future depends upon the reasonableness of 
the attitude of the elected members. li^ like the 
Irish members of the British Parliament, they re- 
solutely decline to use their opportunities for improv- 
ing the government of their cbunlry ; if they are so 
obsessed by their aspirations as to "despise any 
attitude but that of uncompromisfng hostility which 
would rather forgo reform than be indebted for it to 
the co-operation of the Government ; if they should 
employ their influence, not for the benefit of the 
people, ’but t9 secure further emancipation from 
British authority, and to organise agitation against 
its continuance, the difficulty that always confronts 
an alien rule may be aggravated by storms which 
may necessitate the laying of the ship on a new 
course at whatever risk. If, on the other hand, they 
realise the danger of courting a revolution whjch 
would be a sanguinary welter of confusion, lit by 
no guiding star, and directed by no programme, 
and are content in the interests of their country 
to turn to legitimate purpose the powers that have 
been granted them, it may well be that these 
reforms will gradually bridere the gap that no^ 
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dMSjies the European from the Indian. They will 
certainly increase the estimation in which Indians 
are held by Europeans, and will remove a griev- 
ance which is none the less acute because it is of 
a |entimental character. The most hopeful feature 
of |the reforms is that they enlist the co-operation 
of ithe land-holding and commercial classes as lyell 
as I of the journalists and lawyers, whose intelli- 
gepce, even when disciplined and patriotic, is liable 
to* appreciate tqo clearly the advantages of fishing 
in troubled w&ters. 

Apart, then, from the more or less elected com- 
mittees which administer purely local affairs, and 
from the provincial and imperial Legislative Councils, 
we have a hierarchy of four governing share of 
authorities — the Gcfvei^ment of India, the 
provincial governments, the heads of de- Govern- 
partments, and the° district staf^ How far “'“‘s 
are the natives of the country represented in this 
hierarchy? 

In the lowest of the four grades — that is to say the 
district staff— which, being ^nearest to. the people, 
represents to the masses for all practical pur- 
poses the government of the country, natives district 
of India are in the vast majority. If the dis- 
trict possesses twelve stipendiary magistrates, at 
least ten of ihem are Indian, who, if qualified by 
abili^ and experience, exercise a punitive autho- 
rity equal to that enjoyed by the English district 
magistrate : ordinarily four or five of them are 
invested with *these full magisterial powers. Of 
the rent courts, all but one or two are similarly 
committed to Indians. There may be eight civil 
tribunals ; all of them are presided over by Indians, 
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s^e t^at of the District Judge, and tw;^ or 
o^ Gielk . exercise powers which are s&bstantialty 
equal to those of the District Judge. The district 
Police staff is wholly Indian, save for the Super- 
intendent and (perhaps) one assistant: so also is 
the Medical staff, the Engineering staff, and the 
Forest staff, save for the one English official at the 
head of each. The Educational department is still 
less influenced by English control, since several dis- 
tricts share the supervision of an English “inspector 
of schools. Speaking generally then, She executive 
and judicial staff of the country is Indian, with an 
Englishman as senior official in each department of 
the district administration. The pay of Europeans in 
responsible office is naturally jmuch larger than that 
of their Indian confreres, partlf^ be'cause their expenses 
are so very much heavier. Their salarfes range in the 
several department^ from £600 tb ;£’i75o a year, the 
latter representing the emoluments of the District^ 
Magistrate and the District Judge. "The salaries of 
the senior Indian officials range from ;^’300 to ;^8oo 
a year. . 

In the higher grades of the official hierarchy, 
English officials are more conspicuous. Thg heads 
_in of departments ^re, as a rule, English : so 
father are the secretaries and under-secretaries of 
both the provincial governments and the 
t»oi. supreme government. Their clerltal stqff is, 
of course, wholly Indian or Eurasian. * The pro- 
vincial governorships are all in Eiigjish hands, and 
so, until, lately, have been all the memberships of 
Executive Councils, whether in the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies or in the supreme gpvem- 
ment Recently an Indian has b^n givea..-the 
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port^lio on the Viceroy’s Executive CJpuncil, 
Indians Ijiave been admitted to the Executive 
Cduneils of Bombay and Madras. It can no longer 
be|:said th%t the Indian people cannot pass behind the 
v(|l whieh screens the deliberations of the highest 
^cutive authority of their country. 

|Only half a century has passed since Indians 
w4re given an opportunity of acquiring by education 
t^ knowledge, the ideals, and the morale 
wliich arS required for the direction of public attens 
affairs on modern lines. In the East ideas »ff«cting 
change slowly, and, if we were to do our ment of 
duty by thfe country, it was necessary that for Euro- 
inany years the public services should be 
under English control. A generation ago the 
morality of the Inrfian*services, including the judici- 
ary, was very low, and complaints of bribery were 
frequent. There has come abput a vast improve- 
ment in this* respect, partly no doubt owing to the 
■ development of a strong'indian bar, but due also in 
great measure to the higher ideals which have sprung 
up from our schools and colleges, and»to the growth 
of the scruples which we designate collectively as 
‘good, form.’ But these scruples' are of recent 
origin, and it may perhaps be doubted whether they 
would maintain the probity of the publi* service were 
they not strengthened by, a leaven of European 
example? * With every appreciation of the merits of 
native Indian officials, it may be stated that they do 
not, as a rulq, possess the energy or initiative of 
Europeans. And in one respect they work at a 
serious disadvantage. Being connected with the 
country, they are liable to personal influences from 
fwbidi alien officials are absolutely free ; and, mote- 
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oyer, whether they resist these influenc^es or 
they are generally suspected by theij* countrymen 
of yielding to them. And when this suspicion 
is intensified by racial or religious prejudice, as 
is sometimes the case between Hindus and •Muham- 
madans, most men in the minority would, beyond 
a shadow of a doubt, rather have an English- 
man in authority over them than one of the rival 
party. Our policy has then been to reserve fqr 
Englishmen a proportion of posts ‘in ttfe public 
service which,, though small in itself suffices in 
number and in character to secure English guidance 
and control. Each department of the superior 
public service is divided into two branches, imperial 
and provincial. All posts of control are classed as 
imperial: others, whether executive, judicial, or sub- 
ordinate, are classed as provincial. Appointments 
to the imperial branch are made in England by the 
Secretary of State— that is to say, ai% limited in o 
intention to Europeans. The superior provincial ’ 
service, is recruited in India by the appointment of 
natives of the* country. It includes over two thou- 
sand native officials, whose emoluments, as judicial 
or executive officers, contrast favourably with> those 
allowed to similar functionaries in any European 
country, except, perhaps, England. Byt this sharp 
distinction between the provincial and imperial ser- 
vices is softened in three directions. In causes where 
admission to the imperial service is determined by 
the results of competitive examiftations held in 
England, natives of India can enter themselves 
for this competition, and can, by sucdtess, win 
their way into the service. A considerably num- 
ber of Indians have in this manner been ap- 
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p^ted to, the imperial medical service, a^d into 
thte imperiall Indian Civil Service (about 1200 
st0ng),^ sixty-five Indians have gained admission, 
apd can QOmmand prospects equal to those that are 
eripoyed *by Europeans. With advancing education 
a|d morality, it is unjust and undesirable that 
Indians should be absolutely barred by race from 
any share in the appointments that are classed as 
iji|perial.^ The London competitive examinations 
offer them ag avenue of admission. But it is rather a 
bslck door than an avenue. It is indirect, unfair, and 
capricious — indirect, because the examination is 
framed to ffest the acquirements of Englishmen, not of 
Indians, so that the young Indian competes under 
difficulties which, i| »^t actually intended to exclude 
him, place hjjn at an immense disadvantage com- 
pared with Englis^,competitors ; unfair, because the 
examination room offers success only to the most 
quick-witted ’Indian races,; and capricious, because 
ffie number of Indian students that succeed 
varies very greatly from year to year, so that the 
proportion of Indians to Europeans* depends not 
upon the requirements of India, but upon such 
uncertain facts as the character of the question 
papers or the general capacity of the candidates 
in each pacticular year. There are, moreoverj 
serious objections to an arrangement which obliges 
Indian students. as a necessary condition, not merely 
of success, but of attempt, to cut themselves adrift 

^ Only 687 of these officers hold offices of control : 268 are young men 
Who are beiiig trained by working in less responsible posts, and 289 
represent the reserve that is required to fill the vacancies that result 
^rom tile glimt of sick-leave or furl^^ 
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from t^eir families, to encounter the unaccustoi^ed 
teinptations of a strange land, and to (.'incur expen« 
diture which not seldom permanently cripples their 
families. • o 

There is, however, another avenue which 
Indians can attain to controlling authority. To. 
Recogni- opening for men of conspicuous 

tionof ability, 51 posts out of the 687 which are re- 
served for officers of the imperial service 
ability have been thrown open to ihepibers of the 
provincial service. They include seventeen 
vincml headships of districts and twenty>six district 
servirt. judgeships. But officers of the“ provincial 
service who are* advanced to these posts draw very 
much less pay than would b% 'Spioyed by European 
incumbents. Economy affords a logical reason for 
this restriction^ The cost of Jiving in India is 
much higher for ao European than for an Indian, 
and a salary which mighf just suffice for the one • 
would be very liberal indeed for the other. But 
the saying that is effected is -not considerable, while 
the distinction which it emphasises cannot fail to 
seem invidious. 

The High Courts offer a third opening which is 
fettered by no such limitetion. For some years past 
Indian lawyers of repute have been held qualified for 
appointment to judgeships in the High Courts on 
equal terms with Europeans, and Jhe provincial High' 
Court benches include at present fifteen Itidian 
judges. f 

Tlie English officials of the Government represent 
the inspiration and the guidance which the *West can 
give the Ea^ in civil administration, and#it iis in 
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tho^ighest degree important that they shoyld be 
mep of character as well as of ability, and should be 
equipped with that knowledge of the Indian* 
languages,) customs, and ideas, from which tionand 
at<^ne cad spring a true understanding and 
sympathy. The qualities of character that luh 
ari most required are those that are gained 
byf a public school education — self-control, self- 
rafiance, ^d the art of influencing others— and in the 
in^rests of ^dia the best method of recruiting the 
Indian services would have been by selection in com- 
petitive examination from candidates nominated by 
the headma*sters of public schools— taking the term in 
its broadest possible sense. Such a scheme yrduld, 
however, have app^ire{J too restrictive to the British 
democracy, and in the interests of the British public, 
competition for Indian service has been left absolutely 
open, with a test that is purely itrtellectual. Fortun- 
• ately there is a widely .diffused type of national 
character, and men who have failed from lack of 
morale have be^n comparatively few. But India can 
complain with reason that her officers' are sent out 
untrained. The East India Company maintained 
special "colleges for the training of its civil ' and 
military officers. These Were closed when selection 
by open competition was introduced, but for many 
years youths who were appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service were prepared for their, career by a two-years’ 
OQUtse of specitd training which included jurispru- 
dence, law— Eagfish, Roman, Hindu, and Muham- 
madan'— Indian history, political economy/ and two, 
not thrle, Oriental languages. The course was 
.exoi^nt one. It has been abolished in the 
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interests of general university educatjioa, afid pro- 
bationers for the Indian Civil Servidfe now pursue 
their studies for the ordinary university degree, 
and go out to India one year after their selection 
most imperfectly equipped for their responsibilities. 
They learn no law worth the name, a little Indian 
history, no political economy, and gain a sm 9 .ttering 
of one Indian vernacular. In regard to the other 
branches of the service, matters are still^more un- 
satisfactory. Young Police officers are^sent out with 
no special training whatever, though for the proper 
discharge of their duties an intimate acquaintance 
with Indian life and ideas is essential. They land in 
India in absolute ignorance of the language. So 
also with Forest officers, Mec^joal, officers. Engineers, 
and (still more surprising) with Educational officers. 
Men are sent to India as school, inspectors who may 
be absolutely ignorant of the history, religion, and 
language of the people wjjose schools and colleges “ 
they are to supervise. It is hardly too much to say 
that this is an insult to the intelligence of the country. 

It may be argued that men can best learn in India on 
the spot, that they should pick up their special quali- 
fications after landing in the country. Eut this 
assertion is contrary to experience, and would be 
made by no one who was familiar with the customs 
of Anglo-Indian society* Speaking generally, from 
the month of an ofi5cei:’s arrival jn the country, he i2 
caught up in the meshes of heavy routine work, the 
obvious relief from which is offered bridge, polo, 
and the English society around him. Unless he has 
already crossed the threshold of Oriental itiidies, he 
will seldQQi turn to them in hours of letsure) and 
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is some ground for the suspicion that the 
English officrals of the Government are less in 
to^h with the country than were their predecessors 
twifenty-fivQ years ago. There can be no real sym- 
pathy without understanding, and no understanding 
without knowledge. Hardly a day passes in which 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, of the Educa- 
tional, the Police, or of the Forest services, has not 
an- opportunity of gaining or losing for us popular 
esteem. It i.^ <Sf course, essential that he should be 
able to converse idiomatically in the language of his 
district. But this is not sufficient. He should 
know enough of the feelings of the people to be able 
to judge of his actions from their point of view. He 
should be sufficienflj* acquainted with their senti- 
ments and customs to be able to understand their 
life and to enter into, it. Nothing wins the regard of 
an Indian so easily as a knowledge of facts con- 
.nected with '^is religion, his prejudices, or his 
habits, which are all-important in his domestic life, 
though they may not influence his relations with the 
Government. 

It is desirable that every young man appointed to 
India — i« at all events the Cjvil Service, the Police, 
the Educational and the Forest departments— should 
undergo a spiecial course of instruction in Indian 
subjects, a^art from the technical training which is 
to fih him for his particular , work. This course 
should comprise Indian history, economics, customs, 
philosophy, and feligion, and at least two Indian 
languages. Preferably it should be pursued at a 
special colibge established for the purpose in India, 
in a^ atmosphere and amidst surroundings which 
would conduce to the assimilation of Indian subjects. 

R 
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In ^England the expenditure of the State is almost 
wh|)ny met by taxation. The Indian Government 
subsists only partly by taxation properly so Taxation 
called : it relies very greatly upon the pro- 
ce^s of tile share which from immemorial source of 
antiquity it Hblds in the proprietorship of 
land, and upon the profits which it makes in various 
State undertakings. The income which it derives 
frCm the land may be likened to the tithe which in 
England has for a thoysand years past been appro- 
priated to the maintenatfce of a State Church. The 
receipts which may be classed as profits are drawn 
from enterprises in so*me' of which, it has anticipated 
jthe recommendations of socialism. Taking its total 
revenue as ;^48 millions, millions are raised 

by taxation, ;^20 millions represent the annual pro- 
ceeds of the State's share in the land, and ;^9| 
millions can be described as State profits. The 
incidencCk of actual taxation per head of popula- 
tion is only is. To this we must add ajd., 
representing local and municipal rates. In the 
United Kingcfom local rateg increase taxation by 
45 pet cent. ^ in India they add only 13 per cent, to 
the obligations of the people. 

^he taxes inclyda an Excise levied on salt, spirituous 
liquors, and drugs, a Customs duty and an 
Income tax from which agricultural profits are 
exempt A poor man who clothes himself 
anid his family in country..made materials and does 
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not indulge in spirit or in drugs, paysrtnothing t^ the 
State but the salt duty, the incidence oi which is onlj 
Salt head. Salt is a necessity, and„ its 

* taxation in India has excited crit^^ism. But 
by the construction of railways its price ®has beer 
reduced, for millions of people, by at least the 
equivalent of the duty. On the opening of the 
railway the price of salt in the Central Provinces 
fell from three-halfpence to a penny a ijpund. At 
that time the rate of duty was about ^ halfpenny a 
pound, and it continued at this figure until recent 
years. In the course of the last half-century, 
with increasing prosperity, the consumption of salt 
per head has doubled. But in comparison with its 
actual cost it has been tax^ta^jnost as highly as is 
tea in England ; and during the vic^oyalty of Lord 
Curzon, and subsequently, three,successive reductions 
have been made which have now lowered the duty 
to one-fifth of a penny per pounds Stimulated by 
these abatements, the cbnsumption of salt has in- 
creased by more than 20 per cent, during the last 
eight years. ” 

The most productive of the Excise duties are 
those on drugs and spirits : they bow bring in £61 
millions a year. Spirits are consumed very 
Excise, largely by the inhabitants of^ the hills and 
jungles, and, until recently, no complete accounts 
were maintained of |he actual consumption by this 
class of the population, since distillation was effected 
in these localities in little pot-stillsj the proprietors oi 
which paid licence fees, but no still-head duty. But it 
is known that spirit drinking has increased very largely 
indeed, in spite of enhancements in the rate of taxation. 
The Indian Government has watched this development 
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wi||L concern, And the keynote of its policy has ^Iways 
be^ the minimum of consumption with the maximum 
ofji;evenue. But the increased consumption of spirits 
re$ults fro^ a change which is in itself the reverse 
ofidisquieting — the increased spending power of the 
lo|rer classes. To a coolie a glass of spirits is one of 
the few material pleasures that is offered by life ; and 
if $ome of these hard-working men drink less for the 
taate of the liquor than to become cheerful and to 
forget, drunkenness is very much less evident in 
India than in some towns of the United Kingdom. 
Customs are levied, generally, on goods im- 
ported by ^ea at an all-round rate of 5 per 
cent. ; ^ but in the interests of Lancashire the imports 
which would produc^ a^st duty have been left only 
partially taxed^ cotton yarn being admitted free of 
duty and cotton pigce goods being taxed at the 
reduced rate of 3^ per cent., aij equivalent excise 
. duty of 3J pel cent, being imposed on piece goods 
manufactured in Indian mills. This concession, 
which is hailed by some persons as a rightful. sacri- 
fice to Free Trade, is really a bounty offered at 
India’s expense to Lancashire manufacturers, and it 
is resented veryaautely by Indian mill-owners. The 
Income tax produces no more than a million 
and a half : ij is levied only bn industrial, 
commercial, and professional incomes, and 
the difficulty of effecting a proper assessment is, in 
India, exceedingly great. Another million and a 

^ The customs leviable on silver^ tobacco, wines and spirits, ud 
kerosene oil have just now been enhanced very largely. Silver will pay 
at 15 per cent., tol^cco and spirits at lOO per cent, or over, and kerosene 
oil at 25 per cent. These enhancements are expected to add about a 
million sterling to the revenue. 
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half is yielded by Stamp duties, to | which cc^in 
documents are liable. 

The most important of the receipts which .are 
classed as Profits is the income th^t is derived 

prtfits. export of Indian-grown ‘opium to 

China. This trade has offered India an oppor- 
tunity of securing from China a contribution which 
has been of great assistance to her finances. The 
receipts have fluctuated- considerably, and^at present 
amount to millions a year. Bu| in order to 
assist China in making good her expressed inten- 
tion of checking the consumption of opium, the 
Indian Government, during the last tliree years, 
has reduced the export by over a fifth. It remains 
to be proved that the Chuies^ Government is in 
earnest, and is effectually restricting, the cultivation 
of the poppy within its own territories. Another 
item which may he classed under this head is ;^3 
millions that are derived, from the fees which are-> 
levied upon litigation. In India, for a poor country, 
lawsuits are extraordinarily numerous : they offer fhe 
people the fexcitement which in other countries is 
afforded by horse-racing or lotteries. The fees that 
are levied upon them jnay be regarded rather as a 
charge for services rendered (by the maintenance of 
a very costly judicial establishment) than as a tax in 
the ^proper sense of the term. State railways and 
canals may ordinarily be expected to yield a profit of 
;^2 millions after paying all expenses, including jn- 
terest upon capital. Forests beloAgkig to the State 
yield it a net revenue of three-quarters of a million. 

now come to the consideration of the ihcbme 
(called Land Revenue) which tha State, derives from 
Its share in the ownership o the land. This is the 
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most impprmnt and the most interesting of its 
r^ipts, and the most difficult to explain to* 
the comprehension of English readers. It is 
td’us a strange idea that the State should hold 
a^part owAership of the land of the country, though it 
i| a familiar doctrine of latter-day socialism that the 
^ate should be proprietor of the whole of it. Yet 
Ofie arrangement is logically as possible as the 
^er. The English Government holds outright 
Crown la%ds which yield a revenue of half a million a 
year : it carPbe imagined as surrendering these rights 
in return for a share in, or rent charge upon, a much 
larger area. The tithes illustrate a dual right in 
land : they have been circumscribed by limitations 
which have reducec^ their proceeds in England to 
about millions* a year. If they had been main- 
tained at a tenth of the produce of land, and were 
held not by the Church but by the State, they 
would afforct’a good parallel to* the land revenue of 
' India — in amount as well as in character, for the 
ijtidian land revenue at present approximates pretty 
closely to a tenth of the agricultural yield* of the 
country. 

In the days of Hindu supremacy the State gener- 
ally collected its land reve*hue in kind, by actually 
taking a share of the cultivator’s produce, ^nder 
The laws ot Manu {fire. 200 a.d.) set the ■ Hindu * 

• king’s share as a sixth, an eighth, or a twelfth, ^”*®”’ 
according to differences of 'soil and the amount of 
labour necesi^ry to cultivate the land ; in some cases 
it might apparently be as much as a fourth. lo , 
graduating the share according to the quality of the 
land and the cost of cultivation/ the writer showed 
understanding of the subject Tenants growing 
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wheat without irrigation or manure pn pay their 
landioiti as much as half the produce ; suA rentstare 
actually paid in some parts of India as well as in 
South America. On the other hand, a valuable cfbp 
such as sugar-cane can with difficulty bear a/ent that 
is equivalent to a tenth of the produce. When his- 
torians mention a single uniform share as taken by 
the State they must be supposed to refer to an 
average, not to the collections actually made on 
particular areas. Their estimates are frequently very 
misleading. Megasthenes, writing at«the court of 
Asoka in 320 b.c., states that the Raja took from the 
people three-quarters of their produce^ on the 
strength of a brief visit to India a like statement has 
recently been made regarding the British Govern- 
ment by a prominent Labour mSmber of Parliament. 
Both writers are ludicrously incorrect :»in no circum- 
stances could agriculture sustain such a burden. 
But the former may be forgiven his nystake as he 
had access to no accurate information : the latter has . 
no such excuse. That the revenue of the State was 
a share of the produce is noted by the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India in the fifth and seventh 
centuries of our era. One of them gives the average 
share as a sixth. But ‘its actual amount must in 
reality have depended . upon an annual contest of 
“^strength and wits between the people and the Raja’s 
officials. In some Native* States the revenue is still 
collected in kind, and traces of this custom surviVed 
until lately in a few backward localities in British 
territory. We have then been abte 'to watch the 
■ procedure. The cultivators are obliged to collect 
their grain on public threshing-floors : the Raja sets 
watchihen over the grain-heaps till the officials arrive 
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and divid^ tke produce by actual measurement or by 
fslimate. The people leave no stone untifrned to 
defeat the exchequer. A trick which came to my 
idtice was to dig a pit under the threshing-floor and 
(|)ver it,\"fith a cartwheel, plastered over with mud. 
When the grain was heaped above, the cultivator, 
•Without exciting the watchman’s suspicions, could 
,^itli a stick poke out the mud between two of the 
sjpokes, making a hole through which grain would 
ffickle into ^he;; pit and escape division. It is worth 
mention thsft in one of these localities the share of 
the State varied with the caste and standing of the 
cultivator,, being one-third for newly settled men, 
one-fourth for men of standing, and only one-fifth 
for Brahmins. One might suppose that the culti- 
vators would prefer^ system under which their 
liabilities depended upon the character of the harvest, 
to the payment of fixed money rents. This was not 
the case: when asked to vote, ‘they elected almost 
unanimously for the latter alternative. Fixity of 
payment gives security against official rapacity, and 
relieves men’s minds from the worry .of the 'annual 
struggle on the arena of the threshing-floor. 

In early Hindu days there was little coin in the 
cbuntry : when at peace With its neighbours the 
State had no use for large quantities of Labour 
grain, the collection and storage of which iniieu of 
must have offered great difficulty. Accord- 
ingly it seems to have taken labour in place of some 
of Its grain due^, and to have received a portion of 
its revenue in “the form of a corvte. The Chattisgarh 
tract, isolated amidst the hills and jungles which 
form the watershed of the Mahanadi river, and the 
province of Assam, at the extreme north-eastern 
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corner qF the country, were almost the o^lyareas that 
escaped Muhammadan domination, and have handed 
down to us unbroken the customs of Hindu rule. In 
both these localities, which lie so very far apart, we 
found a regularly organised corvde, the State exact- 
ing services, whether for the cultivation of the Raja’s 
demesne, the maintenance of a primitive militia, or 
the making of roads and river embankments, which 
had been substituted very largely for its claims upotj 
produce. In both tracts the revenue paitfby villages 
to the State was surprisingly low, equiv^ent to only 
two or three pence per acre. But judging from the 
people’s complaints, the Raja’s demands 'for labour 
had been no trifling burden, and they thankfully 
accepted their conversion in|Q cash revenue. Cir- 
cumstances were very similar in the remote Native 
State of Manipur, situated betwgen Assam and the 
province of Burma. , 

Great changes occurred under Muhammadan rule. 
For the maintenance of a brilliant court, the con- 
Under . struction of Splendid public buildings, and the 
Moghai prosecution of endless wars, money, not grain, 
was needed. Coins were minted on a liberal 
scale, and the State’s demand of produce vms. con- 
verted into money payments which were assessed at 
area rates varying with the soil and the 
\,^nded* locality. This revolution was completed in 

Men of the reign of Akbar. The rates weref supposed 
to be settled for*a term of years, but^under the 
military exigencies of the Moghai empire the reyenue 
was enhanced from time to time till it left the culti- 
vators nothing bnt bare subsistehce. The cash 
revenue which Aurangzebi exacted from the provinces 
of nordiern India was considerably in exc^s of the 
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land rev&nt^ now paid by them, although at that 
time there were no canals, no transport facilities, and 
tnuch less cultivation than at present. Moreover, 
Ipom^are^ with the present time, twice as much grain 
fvas thbn required to purchase a rupee, and it has 
|)een calculated that in the Panjdb, the United Pro- 
|rinces, and Bengal, the Moghal revenue, measured 
Jn grain, was actually three times the present demand 
of the Jndian Government. Nor were the people 
better off Jin ‘ southern India. The Hindu rajas in 
Madras expected to receive from two to three-fifths 
of the produce : the Mahrattas went even further, 
and endeavoured to extort a half. The memoirs of 
the European travellers of those days make pitying 
references to the,nti%ery of the cultivators. * Four of 
them note expressly that the land throughout the 
empire was considered to be the property of the 
sovereign — the theory which ^as been the founda- 
tion of such crying abyses on the Congo. In fact, 
to quote the dictum of a Muhammadan lawyer of 
that time, ‘there shall be left for every ipan who 
cultivates his land as much as he requires for his 
own support till the next crop be reaped, and for that 
of hisr family and for see^. This much shall be left 
him : what remains is land revenue, and should go 
to the publjc treasury.’ 

The Muhammadans introduced another change of 
far-reaching consequences.^ Foreigners like our- 
selves, they found it difficult to control a multi- Coiiec- 
tude of petty»Hindu officials, and they adopted 
the expedient of farming the revenue to per- con- * • 
sbns, who would engage to collect it for a 
term of years, in consideration of a small commission 
and what else thev could extort from the people. 
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Some of these contractors were speculs^oss j others 
were chieftains who had managed to retain a feut^al 
status ; others again were village headmen, repre- 
sentatives of a community of cultivators. The theory 
on which these contracts were made subsists to 
this day. In Upper India a man is under no legal 
obligation to pay the land revenue that is assessed 
on his land: he pays it in virtue of an agreement 
with the State, technically called a ‘ settlement. ’ He . 
may refuse to contract, and is in this case excluded 
from possession during the period of confract, but is 
allowed a small rent charge. On the conclusion of 
the period he regains possession of his land if he 
then agrees to pay its land revenue. 

On taking over the country^ l;he British Govern- 
ment, in Upper India, generally followed the ar- 
„ , , rangements of the Moghals, and dealt with 
British contractors whom they found in posses- 
Govern- sion. In Bengal these were generally big 
men, holding contracts for very large areas. 
Similar conditions prevailed in Oudh : it was at first 
proposed to oust the contractors and deal directly 
with the villages, but the experience of the Mutiny 
was against such a reform, and the contractors were 
maintained in possession. ‘In the remaining portions 
of Upper India Ae contractors were as a rule much 
smaller ” men — more closely connected with their 
villages. Indeed the village brotherhoods had very 
generally been permitted'to contract directly with the 
State in joint responsibility. In th^ C^entral Pro- 
.vinces contracts were made with the village headman, 
or with outsiders who had secured ftom the> Native 
Government farms of the revenue of villages or small 
groups of villages. In all these cases the contractor 

C ^ 
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was permit^d to appropriate during the jjpriod of 
contract any payments which he could secure for 
hcwly reclaimed land. In the Madras and Bombay 
itresidencies a different course was followed. Con- 
tractors) where they existed, were generally set aside, 
ind the Government dealt directly with the culti- 
vators, paying through their headman. The culti- 
i?'afors had no concern with waste land ; this was 
.Assessed by the State to revenue as it was taken up 
for cultivation. In all provinces the period of Creation 
contract wa^ gradually lengthened : the con- 
tractors or cultivators were at the same time nghH^ 
permitted* to retain an increasingly large 
proportion of their profits. In this way a valuable 
property in land wag created which has been recog- 
nised by law^as tfiat of proprietorship. But in this 
process the cultivators, who originally held from the 
State, became the tenants of private landlords. 

The early*years of British rule were spent in a vain 
and melancholy attempt to maintain the heavy assess- 
ments of the Moghals, which were only pay- 
able when the State returned its inoome to diffi; 
the people in profuse local expenditure. In 
Bengal, after some years of difficulty, it was decided 
to make a venturesome experiment, and to confirm 
the revenue contracts in perpetuity, subject Per- 
to the condition that if a contractor fell into*®^“‘ 
arcears his rights were to be immediately sold ment of 
by auction. The contractors were at that 
time liable tq render to Government ten-elevenths of 
the amounts due from the villages covered 1^ their . 
agreements, and the immediate result of this reform 
was that large numbers of them were ruined and sold 
up. But better tim^ip befell their successors : cuttiva- 
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tion rapidly increased ; the constructionik*^ railways 
and the expanding trade of Calcutta raised the value 
of produce, and at the present time the fixed assess^ 
ment paid by the landlords of Bengal to the State fs 
only a fourth instead of ten-elevenths of theif income. 
This permanent settlement of Bengal costs the State 
annually about three millions sterling, which is the 
amount of revenue enhancement that would have 
accrued were the province settled temporarily on the 
terms that are applied elsewhere. " 

In the other provinces of Upper India a more 
cautious policy was followed. The period of Settle- 
Tempo- lengthened to twenty "pr thirty 

rary years ; greater care was taken in ascertaining 
ments hxing the payments of the cultivators to 

else- the contractors (now tfensllgured into land- 
whete. lords), and the share of these pikyments that 
the latter were allowed to retain ^as increased very 
liberally. The periodical revisions of the land 
revenue, technically called "settlements,’ are based 
upon a consideration of the ‘ assets ’ of the estate — 
that is to say qf the rents paid by tenants plus, in 
some cases, a reasonable enhancement, and of the 
rental value of the landlords’ own demiisne Jands. 
Rents are not infrequently understated, and to check 
fraud of this kind, and also (in cases where rentis are 
Inhanced) to ascertain what would be a fkir enhance- 
ment, the fields are surveyed in detail, elaborately 
classed according to their productiveness, and a 
searching comparison of areas and rents is instituted 
, between village and village. Th°ese operations 
generally occupy three years in a single i,district, 
under the superintendence of a sp^ially selected 
English officer* When the ‘ assets ’ have ^en deter- 
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mined, a ^hSire of them is fixed as payable by the 
landlord during the succeeding period of setflement. 
^his share was, a century ago, nine-tenths, or even 
rnbre than this. It has been lowered by the succes- 
sive red\jetions till it now stands at about a half, and 
i|^ many districts is considerably less than a half. 
'1^ these reductions the State has created in the inter- 
C5|ts»of landlords an exceedingly valuable property, 
nn the Bombay and Madras presidencies the State 
deals with the cultivators direct, and here it has been 
necessary t(# follow a different system. In 
determining what could fairly be demanded 
from eachtbf a multitude of small holders the settle- 
only practical method is to proceed from 
aggregate to detail — to decide what the State can 
reasonably demand frofn a tract of country after con- 
sidering its present payments, and the changes which 
have come about in’ local conditions (affecting. prices, 
trade, irrigation, and the general circumstances of 
. the people) since they wei*e last fixed. A fair revised 
revenue having thus been determined for the tfhct, it 
is distributed over the holdings with careful reference 
to their area and productiveness. In the Madras 
presideijcy the results of this process are checked by 
comparison with calculatiorfs showing the net culti- 
vating profits of each class of .land, the profits, that is 
to say, that* are yielded by it aW making 4iber^l • 
reductions for cost of cultivation. Half these net 
promts are taken to represent® the share of the State ; 
but as a matter of fact the revenue hardly ever reaches 
this standard. * * 


It woujd obviously be unjust and inexpedient to 
increase a manV payments because the productive** 
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that has effected, and care is take^n €o exclude 
Exem assessment any profits that have bfeen 

tion*o? secured in this way. In some provinces it h?s 
improve- been laid down that land which has been im- 
proved is to be assessed for all time as unim- 
proved : in other provinces it is not assessed on its 
improved value till an ample period has elapsed for 
the recovery of the money that has been expended. 

Another concession is made that is less capable of 
logical justification. When the enhancement that is 
Speciaii warranted is very large, it is lessened in order 
i^emency jq mitigate to the landlord the gffect of a 
personal sudden increase in his payments ; or, the 
reasons, collection of part of the enhancement is post- 
poned for several years. Logically, having enjoyed 
exceptionally large profits for many years past, the 
landlord should be in all the bettgr position to render 
to the State its full share when the time for reassess- 
ment comes round. Practically, however, this is not 
the c^e. Indian landlords are not generally of the 
class that puts money by against a rainy day : they 
live up to their income, and fb meet a sudden large 
increase in expenditure would be compelled to lower 
very materially their standard of comfort. 

The land revenue is fixed on a consideration of 
^averages, and it is paid under a form of contract 
Conces-*^ which supposes that the landford will set 
dieviate years against bad, and will punctually 

se^Mi acquit himself of his obligations whether the 
dwasters..^ seasons are favourable or theoreyerse. When 
. seasonal fluctuations are not excessive, this arrange- 
nient works well enough, since the landlord's annual 
profits are sufficiently large to enable him to meet 
the land revenue withdht bbrKjjwirig, even in a year 
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when they ^11 short of the average. But when, 
owing to great calamities, a harvest is -nearly or 
\\^olly destroyed, thriftless men can only meet the 
dimands of Government by borrowing, generally at 
h|gh rat^S of interest. Moreover, it happens some- 
times that, owing to various causes, estates suffer 
permanent deterioration. In this case the continued 
payment of the land revenue may involve a landlord 
in very serious embarrassment. During the vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon special concessions were 
made to meA these cases : in the former, the collec- 
tion of the revenue is suspended until seasons 
improve ; an the latter, the revenue is permanently 
abated in anticipation of the expiry of the contract 
term. Under the laws in force in most provinces, 
the benefits of thes 5 concessions are passed on to the 
tenants. Few 'measures of the Indian Government 
have brought more welcome relief, and to a larger 
number of families. * 

• It is exceedingly difficulf to estimate the proportion 
in which the present land revenue stands to the gross 
produce of the land, sinc» the average amount *prop<„. 
and value of the latter is not precisely ascer- tion of 
tainable.^ THe comparison does not throw avenue 
much light on the actual pressure of th^ land to pro- 
revenue, the correct relation of which is, of 
course, to prdfits, not to produce. But as the Tpoint 
is npt • infrequently raised in discussions of Indian 
politics, it may be mentioned^ that careful inquiries 
instituted by the Famine Commission of 1901, and 
subsequently continued, indicate that over the fpoorer 
tracts of Iqdia — ^the Central Provinces and the Deccan 
—-the land revenue is equivalent to considerably less 
than one-tenth of the producer over large tracts it is 

s 
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equivajent to a tenth, and in a few very ‘productive 
localities it rises to an extreme maximum of a fifdi. 
Taking India as a whole, a tenth may be act^ted as 
a fair average. That the demand is very moderate 
follows from the rates at which it falls per'aultivated 
acre : they are extremely low, even for a pooc country. 
In two provinces (Madras and Sindh) the incidence 
is just over 3s. an acre ; it is 2s. 8d. in the Uftited 
Provinces, 2s. 2d. in Bombay, is. in the Panjdb, 
and less than a shilling in the Central Provinces. 

A question of some theoretical interel^t is whether 
the Indian land revenue is of the nature of rent or of 
a tax. To English students it wiH appear to 
revenue t>e a tax Upon rent, but (as we have se^n) its 
history is altogether against this conclusion. 
Rent has grown out of land revenue, not land 
revenue out of rent. The rentals in fact a share of 
land revenue that has been relinquished to the land- 
holding community. Were the Indian Government 
to abandon its land revenue altogether, prices would 
not fall, nor would the poorer classes benefit, for in 
the form of jjent they would* continue to pay it. It 
resembles a tax in that it is money that is taken from 
certain classes of the conftnunity to provide for the 
expenditure the State ; and, if the money would 
have been mocei. productive in private than in State 
hands — if, left to the p^ple, it would have grown 
a^pd fructified in their pockets — the ot^ectioha, that 
apply to all taxation Wbuld apply to the land revenue 
also. But there is nothing to shqw^thaf this would 
have been the case. The permanent settlement trf 
Bengal has not stimulated the investment of capital 
in l^d improvement: the Bengal districts which 
adjoin the United Proyincei^ ^isplay, neither, in the 
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cpndition t>f the land, the houses or the -peoijle, any 
sfglis of superiority ; indeed, owing to the greater 
ll^er^f the landlords, the cultivators and labourers 
ale decidedly poorer than in the United Provinces, 
aid, whoii oppressed by famine, have needed relief 
tp less urgently to be preserved from starvation. The 
rental profits which the State has relinquished have 
b|efi absorbed in great measure by the most extra- 
pldinary |irocess of sub-infeudation. A man whose 
land pays him well too often finds no higher ambition 
than to lease* it and enjoy urban life on the profits. 
In some^districts land is not infrequently let in this 
fashion many times over ; indeed, cases are not un- 
common where there are a dozen or more lessees one 
above the other. By ^relinquishing rent the State 
has not encouraged production ; it has afforded a life 
of leisure to a largg number of persons with ambi- 
tions that are literary rather than productive. The 
resources thart it has spared to ?he people have, no 
doubt, encouraged education. They have also en- 
couraged litigation, to the great advantage of lawyers. 
The greatest material advantage they have procured 
is perhaps the development and wealth of the city of 
Calcutta* * ** , 

From one point of view Indian revenue ad- 
ministration has an interesting x^nection with , 
modern Engfish politics. For a century past ^ 
it has had the effect of appropriating for public re^ne 
purposes a very large share of the ‘unearned andth« 
increment’ of l^n^. It seems doubtful whether, 
with Legislative Councils as now reconsti- 
tnted, the* Indian Government will be in a 
position to continue this policy, and to reassess 
periodically the grow|j|i(gp value ofthe land. In Eng^ 
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land iipposts on land are an ideal of popular politics : 
in India legislation that is popular will be strongly 
opposed to them. For, above the coolie class, the 
vast majority of the population holds land or culti- 
vates it, ® t 

Taking one province with another, land now sells 
by private transfer at from fifteen to twenty times the 
land revenue. That is to say, by the moderatidh of 
its assessment, the British Government has raised 
Protec- selling value of landlords’ estates from 

tion of next to nothing to over 300 milltons sterling, 
^nants ^his astonishing rise in the value of land has 
legisla- revolutionised village conditions. Formerly 
* . tenants were in demand : now the desire is for 
landed property or profit. I^^pdlords are tempted to 
enhance rents and to eject tenanti|p and money-lenders 
use every endeavour, to secure l^ded investments by 
enmeshing the agricultural classes in debt. Out of 
the moderation of ttie Govfi^iment has sprung a new 
and instant danger for the mass of the people. Men* 
who aj-e poor, thriftless, and exposed periodically to 
losses of harvest, cannot resist the aggression of 
landlords on the one hand, and the advances of 
money-lenders on the other, and a very seiious risk 
has arisen that the poorer cultivators would be 
gradually reduced to a position of serfdom. But the 
State has not hesitated ^te intervene and ta use its 
proper functions of controlling and modtratfng the 
struggle for life. Tenancy laws have been passed 
securing the mass of the tenants in possession of their 
holdings at a fair rent. Nor has the magnitude "of 
the problem deterred the^overnment from» accepting 
a responsibility without which its efforts would have 
been useless— the responsibihtj];' of deciding what is a 
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fair rent ifl individual cases of dispute — nay, qyore, in 
^oise provinces, of settling rents in detail at periodic 
iijjervals. Mistakes have no doubt been made : 
tegislation itl some cases has fixed its eyes too closely 
dn the icflreground, and, while protecting existing 
tenants, has not safeguarded from degradation the 
generations that are to come after. But it is impos- 
sible to deny that the law has been, generally, very 
beneficent and very efficacious, and that, in the sim- 
plicity of *its motives, the directness of its methods, 
and the completeness of its efforts, it offers a striking 
contrast to past endeavours of the English Parliament 
to regulate the struggle between Irish landlords and 
their tenants. 

Nor has the State iig>ited its efforts on the tenants’ 
behalf to the forma^ procedure of legislation. It has 
at times usefully ejpployed its influence for ^ 
their protection. At the last settlement of the influence 
Central Provinces, some seventeen years ago, ofGovem- 
• it was discovered that the development of the ’ 
wheat export trade had proved disastrous t9 those 
tenants-^from a third to a half of the total number — 
who, being of comparatively recent standing, had 
been left unprotected by the^law as it then stood. In 
their desire to secure wheat the landlords demaij^ed 
rents in grain instead of in £ash, and at such high, 
rates as to be practically nnjJayable, the object’ being 
to gain cbntrol of the tenants’ produce by the pres- 
sure of rent arrears. It was Vithin the rights of the 
Government Jo , assess its land revenue upon the 
landlords’ rent rolls. The landlords objected that 
the rent colls were fictitiously high. The offer was 
made" to lower the demands of the State if the rent 
rolls were lowered ttiA realisable standard and fresh/ 
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leases 'f&t issued. This alteration was, *naturally, 

unpalatable, but after much negotiation it wasiac- 
cepted, Arrears were recalculated, with the result 
that thousands of tenants were set on their feet again. 
Some years later the Government took jpower by 
legislation to fix the rents of tenants who had hitherto 
been left outside the law—that is to say, to exercise 
by law the authority it had already exercised by fion- 
sent. Practical experience had 
favour of this innovation that the 
from challenging it, and it was accept as non- 
contentious by their representative in Council. A 
striking testimony to the benefit of the rent'reduction, 
in enabling the tenants to withstand the effects of a 
Subsequent famine, was givei^ before the last Famine 
Commission by one of the largest landlords of the 
Province, who at the. outset was strongly opposed to 
the interference of the State with his rent rolls. 

To some the executive interference o# the State in 
a matter of this sort ntay appear quixotic or indis- • 
creet . But history has rarely afforded a more 
striking illustration of benevolent initiative and 
accomplishment on the part of officials. 


been so greatly iq 
landlords' refrained 
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pN the outskirts of one of the larger villages you 
|viU notice a house standing apart from the others, 
hnd distinguished by gabled roof and white- 
washed walls /rom, the mud or bamboo cot- Police 
tages beyond it. This is the Police Station, 
and if you are an official and your visit is expected, a 
row of, say, a dozen men in dark-blue uniform will 
be standing to attention in front of it, under the 
command of a sub-inspector, who salutes you with 
his sword and then ‘advances, full of information as 
to the state of the crops, the condition of the people, 
and the crimes oPImportance that have lately been 
committed. ^ Over an area of eighty or ninety square 
nitUes of country the detection of crime and the 
arrest of criminals are in his hands. The district is 
mapped out into police circles, each having 'a Police 
Station as its centre. For the forty or fifty thou- 
sand fieopte living in its circle the Police Station 
stands for the genius of British authority. The 
nearest magistrate may be tlurty miles away or more. 

The Indian police have accomplished great things^ 
bq/: the)» offer an ever-ptesent threat to laxity of 
administration. G)nsidering the density of 
the population, its poverty and its diversity, aa^t— 
crime is under® very close control. One is 
struck ]vith the number of little children 
wnting silver necklaces or waistbands (and little 
elM besides) that p|ay about the toad in towns and 

'ST». ■ 
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villages^ with no one in charge, but in absolute con- 
fidence. Coolie women go from village to village 
with no fear for their silver bangles and necklaces. 
Houses are not closely shut up at night ; their doors 
not infrequently stand wide open. A ^^an can 
safely travel with a bag of rupees wherever his busi- 
ness takes him. On the other hand, the Police 
Station forces have many opportunities for e!Vil. 
Their power is very great. They institute inquiries 
into crimes that are reported or heard ef, and in cases’ 
where the offence is technically seriou;#--including 
all cases of theft, however petty-they can arrest the 
suspected offender and march him off to the magist 
trate. ^ Recruited from the people, they have the 
morality of their neighbours, wjhich passes no very 
harsh judgment upon the taking of bribes. The 
State finances can afford them ^ut small pay : the 
officer in charge of the Police Station is fortunate if 
he receive £6o a y^r, and the constables are paid 
one-tenth of this amount. *Their English superiors 
—at most two in each district— with whatever acti- 
vity, can exercise but limited personal control. The 
police have great temptations to take bribes and 
to oppress the people. And they yield to fhese temp- 

itk ... 1 
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between man and man. Two generations ago, before 
railway travelling was dreamt of, the highways were 
jjhfested by the-members of a criminal fraternity known 
ifLS thugs, who, using the most ingenious 
^isguis^^ attached themselves to travellers, 
won their confidence, and, on a convenient 
opportunity, strangled them. The fraternity included 
men of various castes ; but they were knit together 
by a peculiar and secret form of worship, and before 
undertaking an enterprise, formally committed it to 
the favour tdf their goddess. They terrorised the 
country. So numerous were their victims that a 
special service of police was organised for their re-' 
pression. Under Colonel Sleeman, whose name lives 
in India to this day, the secrets of the fraternity were 
discovered, its active members arrested and convicted, 
and their families brought under close control and 
set to industry. In a carpet factory at Jabalpur some 
old men — sc«is of thug leaders — ^ere working till the 
other day. The thugs have disappeared ; but their 
footsteps are followed (though in much smaller num- 
bers) by professional poisoners who use the railways 
to pick up acquaintanceship with travellers, into 
whose faod,’ when cooking, they drop the poisonous 
berries of a species of nightshade which stupefy, and 
sometimes kill outright; Solitary travellers offer^ 
them their best opportunity ; but family parties are 
son]etlmes poisoned and robbed in this manner. 
Another form of organised crime is dacoity 
or brigandage. This openly preys upon 
society. A par^ of arnied men attack a village and . 
hold it up . terrifying the people by some acts of 
brutality, they pillage the houses, torturing any 
{}ersons who will nft show where their money is 
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ieoniMal^ I have known casm where tl^ have cut 
<M iIk noses of women who havf counig^eously^ 
fused to point out their husbands* property. The 
people seldom resist : a band possessing four or five 
guns will terrorise a village containing mapy times 
this number. The dacotts are not infrequently men of 
good family, who are impoverished or indebted ; and 
they, as a rule, have behind them some man of wealth 
and position who provides them with funds and assists 
them in disposing of the property they hafe looted.' 
It has happened before now that the man'in the back- 
ground was a local justice, or honorary magistrate. 
These predatory instincts are a survival® from the 
days of the Pindaris, an association of outlaws, who 
inlthe declining days of the Moghal empire banded 
themselves together in central India, organised>them- 
selves in military form, and plundered the country 
from one side of the peninsula to the other. They 
actually founded a Idngdom which is still subsisting, 
and they promised to become lone of the ruling forces 
of the country, till in 1817 the British Government 
opposed them with an army of 1 20,000 men. Dacoity 
continued to be a scourge to the country during the 
eariy days of British rule. It is now geri'eraUy under 
control, and most of the dacoities that are shown in 
jthe police records are simple gang burglaries, which 
are cltlssed as dacoities because they arb technically 
covered by the legal definition of the crime. '^T^ey 
have very little in common with the violent outrages 
that are dacoities properly so called. ^But the crime 
. is held down, not altogether strangled, and it ^rings 
up whenever there is a feeling of unrest in the country. 
During famine time therb is not unc<^inoofy^ an 
outbr^ of dacoity^ comniitte^, not the fi»initie- 
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; striclcen, iHit by brigands of respectability, A^ho lead 
{ baads of their dependants against rival villages. 

.* Qne of the most significant fruits of the existing un- 
I rest in Bengal is the large number of dacoities that 
|afe comiiiitted by bands of educated young men, 

. |who, in order to gain funds for their political cam- 
Ipaign, force the pockets of their own countrymen, 
Ind do not shrink from robbing by means of torture. 
|rhis is quite a novel development in India, though 
it was exf)erienced in Upper Burma after the annexa- 
tion, when tiacoits showed their dissatisfaction with 
the new regime by torturing and robbing their own 
people. ‘But dacoity is not always a sign of local 
disorder. It is sometimes still committed by brigands 
from outside who in .tl^ese days profit by the facilities 
of railway travellingt Not long ago a village in 
Assam was openly Raided by a large armed party of 
Afghans, who confessed, when in custody, to having 
settled' every detail of the entei^rise at their homes 
beyond the Khyber Pass. Some of them had 
acquired a knowledge of the locality and of its richer 
inhabitants by having travelled as hawkers of cotton 
stuffs. Cases of this sort are, however, now uncom- 
mon, and dacoity is no longer a popular profession, 
though from time to time local Robin Hoods arise, 
who collect round them baAds of desperadoes an^ 
are ready to offer pitched batde to the police. In 
thair'capture the Indian policemen have often dis- 
played very signal courage.® But there remain per- 
manent assoqiadons for the commission of crime in 
the criminal trSes that infest some parts of , , . 

the country. They have no means of liveli- 
hood hot thieving, for which they have ac- 
^^ired the most e:|traordinary hereditary aptitudii. 
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To compiit a burglary the men will enter a Village at 
night disguised as dogS) playing the part, with 
extemporised make-up, much more naturally than jt 
is presented in a Christmas pantomime. It is men 
of this class who are said to be able to steal a man’s 
bedclothes off him. The tribes are kept under close 
supervision, and efforts are made to reclaim them, 
but without much success. The best use that catf be 
made of men of this class is to enlist them as village, 
watchmen. They are, as a rule, faithful to fheir salt, 
and they are exceedingly skilful detectives. They 
will trace a stolen bullock by its footprints for miles 
across country. In northern India a European staff 
of servants commonly includes a house-watchman. 
An acquaintance of mine, wlj^o^had lived for some 
time in the cantonments of Cawnpore, shifted his 
residence to the civil, station, a qgilt or two distant, ' 
and amongst his other servants took his watchman 
with him. A few da^s later, he received an anony- 
mous letter pointing out that the watchmen of the 
cantonment were not of the same community as those 
of the civil station, and advising him to engage a 
new man. He thought little of it, so it was decided 
to use a more forceful argument. It was <the hot 
weather, and, as usual, he slept out of doors, 
faking one morning, he was amazed to see all his 
drawing-room pictures swinging from the branches 
of, the tree above him : within the bungalow a^afty 
of ‘ragging’ undergraduates might have been en- 
joying themselves : the furniture was l^urned upside 
down. .His bureau stood wide ope|i. Money had 
not been touched, but his stock of postage-stamps 
had been taken, and was neatly disposed round the 
edge of the lawn, on each stam|(i a pebble, so that it 
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• might not be blown away. He made no more ado 
about changing his watchman. 

jn towns there are many professional criminals : 
^but they are less closely associated, and in their 
lanteced^nts and practices differ little from ordinary 
‘^he criminal class of European cities. The crim- 
^police generally have them well in hand. 
iXtte village population is honest and law-abiding. 
If there are thieves the people know of them, and 
keep an*eye on their behaviour. The vast majority 
of the offeflces that are recorded as committed are 
of a very trivial character. Quite a third of them 
are thefts or attempts to commit theft, and in most 
cases the theft is of insignificant amount — a few 
shillings or even penc^ — and represent casual lapses 
to temptations that are strengthened by hardship. 
So far as the dutie§ of the police are concerned, the 
law takes no account of the value of the property 
stolen : however small it be, tlfc police are bound to 
take up the case and forward it for trial, because theft 
is classed as a serious offence. Thousands of men 
are arrested and sent for trial before a’ distant 
magistrate, charged with the commission of potty 
thefts wshich really do not call for police interference 
as a matter of course. Our legal definitions are too 
rigid to suit human nature in the East. As a matter 
of fact the Village people could themselves ddal with 
petty*crime of this sort if* they were permitted to do 
so. Moreover, it is open to«any one whose property 
has been stolen to institute proceedings by complaint 
to a magistrate who can order police inquiries and 
summoq the^ offender before him to answer the 
charge. Were cases of this description withdrawn 
from the authority of the police, there would be vet^r 
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much less scope for the misuse of authority, and the 
abuses which discredit our police administradon 
would be materially lessened. ^ ^ 

Some of these abuses are due to the feet that 
the police officials are not more intellig^t than 
Misuse of expect them to be on the pay they 

police receive. Riding across the country one day, 
authority j ^ couple of constables who ifrere 

escorting a respectable-looking man with all the, 
precautions that are used with desperate bfifenders. 
—due to handcuffed, and through the hand- 

uninteili- cuffs there passed a rope, the ends of which 
gence; were grasped by the constables. In the rear 
there followed an unhappy-looking coolie. I in- 
quired what the offence was^qnd was told ‘cattle- 
theft’ Looking closer at the prisoner, I reco^ised 
him ets an old acquaintance, ^the landlord of a 
neighbouring village. Greatly surprised, I asked 
him what had happened. He told tme that be 
had recently broken up somq^ waste land : it did 
not bear well, and he had been advised to pro- 
pitiate Ihe local god by the sacrifice of a sucking- 
pig. He did not, of course, keep pigs, so had* 
sent a servant round to get a pig froth one of his 
low-caste tenants. The man was away from home : 
his wife refused to give the pig, so the servant 
'look it. The coolie in the l^ckgrotfed was the 
tenant I called him up*^ and asked what he Iheant 
by charging his landlord with theft for taking 
a due which would be allowed for in t|ie rent. His 
wife, he said, had hurried off in ^ temper to the 
police station, before he had retumetl: home. The 
constables were merely carrying out orders, so, 
giving them a note to the magistrate, I rode bn to 
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> the poHctf station. The sub-inspector in chaTge*was 
iapologetic, but urged that he had received a circular 
the Inspector-General pointing out that cattle- 
|hefts were increasing, and that cattle-thieves should 
|}e mostfStrictly dealt with : they injured not only the 
Individual, but the country, since a cultivator whose 
|}ullocks were stolen had perforce to leave his land 
iindultivated. I objected that one did not use pigs 
for ploughing. He brought out the circular. A 
stupid . phi ice-clerk had appended to it a ‘ List of 
Ca^e,’ coffied apparently from the Cattle Trespass 
Act, which began with elephants and camels, and 
descended, through horses, buffaloes and bullocks, 
to goats and pigs. In this case, owing to the 
pedantry of a subor(|inate, a man of some local 
consAjuence was 'marched in handcuffs thirty miles 
along the putilic ro^d. Had police interference with 
thefts been subject to a value limit this could not 
have occurred, for the value of Ae pig was certainly 
• not above a shilling.^ 

The simplest and most obvious method of judging 
a police officer’s work is by statistics->-by examining 
' the proportion of cases detected to cases 
occurring, knd the propoijion of convicted uxiety 
persons to persons arrested. This, and the 
sporting desire to run down criminals, con- 
stantly temjSt the police to fabricate evidence.* They 
not iftfrequently yield to temptation, though gener- 
ally, I believe, to enmesh those whom they believe 
to he guilty^ and with no deliberate intention of 
ruining the innocent. A good illustration occurs 
lo me. .It ffiU to me once, owing to the illness of 
itilie District Superintendent of Police, to raid what 
.^was'aaid to be a ddi of coiners. We found no doe^ 
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in the house but an old man and' his wife, who, 
naturally enough, protested their innocence. Close 
search brought to light a set of coining appliances, 
including dies which contained freshly-struck coins. 
The man kept a gambling-house, and © was of 
notoriously bad character. Coiners were known to 
be about, and it was likely enough that he was 
associated with them. The case was committed to 
the Sessions, and he was sentenced to seven years’^ 
imprisonment. Some little time afterward^a private 
acquaintance hinted to me that the diefe and coins 
had been placed in the house by the police, and 
asked me to compare the years of mintage«>that were 
inscribed on the dies and on the coins that were 
supposed to have been struck in them. This little 
point had escaped attentio'n. I c8mpared the years, 
and found that" they disagreed. It ""was morally 
certain that the police had found some means of 
placing the dies and coins in the house, but before 
doing so, had omitted to niake sure that their dates 
corresponded.^ This illustration will explain the 
very profound eand general distrust which the people 
have of police methods. There are few who do‘ not 
think that to lose money by theft is a i^matl matter 
compared with the worry of the police inquiry that 
follows. Petty thefts arre only reported to the police 
Ibecauj^e it is punishable to conceal theif occurrence. 
At the same time the people fully appreciate Jthe 
protection the police afford against serious crime, 
and a proposal to move a police station is commonly 
. opposed by a petition from the ^yillagers. In- 
dividuals may suffer from inquiries that ar§ harass- 

* It should be added that an appeal was iMtitutcd on the ittan^s behalf, 
ahd he was acquitted, 9 
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ing and tortuoos: but the community is relieved 
from apprehensions of violence ; and if a theft has 
be^t committed in a neighbour’s house, and his 
|>remises are_in the hands of the investigating police, 
ire watcb'his troubles philosophically and hope that 
d like misfortune may not befall us. 

I It should, however, be observed that an attitude 
of detachment — an unwillingness to be involved in 
j^ublic affairs by giving assistance in criminal xhe 
inquiries— is characteristic of the country, peoi>ie’» 
and does nOt need to be explained by anyMa'to"^’ 
special distrust of the police. If a man sees 
a crime committed, his first impulse is to conceal 
his knowledge. He sees no reason why he should 
assist the State to do its own business ; and by 
givin^evidence hfr may incur enmity which may, at 
some time or Sther, provoke revenge. Moreover, a 
witness has to suffer much, to travel some distance 
to the court,, to be detained, it may be, some days, 

• and not improbably, under cross-examination, to be 
heckled in a fashion which to us is irritating, and to 
an Indian appears degrading. Such being the 
attitude of the people we may enter into the feelings 
of the polide, and can undersmnd how it comes 
that they press for evidence in ways that under 
lax supervision may easily degenerate into forms 
of torture. ' •* * 

E^ofts are now being mdde to improve the police 
by increasing their pay, and* by raising the status 
and emoluments of the superior 
But it is doubtful whether any measures will * '’™*' 
succeed t^at do not strike at the root of the evil— 
thC' power which the police exercise of arresting 
persons upon petty clarges. The principle should 
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>0 to limit police interference as narrowly as is 
lossible without a material sacrifice of the pujbUo 
leace ani se^writy. J 

By the tinre a case reaches the criminal court it is 
requentlj^ overlaid with a tangle of false ‘^vic^Bnce. 

, In their villages the people are exceedingly 
truthful ; were they not so, indeed, the 
riminal complicated inquiries which precede a settle- 
ment of rents and land revenue would be 
juite impossible. But when a man lb in the 
vitness-box, in face, not of his villSge, ,but of 
:he State, he thinks lightly of an oath to speak the 
:ruth. We can observe this levity in Eng^nd also ; 
but in unravelling falsehoods an Indian magistrate 
bas experience's that are. even^nipre complicated than 
those of an English codnty^coflrt judges wit- 
nesses for the defence cannot |?e procured ^locally, 
they can generally be hired for a few pence in the 
precincts of the cOUrt-house. Prudent men do not 
trust to tutoring their witnesses ; they dramatise the ■ 
situation they wish to prove, and act it, so that the 
witness may ‘testify to what he has actually seen, 
and maybe better able to withstand the rigours of 
cross-examination. *Thfy expedient is,® it .must be 
confessed, not altogether unknown to the police : 
even if the incidents are to be correctly stated, it is 
safer lo rehearse them, that the witness’s"memory may 
not slip. Apart from the police, a criminal Lhjirge 
can be instituted by a petition to a magistrate ; the 
court fee is only eightpence, and a criniinal Qomplaint 
is very often employed as a meanfS or harassing an 
enemy, or in order to settle a dispt^ th%t ft pould 
cost more to take to w civil tribunal. One very wet 
opld hii^tj when I was on toui^ my orderly informed 
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laie that ‘an old woman was outside the tent and 
'^Misted on seeing me. When admitted, she threw 
1\e|self at my feet crying for justice, faid she had 
TOen cruelly beaten, and held up an Irm which was 
|ciosely ^ndaged and looked swollen and inflamed, 
phe had come thirty miles through the rain to see me, 
|was wet through, and a pitiful object. I asked where 
Shd lived, and the man who had struck her. They 
.,.|were neit-door neighbours, and I happened to 
jremembA thiat there was bitter enmity between the 
houses- in tHe matter of a front drain. Accordingly, 
laefore issuing a summons, I asked her to show one 
the wound. She protested with tears that the removal 
-of the bandage would be too painful : she would 
indeed rather withd^Y charge. I insisted, and 
founCP that the st^elling was caused by a very bad 
boil, which her relatives thought they might as well 
make use of for the confusion of their enemies. 

The atmosphere of the courts^being so destructive 
' of morality, we must regret that cases of assault, 
trespass, and petty theft are brought before 
our criminal courts in thousands, instead o^ interfer- 
iMing dealt with on the spot. This is the 
more unfortunate in that ,lndiln society is crimkua 
from ancient times accustomed to the juris- 
diction of local juries or bohrds of ‘ dikasts. : ThjI 
word ‘ panc^ayet, meaning a-jury of five p&rsons, 
has passed into the Englisn language— as spoken in 
India — to express an arbitration committee. Caste 
panchayets decide most quarrels that arise between 
caste - fellows ; ’and it seems quite possible that, 
appointed under,; the auspices of Government to re- 
' present localities, they should deal with the quarrels 
which, between men* of difierent castes, now develop^ 
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into pet^y criminal cases. If they would sometimes 
act with less simplicity of purpose than the magis- 
trate, they would always be assisted by a be|t^r 
knowledge of the facts. Success cannot be claimed 
for the existing procedure. The defendsynts are 
acquitted in nine-tenths of the cases of petty hurt, 
assault, and trespass, that are instituted before the 
magistrates ; and, even so, the chances of erroneous 
conviction are sufficiently great to encourage persons, 
to submit an enormous number of compllints that 
are obviously false or unfounded, and are** summarily 
rejected. Nor are the results satisfactory, if we conn* 
sider petty cases that are initiated, not by* petition, 
but by the police after police inquiry. Of the persons 
. who are thus charged with th|ft,or attempts at theft, 
nearly half are acquitted. ' Some tentative step5 are 
being taken to transfer petty crinynal cases tq village 
authorities. The difficulty lies in the matter of pun- 
ishment. There i^ little ^objection to* investing a 
panchayet with powers of fining. But very many 
offenders cannot pay a fine, or will not pay a fine, 
unless a severer punishment is imposed as an alter- 
native. It is very undesirable that persons sentenced 
by panchayets should be ponfined in our district jails 
where they would become contaminated by associa- 
tion with professional briminals. It might be pos- 
sible to revive the use of the stocks which, in former 
days, were as familiar to Indian as t<f EngUsh 
villagers. There are thtse to whom public exposure 
in the stocks seems an indignity whioji should not 
• be offered to humanity. Butin its indignity lies its 
deterrent value : and surely it Js better that a nmn ' 
should suffer public ridicule tlmn that he should be 
^subjected to the demoralising iiriluenci^ of a prison* . 
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It costs much more to enter the civil tjian the 
crtoinal courts. A criminal petition, which will 
rajpe indirectly the right to use a field-path, 
rei^uires a stamp of eightpence only. A civil litiga- 
pliiint f#f the value of a couple of pounds would 
be five times as expensive, and there are heavy charges 
for the summoning of witnesses. At the headquarters 
of*" a country district of Bengal, amidst a group 
of unpretentious, low-roofed offices and bungalows, 
there rises aliandsome, double-storied building of 
decorated brickwork. This is the Civil Court-house 
(cynically regarded) the Casino — of the district, 
built out of the abundant revenue yielded by the 
court fee stamps. Around it is a wide space, dotted 
with trees, which^dwring^ business hours is a Vanity 
Faii^f chattering humanity — plaintiffs, defendants, 
their w$tnesi^es and backers, lawyers’ touts and peti- 
tion writers. A visit to these attractions is a pleasure 
to be eager^ anticipated# and f8r months after to be 
minutely discussed. You may meet on the roads 
little groups of people on their way to the cgurt, the 
opposite parties and their witnesses in amicable 
conversation as to the abilities and exactions of the 
lawyer;^ they employ, dropping in private life, like 
English politicians, the animosity with which each 
side will shortly impugn the motives and vef^ity of 
the o^her. "^In English soqiety a man who has had a 
lawsuit is something of a curiosity : in India you 
rarely meet one of any mehns or position who has 
not had several^ Copies of judgments and decrees 
are amongst his cherished possessions, to be brought 
put with pride if you show interest in his affairs. 
Contracts must be|enforced : successions must be 
regulated, and our civib courts have established a 
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fepiltatipn for disinterested, if sometimes uiiaceount- 
able, decisions. But their services cost the coun^ 
rather dearly. The people even of backward villat|e5 
spend extraordinarily large sums in litigation. The 
fluctuating course of a long-drawn suit dkhkes and 
satisfies the gambling instinct, and the law courts 
afford a means of maintaining amour fropre, and of 
wreaking vengeance — primordial feelings which' in 
India' overpower all prudential considerations, and 
Impel even the poorest to singular ‘extravagance. 
Thus it comes that the agricultural profits which the 
State Has relinquished to the people are in great 
measure ’ spent upon law, and that lawyers can 
enrich themselves in a poor country. They make 
incomes which are liberal, evea acj^ording to a Euro- 
pean standard, and have increased apd mulfii^lied 
exceedingly. An agricultural district in Bengal will 
support a bar of forty or fifty advocates, who, 
their incomes and idtelligepce, take thevlead in . the 
society of their town. They are, as a rule, Capable 
lawyers, alert in cross-examination and eloquent in 
address, and their influence has contributed very 
greatly to the increasing purity of our judi^cial admin^ 
istration. They are generally hostile critics of the 
Government, and keep ^Severely aloof from its ofiicials. 
They\hold the threads of the new political activity, 
which is actuated rather by discontent with thiqgs as 
they are than by thankfulness they are°no 'natst 
— ^which has a much livelier perception of the hard- 
ships than of the benefits that accpmpany British 
‘ rule. Lawyers control the native press, knd public 
opinioii, so fiir as it exists, dances to them piping. 
They have enjoyed thepowerful^upport of niuneroos 
: JSttgliSh lawyers to whom India has offered a career, 
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Vi^ether as barristers or High Court judges, or mem- 
bers of Council, and who^ apart from feeling^ of pro- 
fj^ional sympathy, cannot divest themselves of an 
i^gli^h suspicion of executive authority. The 
Indian ^Government has learnt by experience that 
lekal interests are a force to be reckoned with, 
^tween the Calcutta High Court and the executive 
authorities of Bengal there has been long-standing 
antagonism, and within the past three years,, de- 
cisions of this* court have complicated the efforts of 
the Government to cut back the early shoots of 
anarchism. Outside Bengal, lawyers have con- 
straihed*the Government with less bitterness but 
with no less pertinacity ; and in all questions in- 
volving legislation,!^ Ijave pressed it towards elabo- 
ratidlfS of idea ahd procedure which are not only 
unsuit|d to ® Indian conditions, but are positively 
harmful to the Indian people. Not merely have 
the speculative attractions of • a lawsuit been en- 
hanced by complexity of procedure and the varying 
chances of appeal. Lawyers are permitted by inter- 
minable speeches and by irrelevant, cross-dxamina- 
tion to increase the length of proceedings — and the 
amounfcof their fees — to ai\ extent which, in England, 
would be condemned as preposterous. And, especi- 
ally in Bengal, by steady pressure they have fashioned 
an idea thdt no ruling can be obtained, whether fn 
Uie »law ‘courts or from ‘the executive authorities, 
except bn a lawyer’s application, and have managed 
in this way,to pose as the sole channel of redress. 
In popular estimatipn the Government and its. 
tribunals are becoming a, machine which issues 
jorders^in automatie response to the filing pt cpuit 
.&e 'Stemps. An Inaian gentieman of the old school^. 





xvii.— Schools, Colleges, and the Press. 


SSVENTY-FIVE years ago the brilliant self-confidence 
of, Lord Macaulay shed a light upon India which 
opfened to her an entirely new prospect. He 
wafs at that tiifie a member of the Viceroy’s Macaulay 
Council, arih it was on his advice, delivered 
with characteristic vigour and assurance, that educa- 
the Indian Government decided upon an 
educational revolution — to substitute English for 
Oriental studies in tljejiigher courses of instruction. 
Theillftre those who would describe this policy rather 
as overshadowing than as illuminating the country, 
who believe that Western literature and science have 
unsettled the Indian mind without satisfying it, and 
that it was a mistake to eAibit the dreams of English 
romance to those whose livSs are fast-bound with 
prosaic limitations, or to offer liberty'' as an ideal to 
men who are not free to choose even the food they 
would eat. ‘ But the change was inevitable. India 
is a member of the Empire, and could not possibly 
be denied a share in the Empire’s heritage./ Thj 
new learning would obviously increase the difiiculties 
of jGoverflment. But the Anglo-Saxon race has 
impulses which escape the* control of its business 
instincts. Through our policy there has always run 
1 vein of knight-errantry — of what may be called the • 
sportingfSpirit — which has led us into strange incon- 
sistencifs, but to \^ich th^ development of our 
Empire owes most of the interest it possesses from. 
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*<jie phyosophic i^int of view. Our eastern empire 
rests upon authority : yet we have not scrupled to 
teach doctrines which belittle authority as the fout^d^i- 
tion of Government and exalt in its place a liberty of 
individual judgment which brings our tule to the 
bar of a new and uncertain tribunal. The doctrine 
of liberty has a strange appearance to Oriental minds. 
Our pupils have been quick to appreciate its btor* 
ings ; but they have, so far, limited its ^plication, 
to politics, and have not permitted it to influence the 
customs which despotically regulate theif social life. 
The lessons they have drawn are one-sided, and 
their conceptions of freedom are so imperfect as to 
be absurd. But they may gradually widen their 
conclusions ; and, in this cajse,, who shall say that 
England has been mistaken in a policy which bathes 
new vigour into the stagnation or decadence of 
Indian life? 

If we judge of India by^ village society, the influ- 
ence of English studies is,* so far, inconspicuous. 
Know. ^Except in some' parts of Madras and Bengal, 
rarely finds a villager who can speak a 
how&r word of English — indeed, villages are still 
exited, not uncommon in which but threw or four 
men can read or write their own vernacular. Those 
yho Ijnow English congregate in the towns. There 
are abbut 40,000 men in Ipdia who ha#e giiduated 
at a university in English, and, judging* from 4 he 
statistical results of the eKaminations, about ten times 
this number must have read enough English to carry 
them to the end of the high schicql course. At the 
last census (1901) about a millioilij persons <eGordad 
themselves ss acquaintid with ^ nglish. Thy know- 
pledge po^jaKsted by at least half of them mui^. be 
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igfeeeeilingly small ; and their number appears |rifiing 
n If population of 232 millions. But if we omit 
i^G^en and children, the proportion of those who 
enow something of English rises to about one in a 
lU^dred* *ih the towns it is about four times as high, 
ind a good deal higher in the presidency towns of 
^Icutta, Madras, and Bombay, where English 
ip^ch is gradually finding its way into family life. 
Scl^oolbo^s commonly talk English to one another. 
Btit these statistics give one a very imperfect idea of 
Jie extent to which English instruction has influence 
nfluenced the country. It has changed the 
:haiiacter* of our public services, and has on public 
iffected the life of all who come in contact 
with them. For soma years past a knowledge of 
EngliSi has ^been an essential qualification for 
jppointment to any (but the lowest grades of Govern- 
ment employ. The course of the past generation has 
tiad few things more noticeabl’e*to offer us than the 
iniprer^lment in the efficiency and the honesty of our 
native Indian officials. There can be little doubt that 
by the study, through English literature, of higher 
standards of morality, Indian minds have acquired 
conceptions of duty which tthey could with difficulty 
have gleaned from the Oriental classics. 

For many years before the Indian Gov^mei^ 
decidjd” to 'patronise Western learning, ^glish 
missionaries had been acting as its pioneers, 

By the commenpement of Ibst century mis- develop- 
sionary enterprise had established schools for “** ’ 
die teaching of English in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madnus, nnd the Government was learning by meperi- 
ence thie value of tlfeir pupils in the public service. 
Ifhese schools have'since growp into large cbUep^i; 
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other ipission schools and colleges have been estab- 
lished in numbers ; and until comparatively repent 
times, missions have led the van in teaching tc^ the 
youth of India the secular knowledge of Europe. A 
large proportion of our present official;^ have been 
educated under mission auspices, and it is hardly 
too much to say that India has received education as 
the gift, not of England, but of Christianity. Mission 
institutions /eceive, of course, grants-in-aid from the 
Government under the general rules* in^fOrce. Re- 
ligious instruction is not compulsory, and very few 
indeed of their pupils have accepted the Christian 
faith. “ 

At the outset no very eager desire was manifested 
for English courses of insferyction. In i860 — a 
Popu- quarter of a century after the (ndian fi^vern- 
EngUs^ had formally decided for their adoption 

insuuc- — only 30,000 pupils were studying in classes 
tion. above the primary ^tage. There^re now over 
600,000 ; so rapidly has the new learning gfown in 
popular favour. A powerful stimulus was given by 
the establishment, in i860, of the universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, to which have since 
beeh added universities at Lahore and Allahabad. It 
must not be imagined that these universities in any 
jyay i^esemble those with which we are most familiar 
— the association of a number of teach'ing colleges 
under the control of a central authority, which “not 
only determines the Courses of instruction and 
examines in them, but is concerned in^the discipline 
and morality of the students, is interested in their 
religion, and itself takes part in instructing them. 
The Indian universities have ^en actuated by a 
, narrower ambition — that of exanaining students and 
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determining by the examinations the course of 
ligh school and college instruction. The colleges 
vMch train for the university degrees are scattered 
JVM th^ country, and have no organic connection 
vi^ on|*a»iothepy except by the fact that they are 
alBliated ’ to the university. The Indian universities 
ire: in fact examining boards, and resemble in this 
esjptect the University of London. Three univer- 
sx^minations were instituted — one for ma- exam- 

ribulation* (which represents the end of the Seir°”*' 
ligh schoof course), a second intermediate 
letween matriculation and the degree, and a third for 
he degree. They became exceedingly popular. 
Success in each of them was accepted by the Govern- 
nent as qualifying for admission to certain grades of 
he ptfBlic service : to m*atriculate, or to pass the 
intermediate, ’ represented not merely a stage in the 
iniversity curriculum, but the securing of an asset 
vhich could be turned to immediate practical advan- 
age. Moreover, the examinations offered an occasion 
or winning social distinction, which appealed very 
itrongly to the emulative instincts of youths and 
heir families. In conversing with the father of a 
amily, you will find that ng subject interests him so 
ceenly as the examination prospects of his sons. In 
Bengal, where the unfortunate father of girls has 
iractically to purchase husbands for his dau^ters,* 
he>« price Mf a bridegrooni depends very greatly 
ndeed on the examination he has passed, and each 
>f his successfs is reflected in a direct increase in his 
ealisable value. The most convincing proof the 
irinCipal. of an engineering college could give me of 
he. grofying popula^ty of technical instruction was 
he rising value in the marriage market of diplomas ^ 
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qI eti^neering'. Indian yonths throw themselyes 
into their studies with a nervous self-abandonment 
which in England we rarely find displayed except f>y 
girls. Their horizon is limited by thoughts or^ 
examination-room. Failure is a disgrac* v^eh will 
even drive a sensitive boy to suicide. I was called 
one morning before sunrise to receive a visitor who 
asked to see me on urgent business. He was a 
Brahmin gentleman of position. I found him in th^ 
deepest distresS. He handed me a fetter ^ addressed 
to him by his son, who had just returned home after 
learning of his failure to matriculate. The boy said 
that his failure had disgraced his family as well as 
himseify and was more than he could bear. He had 
determined to poison himself, and wrote these lines 
of apology and of farewell; Som'C pathetic >^rds in 
a postscript asked that bad h^dwriting might be 
excused ‘ as I write this by moonlight. ’ The father had 
received this letter ftom the dead body of his son. He 
had come to entreat my assistance to save him from ■ 
the trials of a police inquiry and a public inquest 
judged by English comparisons, the standard 
these examinations is decidedly low. It is not that 
• : the examination opapers are easytjt is that 

the examiners are satisfied with a very small 
success in answering their ques- 
tion te j tjgns. Generally, candidates caft pass if they 
secure a trifle over one-tHird of the full marks.'' The 
successful candidates e^diibit therefore great diversity 
of talent At the head of the list are youths of great, 
ofb^ of brilliant, capacity : but the majority are aim- 
ing too high for their strength, foil at the outset, ot 
succeed in one examination onl^ to foil in t]^e next 
in the absence of an oral examination it is almoBt 
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tspossible to check cramming, and boys frequently 
mffriculate who cannot write or even spell two lines 
ofS:*English correctly. The question papers are 
anfftitious — sometimes too ambitious for the country : 
bi^ no spoaer are the subjects for the following year 
prfscribed than keys issue by the hundred to enable 
stildents to memorise replies to all likely questions. 
rt|s saddening to find youths who can hardly com- 
pr|hend simple English prose, condemned to take 
up such a* poem as Lycidas. They simply learn by 
benrt an Eifjglish paraphrase, trusting that when the 
time comes they will be able to connect the para- 
phmse wkh the original. Liberal as is the marking, 
the examinations result in a deplorable wastage of 
liopes and aspirations. Of the thousands 
ivho mffnually offer themSelves for matricu- courages 
iation, more than half fail, although many of 
the candidates go up two or three times. Of those 
nrho succeed ^nd pursue their stqdies half again are 
ilimin^ed by the intermidiate examination, and of 
hose- who are again successful less than half manage 
» secure a degree. Amongst the graduates — and 
specially the few who graduate in honours — are 
iKjung mefi of very conspicuous ability. Their 
idmission to Government employ has regenerated 
:he public service ; those that turn to the bar make 
icute and doquent lawyers. But the fact rdmainS 
:hat of about 23,000 studentt who annually endeavour 
© matriculate less than i8qp will win through to a 
iegree.. The vast majority will slip and fall at the 
gfates of the arena. As some sort of consolation to 
the thoqsapds who fail, to have failed is itself 
iccepte^ as a mino^ qualification. Applicants for 
maployment commonly urge ^t ffiey are ‘failed 
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matriculates* or ‘failed B.A.’s.’ A considerable 
number secure subordinate posts in the Government 
service. But very many are left adrift : they sulSsist 
in depressing dependence upon their relations, lind 
fall easily into the net of seditious agitatktfi^. They 
have lived to be examined and have failed ; and are 
the more to be pitied, as their labours for the ex- 
amination-room are of but little assistance to*life 
outside it. 

It is earnestly to be desired that, by gretfter strict- 
ness in marking, the university course? should be 
Greater to those who are really capable of 

strictness following it, and that its examinations should 
desirable, ^ ^ temptation to failure. But it is 

difficult to reverse a strong current, and there are 
serious obstacles in the p'ath" of “ihis reform?^ It is 
extremely distasteful to those who hre interested 
pecuniarily or professionally in the success of schools 
and colleges, since jt would diminish t^e number of 
their students, and the receipts from school fees. 
The universities would also sulfer. They derive 
most of their .incomes from examination fees, and 
would lose in resources if they discouraged candi- 
dates.. Popular feeling ^ much againsf strictness : 
even now, should an unusually large proportion of 
candidates be rejected, a vigorous outcry is raised in 
flie n^ive press, which has gone so far as to demand 
a revision of results by thfe addition of ‘ grace nfarjcs.’ 
Indian students labour qnder special difficulties, and 
it is impossible to deny all sympathy to leniency in 
exantiping them. They have to use a° foreign lan- 
guage for proving their capacity; it is ps if an 
English youth was obUged to ^nswer sclent^ qu(^ 
tions in French. No| only are there difficultly^ 
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eskpression : it is not easy for a boy to comprehend 
lessons that are given in a foreign tongue, and he is 
t^pted to trust to his memory only. There has 
bfdh a tendency (which the Government is now 
ehdeavqpbrkig to check) to use English as the language 
oiinstruction from almost the beginning of school- 
li^6, and one finds quite little boys learning Indian 
hiptory and geography in English. Consequently 
ea^miners not infrequently receive glimpses of 
ig|ioranc^ which show that the candidates have no 
understandihg of their subjects, though they may be 
able to pass in them. Boys who can easily find their 
way about a g4obe will show, when pressed, that they 
still conceive of the world as a plane supported upon 
the tusk of a monstr^ug boar, which itself rests upon 
other dffimerical arfimals. 

Such difficulties a§ these can only be met by great 
efficiency in instruction. But the teaching is not 
generally zealous or intelligent. Until 
recentljpit has been the policy of the Govern- ficiaiityof 
ment to extend education, not so much by 
:he establishment of institutions of its own, 
is by assisting societies or individuals to establish 
:hem — by offering grants in aid to supplement the 
fees that can be secured from students. This policy 
ivas in accord with the English Ideas of the day : Jt ap» 
settred, moreover, to provide for the foundation of 
schools and colleges which would teach religious as 
veil as secular subjects, and thus would offer t^at the 
’eligious neutrality of the State is compelled to deny. 
But the results have been disappointing. Speaking 
generally, the aided schools and colleges have taught 
secttUir subjects indifferently (and only with an eye 
fe^ the examination-room), and religious subjects not . 
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ajt all, unkas they are jl) the hands o£ Christian 
missions or 41 uhamma(kn associations. Of recent 
years the Government has reconsidered the positibn, 
and has aimed at establishing more institutions of its 
<livn. But at the present time four-fifths of t^e- high 
schools and three-fourths of the colleges are under 
private management The schools are peri<^ically 
visited^by Government inspectors, but the inspecting 
staff is too weak for its duties. Some of these, 
institutions, and especially those in «iissi&n handi| 
are supplied with i^irly adequate funds by contribu- 
tions and by students’ fees : a few, in private hands, 
are a source of profit ta their proprietors. But gener- 
^ly^ their existence is a struggleover ways and means. 
The Government grants are^not large, and the fees 
they can realise from their students are ver^^small. 
There are many colleges which .can be attended for 
less than £3 per annum. The teachers are underpaid 
and have no prospects in their profession, and the 
mbst capable oi them regai^ their te^chership^ merely 
as stepping-stones to o^r employment A high 
schoorteacher.is fortunate if he receives £25 a year. 

The universities "have not concerned themselves 
vwl4discipline or morality. Nor 4 ias the .manage- 
ment of schools and colleges generally been 
inore regardful of these matters. In old days 
' the pupil was the disciple — the servant of his 
teacher : the class mastets of the present day do. not 
look fi#much respect and do not receive it Parents 
bitterly complain of the bad manners ^at thfrir boys 
bring home, from £heir class-rooms. Students who 
come from some distance (and this is the pase with 
great npmhsrs) have had to finf| sm:h riieltet«0» 

^ can in towns. They havedrifted notinfteqne^^ 
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into disrepatable surrount^ngs .* indeed it hajs before 
now ijeeo discovered that ^ used by students 

^'^re kept by prostitutes. In Beng'al especially they 
Suffered much from associations of this kind. 
*^ie *copfiection is not strong’Iy reprobated by public 

g iion ! you may find houses of ill-fame in the close 
ilty of college buildings; and the leading Bengali 
spaper of Calcutta, in describing the political 
pades of some students, mentioned without dis^ 
^proval that the boys were escorted in their proces- 
sion^ by the women of the town. Students at the 
mediaeval universities of Europe also lived in squalid 
iddependenceR But they were animated by higher 
hopes than of sudbess in the examination-room- 
When we offered Indi^an education that was strange 
and unsettlin^g, ■^e should have safeguarded the 
reforih by a care for morality and- discipline. It is a 
just criticism that our policy has been too ambitious 
for the means at our disposal. * 

The«yils of the present system hhve long been 
recognised, and ,, during *the viceroyalty qf Lord 
Curzon, earnest endeavours were made to 
place education on a more wholesome footing, 

In the lace of much popular clamour, the 
constitutions of the university senates were 
reorganised so as to increase the weight of ^xpest 
authority arfd to weaken tlje predominance of influ- 
ences thatfhad been harmful in the past. Universities 
were drawn into closer connection with the l^leges 
that were affiliated to them and Jo the high schools 
that led up to the colleges : tiiey were authorised to 
IM’tiseribe rules for management and discipline, and 
to satisfy themse^el by inspection that their rul«s 
wet* observed. Funds were granted them^to assist 
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the pro^cution of these reforms. It was decided 
that the staff of Government school inspectors should 
be largely strengthened, and that the State shoulji 
not shrink from establishing educational institutions 
of its own if they were required by special ^njeeds or 
to serve as models. A more practical turn was to be 
given to science teaching and to teaching generally, 
and technical instruction was to be specially En- 
couraged. The necessity was realised of providing, 
for the shelter of students who comb fmm distant 
homes, by the establishment of boarding-houses or 
hostels under proper control. Special grants were 
made for this purpose, and satisfactory progress is 
already evident. But it will be Sorne years before we 
rid ourselves from the conseqviences of over-hastiness 
in the past. And it remains to be se^n whemer the 
universities will be able to set thcs needs of the people 
above popular wishes, and by excluding from the 
examination-room those wljo cannot suitably enter it, 
will check a craze which has degraded education and 
caused /nuch unhappiness. 

In India morality is based upon religion, and to 
banish religion from school-life is to invite a revolu- 
tion of ideas. In® other countries, where the 
ion 'of State has decided to foster no religion, 
Hjligious churches or associations have stepped into 
teac mg. place. There Jiave been no shch agencies 
in Indi|. to counteract the solvent effect &f modern 
sciencerand the majority of Hindu students see their 
old beliefs crumble with nothing to replace them but 
the morality which is enjoined by the criminal la# or 
is supported by calculation. Loyalty to the King, 
obedience to the teacher, resplCt^for authority, are 
©judged from a purely logical standpoint/ and are 
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regarded, not as obligations, but as courses Qf action 
which it may or may not be advantageous to adopt. 
Ih fact they are dissected into profit and loss accounts. 

attitude of religious neutrality was imposed upon 
u| by tbe®political situation, and India has watched 
ajremarkable contrast— one body of Englishmen, the 
nfissionaries, striving earnestly to evangelise, while 
ahbther body, the officials, are careful to display no 
. ptactical ^sympathy with them. It is certain that the 
people would* have acutely resented any attempts 
of the Stafe to proselytise them. Their sons attend 
missionary colleges and schools in very large num- 
bers ; btit thteir actual contact with Christianity is 
limited to, at mpst, half an hour’s scripture reading 
a day.^An insignificant proportion of the students are 
Christians, ai\^ any conversions to Christianity arouse 
very bitter feelings.. On one occasion the students 
of one of the oldest established Christian colleges in 
India strucbwork and hgld a meeting of angry pro- 
test because one of their number became a Christian. 
A State which favours no one religion 4oes not 
abandon its neutrality by assisting aM of them ; and 
the Government might, for example, have subsidised 
the teaching of Hindu and Muhammadan beliefs to 
Hindu and Muhammadan children, paying the re- 
ligious teachers in proportion to the number their 
pupi^. Sifch a policy would probably not have been 
unpopulal*, and would have conciliated influences 
that can usefully support* the State. The Indian 
Government, upholds very large grants from the 
public revenue that were made by its predecessors to 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious foundations. But 
by matting fresh graflts for religious purposes it would 
have given an endorsement toaliep faiths which wouldl 
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Mave been v^er^ distasteful to Christian opinion) e^en 
aldiough Christian teachers were etftitled to like assist- 
ance in respect of Christian pupils. So it has'come 
about that, amidst the differences of its professors, 
religion has lain apart, too thorny to be tod’cbed. 

To the dogmatic ideas of the Muhammadan' faith, 
Muham. ®ducation without* religion seemed wholly 
nmdan mischievous, and until recently Muhamma- 
views, jjggjj ^ distrustful of secular f 

schools as the Catholics of France. Morj^over, they 
viewed with natural suspicion an educational policy 
which dethroned in favour of English the Persian 
which had, for generations, been the official l&nguage 
of the State. They preferred to maintain schools 
and colleges of their own, ie which teachij^ was 
given on Oriental lines. Instruction commenced 
with the study of the Korin, andt aiming at scholar- 
ship rather than science, led its students to the 
mast^ieces of Pefsian ajid Arabic literature. It 
has suffered from the lack of competent teachers, and 
was doosmed to failure by being out of accord with the 
times. Ehglish Iteming was the qualification that 
was required for State employ, and by n^lecting it 
the Muhammadans have lost much of their share in 
the public service. They have for some time past 
realise^ this, and Muhammadan students how attend 
Government high schools.,and colleges in increasing 
numbers. Their objections to purely secular educa- 
tion are being met by the establishment of Muham- 
madan hostels, which do not remove their boarders 
from religious influences. The Anglo-Muhammadan 
college at Aligarh, which was founded forty years 
ago by Sir Syed Ahmad, hassled the van In 'this 
'iteformadob of ideas, ' ■ 
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It will 'easily be perceived that our education htui 
b|en of ^too literary a character, th its highest 
efbrts it has turned out men who are excel- 
i(^ttly well qualified to serve the State in tion to be 
e|ecutiye*and judicial capacities. But its^^*“* 
t^ipical product is the clerk. To meet the practical 
n^eds of the State for engineers, doctors, and *""*• 
viterinary surgeons, special colleges for engineering, 
n^edicine, and veterinary science have been maintained 
by Goveftimeat. Outside State service, men of these 
profession^ can still hardly find a livelihood, though 
of recent years medical practitioners have begun to 
attract elients. There are special classes for faw 
which are well attended, since they are the doorways 
of admission to the njost lucrative profession of the 
day. '*^fforts have beeif made to train youths in 
mechanical Handicfafts. But a country which is de- 
voted to the producing of raw material, and imports 
manufactures, does not offer % promising field for 
acquii^ments of this kind. There are, however, 
signs of an industrial awakening : a demand for 
skilled mechanics is arising, and courses of’ instruc- 
tion in mining have been •well attended, and have 
opened, a* way to profitable employ. Endeavours 
have be^n made to develop practical as opposed to 
'iitejrary ability by the offer in high schools of an 
alternative ’’course, which includes practical training 
in, ■wood* and iron work,’ and leads to a higher 
course in engineering ipstead of in arts. In 
some provinces it has attracted a large number 
of students. Its success reflects in some measure* 
ithe popular movement in favour of encouraging 
. borne • industries vi^iich, under political influences, 

• developed into a boycott B^tish good& But it 
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also indicates a growing distrust of purely literary 
training as an equipment for the struggles of adult 
life. 

It is only within the last generation that <he 
Government h^is concerned itself very activ^y with 
the elementary education of village children, 
^ho^s. ThoseTwho belong to the priestly and trad- 
ing classes have always endeavoured ‘’to 
give their children some teaching. The Brahmin ^ 
teacher was also the master of his pupils ; ‘'learning 
was a kind of apprenticeship, of whictf discipline 
and obedience were essential features. Brahmin 
boys occupied themselves largely in c«>mm!tting to 
memory texts of scripture, and each day^s lessons 
commenced with an invocation addressed to the 
divine patron of learning.^ To tfie lower ^Sastes, 
books were mysteries which they hacf no desire to 
unveil. Muhammadan parents liked their children — 
girls as well as boysi-to memorise some;, chapters of 
the Kordn, and sent them, when they coi^ld, to 
classes that were opened for this purpose in the 
village mosque.* Some of the boys picked up a little 
reading and writing by the way. University ex- 
aminations had little charm for villager^, and the 
generality of the people saw no reason to value 
learning for its own sake. There were no such 
aspirations as filled the class-rooms in towns ; and 
the task before the Government was not merely 
provide schools, but to in\pel the people to use them. 
Enthusiastic officials have been known t^ employ the 
.village watchman to collect the children and take 
them, in mock custody, to school. Butpaias hi^e 
not been spared to alleviate the irtsojtneness of ^sedenf. 
tary instruction. Ii^ some provinces little gardens 
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of 6owers and vegetables are attached to the school- 
hguses. The boys take some pleasure in maintain- 
them. They show zeal in practising (to the 
g^t interest of their parents) indigenous exercises 
ini combined gymnastics. Boys who are of use to 
tl^ir parents can attend for half the time only, and 
holidays are liberally given during the busy times of 
filW work. This is in provinces where the schools 
^ahe State institutions. Where they are managed on 
the ‘ aided ’ system, less is done for the pupils. But, 
generally, f)rogress has been encouraging. Within 
the last generation the attendance of boys at primary 
schools 4ias ^increased eightfold, and now. exceeds 
four millions. Nevertheless, taking the country as 
a whol^ this is onlj ^ si^xth of the boys of school- 
going "tige. The ihterest taken by the village people 
in education varies remarkably from province to pro- 
vince. It is keenest in Bengal and the Maratha 
country, whj 5 re one boy jn foun attends school. It 
is leas^in the Panjdb and United Provinces, where 
the proportion is only one in nine. Curiously 
enough, these are the provinces where the acfmixture 
ot Aryan blood is largest. For seven boys, only one 
girl attead§ school, and the instruction she receives 
is generally trifling. So far, female education has 
affected the country very little. It is a development 
that has stiH to come. 

It may* be inquired why the Indian Government 
should be at pains to disturb thocurrent of village life 
by urging ngw experiences upon the people. 

To lessen, for one reason, the harassing effect village • 
of a stiU greater disturbance. The time has 
rassed*when the cultivator was secure in his 
field because no one coveted j|. To ther risk 0 ^ 
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by drought or blight there is added a hew.:and 
mofe insidious danger. Land is in grekt request, 
and those who hold it are surrounded by men Vho 
are anxious to dispossess them, and are only top 
willing to offer them loans — will indeed ferqe loarfS 
upon them. The cultivator stands bet^en his 
landlord and the money-lender, beset by both of 
them, and has his only chance of escape in increasihg 
intelligence. Those who have dealings with village „ 
people know very well how different afe the" methods 
that are employed with an ignorant rustic and with 
one who is lettered. 

From schools to the press may seem ait abrupt 
transition. But Indian newspapers look to students 
for much of their^ c^cplation. Tl^re are 
Indian English schoolmasters viht> regret that boys 
press, interest /n the news of the 

day. In India they would be thankful for their 
English experience^ for tlje reading of newspapers 
has become a feature — and a demoralising feoture — 
of schoolboys’ self-instruction. You may see class- 
room tables littered with journals. 

The first English schools were established by mis- 
sionaries, and missionaries also started the* vernacular 
press. The newspapers they issued or sup- 
ported were, likfe those now appearing in the 
" Khasi hills, mainly concerned ^ith religi- 
ous subjects ; and it was not till some timd after the 
Mutiny that the native press began to cater for its 
readers by purveying the news of the d§y, or by dis- 
' cussing politics. It must not, however, be imagined 
that in the absence of newspapers the more in- 
telligent Indians were ignoratA of current bvents. 
,^ews-fius across India witli extraordinatY rapidity { 
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th« ^hamcter of officials in authority is minutely dis- 
cu||ed and weighed with accuracy, and it may 
p#*aps be maintained that a people of" critical 
inMncts can learn more of things as they are by word 
tiP mouth,* than when they put their trust in fhe 
ndlivs that is distilled for them by journalists. But 
dt^ihg the last half-century the native press has 
g^wn very rapidly in soil that has been prepared for 
,it|by education. Omitting from consideration the 
jofirnals that dddress themselves to the European 
population, there are now issued from Indian presses 
eight or nine newspapers that are written ih English, 
which i^ qufte as idiomatic and picturesque as is 
employed by most English leader-writers, and is 
enlivened by even pive^imaginative ability. The 
number of ne^spaOers that are issued in vernacular 
is very large — approaching a thousand : they are 
more numerous than is supposed, for in eastern 
Bengal I discovered betvjieen twenty and thirty that 
had ap|»arently not come to official notice. 

The confident optimism of the English people has 
never been more audacious than when it conceded a 
free press to an alien dominion — a dominion, 
moreover, which half a certtury after annexa- of the 
tion had exhibited the perils of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is generally supposed that the ^ift w%s 
L>or 4 .Willi£m Bentinck’s but the concession which 
was madi by him' in 1835 affected Europeans, not 
Indians, and merely secumd adventurous English 
journalists against the summary expulsion to which 
Unwelcome non-officials were at that time liable. In ' 
those days the native press was still in early infancy. 
In 1876 Lord LyttoiS, convinced Of growing dang^f 
attempted to bridle journalistic licence. An^ct wa% 
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paiSsed under* which the proprietors of vernacular 
newspapers who published seditious or scurrilous 
matter were required to furnish security, or \^ej;e 
given a formal warning. A repetition of the offence 
entailed forfeiture of the security, or conftgciation 6f 
the press. They might protect themselves by accept- 
ing a press censorship. This Act was much resented 
by the Indian press : it was only partially effective, 
since it did not apply to newspapers, however virulent,, 
that were published in English : it wds dislasteful to 
Liberal feelings in England, and four years later it 
was repealed by Lord Ripon. The leading provisions 
have now been re-enacted, with applicfation to 
English as well as to vernacular newspapers, and 
endorsed by a Liberal minisrtry : but forfei^res or 
confiscations that are ordered undSr th^ new law can 
be questioned on appeal to a special bench of the 
High Court. 

The spirit of the Indian press has passed through 
two phases. Until recent years the editor’s^ object 
Attitude mainly commercial — to sell his news- 

of the ® lately it has become very largely 

Indian propagandist — to breed discontent with 
press. gfitish rule. If ^ newspaper is^ to sell it 
must be interesting to its readers : no one wishes to 
hj^ar praises of the Government, unless he is himself 
connected with it. Accordingly, Indian 6ditors^have 
always criticised Government measures as daustically 
as they were able. They did not, in those days, 
venture upon abuse of British rule as suph ; but they 
attacked with much violence (and sometimes with 
good cause) particular officers of Government : they 
occasionally libelled very grossl^^ Indian gentlemen 
pf position, creating apprehensions which were in 
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some cases /used for blackmailing ; and by a certain 
(very disgraceful) character of advertisement, they 
myWft open appeal to the proclivities of youth. They 
wife an ; annoyance to the official world, but not 
mo rp tljaJf an annoyance. Indeed, they were not 
averse from confidential relations with officials. 
Ofily six years ago the editor of one of the most 
powerful Indian papers, who now is unable to see 
a$y merit in British rule, sent to me on three occa- 
'sibns prdofs of articles that attacked Englishmen 
serving uiftier my orders, and offered to withhold 
publication if I would myself make inquiries and 
act upoi>the» result.^ Editors who knew that their 
papers were read by the head of their Government not 
infrequ|ntly appealed ^ him directly in their leading 
articles'. ' * 

The Indian editqr has now very generally been 
tempted to change his chair for the pulpit : his pro- 
fession has , become a ^missiop, and the 
n^ssioli is to infect the country with a ferment creasing 
of hatred for British rule. Of recent years 
no calumny of our actions has been. too outrageous 
for publication. To the intelligent we have been 
described ds draining the* country of its resources, 
as stifling its development, degrading its arts and 
emasculating its spirit : for old-fashioned readers we 
are attempting to destroy caste, and to pervert Hindus 
from theit* religion : to the’ ignorant we are actually 
shown as' poisoning well^, to spread the plague s 
the sentimentel— arid sentiment pervades the East- 
are stirred by pathetic references to the India of epic 
time, vdiich, in deep distress, but with undying 

‘ I accepted the offers : iS one of the case* the allegations were well 
founded* and propct notice was taken . 
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*sptrit, lies bound at the feet of a nation of shop- 
ke^rSi To rescue her no act is immoral ; and many 
editors in parables, and not a few in open langus^e, 
have been exhorting the youth of the country^ to 
assassinate Europeans. We are too apt>^p judge 
our rule with egotistical complacency. We are so 
convinced of its benefits as to ignore its distasteful- 
ness, and to expect gratitude for work which,” to 

‘others, may appear to be the fruit of individual, 
ambition. A Nemesis has indeed fallen upbn us. 

* The high-priests of this hostility are th6 Brahmins 
of the west coast, who cannot forget that only a 

century has passed since they were the mov- 
velop- ing spirit of the Maratha confederacy. It was 
Motion openly displayec^ by them thir^ years 

* * *““■ ago in the publication oP'riewspapers which 
opposed the Government with ^ seditious virulence 
that was elsewhere unknown. The people noted 
with amazement tl^^t these attacks w|re not sup- 
pressed — nay, that the man who inspired tl^m was 
actually permitted to take a seat on the Legislative 
Council of his. province. Naturally they respected 
him and were inclined to believe him. ‘ Bengali 
sympathy was dexterously enlisted, and vl^aa actually 
attracted to the cult of Sivaji — the national hero of 
the Marathas — though* Bengalis had suffered most 
grievously from the depredations of his followers. 
But elsewhere than in Ihe Maratha country 4he 
patriotic outpourings of^the press were accepted as 
interesting displays of histrionic ability^ until an im- 
pression gained root that they could actually move 
the Government from its purposes. The ^East is 
impressed by things, not words, o Editors whb could 
do, as well as speak, commanded attention, Their 
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wps were listened to with consideration, and found* 
atnongst the impressionable youths of the country 
hfiids to commit the outrages which they darkly 
s\|ge$ted. Their revolutionary sentiments do not, 
a^yet, iipd practical sympathy amongst the mass of 
tl| people. It is true that no assistance is given to 
tli Government in the arrest of anarchical offenders. 
Bk this is because, to the Indian, life outside his 
o|n family appears to be a drama in which he is not 
*cc|icerned to (take a part. From his place in the 
audience h6 watches the struggle between the officers 
of Government and the stalwarts of the extremist 
party, reprokting in his heart their outrages, yet not 
without some feeling of pride in the exploits of his 
young men, and with Jfor Bengalis) the comforting 
assurante that his nation dn no longer be reproached 
with lack of cdbrage^. 



xviu.— England’s achievements. 


We pride ourselves on the work we have achieved 
in India— and with justice. Only a century ago'the 
Benefits country was as a field that is ravaged by, 
of British locusts. There was no governradht,' if we 

understand by the term an organislition which 
exists for the benefit of mankind. Such rulers as 
held their own, exercised their authority for military 
purposes only, with armed forces constantly turned 
one way or the other. But^over fully ha^ of the 
country there was no established 'Authority ; and the 
people thought with terror of tj>e next raid of the 
Marathas and Pindaris. Their only chance of relief 
was to take a ha^jd with the plunderers. Little 
beyond a lifetime has passed since Maratha lamina- 
tion was ended. In this short period we have estab- 
lished throughout a continent a rule that in efficiency 
can be judged by a European standard, and in active 
benevolence surpasses maihy European gdVernments. 
This is no small achievement. 

W e have established peace. I n present-day comfort 
we can hardly appreciate the greatness of this bless- 

learn how indus^ fades if. its fruits are not 
secured to it — how a land can be sterilised by the 
• fear of armed violence. We have safeguarded India 
from the incursions of the Afghans and Nepalese, 
we have allayed the hostile jeaddhsies of chiefiS within 
her borders, and, daring years now past, we have 
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built up a protection for her against the ambitions of 
a Europ0»n power. In the repression of crime we 
have attempted too much for our powers, and 
niJy have added in some degree to harassments which 
we intepded to relieve. But we have given security 
td person and property. If we exclude petty cases 
of assault and trespass, breaches of municipal bye- 
laws and the like, only two crimes are annually com- 
.rnStted per 1000 of population. There is, pro- 
portionately, tess criminality than in the United 
Kingdom. * 

To restore peace and maintain it, a large army has 
been recjuired, and the Indian Government maintains 
a force of 230,000 men. A third of its rank and file 
are Et^lishmen, and, since, according to present 
counsels, it is desirable that they should form part 
and parcel ol' the,, English army, regiments are 
frequently interchanged between England and India 
at a heavy expenditure to the §tate. The military 
charge^ now amount to ;^20 millions a year. They 
are undoubtedly high for a poor country. But 
the finances have stood the strain. .If we credit the 
Indian Gbvernment with the value of its commercial 
assets, that is to say, wittt the value of the railways 
and canals which belong to the State and produce 
revenue for it, its public debt is but ;^22 millions 
—only half“the amcrtint which the repression* of tfie 
Mutiny Cbst the country.* With all its military 
expenditure the Government is economical for its 
aims and its efficiency. It may fairly be compared 
with that of*^ Egypt In both countries an Oriental • 
race is governed on European methods. It cannot 
truffifully be asserted that the Government of Egypt 
does more for the people than that of India. Btit 
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in ]^p6i1»6n to population it is five times, more 
expensive. 

Material wealth has greatly increased. There 
'■critics who are so“iU-informcd as to deny this. Thfelr 
M»t«ri»i contention is absurd. At the comncft^cement 
pros- of British rule land had hardly any comjnercial 

P«nty. yj^iue. It is now worth over ;^‘ 3 o 6 millions, 
and those who .hold it have been enriched ‘by 
this amount. From irrigation-works' maintained^ 
by the State 17 million acres are irrigated^—an area 
half the size of England — and the low&t possible 
estimate of the increase in produce thus obtained is 
£30 millions a year. Railways ha^Se not only 
increased the money value of produce : they have 
stimulated land reclamatiog, £V^d by facilitatit^ trans- 
port have secured the famine-stricken against the 
possibility of any actual shortage of food. During 
the last -half-century the value of the Indian export 
and import trade hais increfised fro^a millions to 
£200 millions. The commercial classes ha^e pro- 
fited greatly.* Millionaires are not unknown, and 
the prosperous' appearance of the large commercial 
towns is a visible proof of the substantia! incomes 
that are now derived froth trade. The 46 gal profes- 
sion is fiourishing : it is a creation of our own. Our 
a:^y and public services afford a decent livelihood 
to hundr^s of thousands. ^Half ^million asre employed 
in factories, and another half-million on l%a estates. 
It is not so easy to demoijstrate that the poorer classes 
of viUt^rs are better off than they were. Statistics 
help us but little : they deal with averages, and we 
lUMi concerned with the bottom of the scale. . Of&ial 
tacperiehce {S' limited by the Sequent trandferil of 
and their earif retirement from service. But 
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if ywi- will question men' who . know the country 
■iktimBtely, a European planter who has spent most 
^Niis life in India, or an Indian pensioner who grew 
^ in service, they will laugh at the notion that* 
phverty,49 now as great as ever, and will appeal con- 
vincingly to rises in servants’ and coolies’ wages, 
aid, abovi all, to the immense improvement that is 
efMent in the people’s clothing. Nor must we forget 
^tlfat for two generations India has been absorb- 
ing treaAire tt the rate of ;^i5 to ;^20 millions a 
year. * 

There are, however, critics who refuse to be con- 
vinced by e^^ences of advancing prosperity. They 
insist that India musi have been impoverished The so- 
by the *^conomic dr^iV ^he suffers in having 
annually to ^rovihe some ;^i8 millions to omic 
meet the ‘home charges’ — the expenditure 
which is incurred in England by the Secretary 
of State on behalf of the,Indian* Government. The 
use of Ihe term ‘economic drain,’ of course, begs the 
question^ India renders no tribute to England, and 
the payments that she makes in England are for 
value recfeived or for services rendered. Of the 
;^i8 millidod* thus cxpenlled, ;^6J millions repre- 
sent the interest that is due to those who have 
lent money for the construction of the Indian rait- 
watySf "jCs -amillions* are the interest on India’s 
public debt, and £ 1 ^ million is the price of 
Government stores which pould not ■ be purchased 
locally of equal quality and as cheaj^y. These all 
fepiresent payments for acthal value - received. The 
raillmy& fully pay their way; and their interest 
diargseS are obviou^y met, not by the tax-payer- as 
such, but by those who use 'Railway transport fer» 
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their own profit or convenience. It would, no doubt, 
be to India’s advantage, if the shareholders, and the 
State creditors, were resident in India, and spenf ip 
the country the money they received. But Indian 
capitalists have not found railway undertel^ngs an 
attractive investment; and had the lines not been 
constructed with English capital they would, for* the 
most part, have remained" unmade. In this matter 
India is no worse off than many other countries which„ 
are compelled to look to foreign capital '‘for their 
development, and would be thankful to attract it 
upon the terms that India can secure. Home military 
charges amount to ;^2 millions, and civS administra- 
tion (including the maintenance of the India Office) 
to a quarter of a million. A ^rjher three-qujirters of 
a million is spent in giving absdhtee allowances to 
civil and military officers of the Indian Services who 
are in England oh furlough or sick-leave, and £ 4 . 
millions in providing pensions for civiUand military 
officers who have retired from active servicf. The 
last two charges are of a peculiar character, and 
would not appear, in anything approaching these 
proportions, in the accounts of a European State. 
They are unavoidable incidents in the ehterprise of 
governing a tropical country by European officers, 
\jho are unable to work hard in a hot climate without 
periodical rest and change, Who frequently break 
down from ill-health, and who lose vitality And energy 
far more rapidly than in Jheir native country, in the 
still more unhealthy conditions of West Africa it has 
' been found necessary to offer istill more lifieral furlough 
rules. The expenditure upon pensions may appear 
to be surprisingly high. Pensions are of thfe nature 
deferred pay, and experience has shown that any 
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diminution of the existing privileges is followed by 
*a decline in the number and quality of the candidates 
the Indian services. The existing conditions 
in fact, been determined* by demand 'and 

4ipply;.* 

I If we accept the doctrine that the State is respon- 
4ble for securing (as far as may be) the fair dis- 
t|fbntion of wealth betwefeh man and man, 
the Indian Government may be charged by 
the cultivator»with having sacrificed, in some degree, 
the poor •to the rich. Proprietorship in land is, 
speaking generally, of our own creation. Politically, 
it has advantages. But by creating landlords we 
relegated the ' cultivators to the position of their 
tenant^ and, as tenants, they became liable to land- 
lords’ aggressions.* We realised the position some 
years after wi had preated it, and have since striven 
diligently by legislation to secure tenants in posses- 
sion of thejr holdings at a f^ir rent. We have 
succe^ed pretty well, ’except in Bengal, where, 
strengthened by a permanent settlement, the land- 
lords were much more powerful and, influential than 
elsewhere. Protective legislation has not rescued 
the Bepg^ tenant from degradation. The remedies 
it offers must be sought through the civil courts, and 
on the initiative of the tenant ; and men who have 
long ^uffeaed oppression have not the means nor 
thp courage to. fight their landlords in the courts, 
and can only be protected by a summary procedure. 
The cadastral surveys whicli are now in progress have 
disclosed tHat, directly or indirectly, the landlords* 
of Bengal commonly exact as much as double the rent 
to whith the law eiltitles them. * We may, perhaps, 
console ourselves with the reflection that a Bengali 
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tenant whose rent is low very frequently sublets bifs 
land and retires from farming, and that, «in these 
conditions, the men who actually cultivate the soil 
can hardly be otherwise than rack-rented and poverlgr- 
stricken. 

If we understand by justice the decisions of the 
civil courts, we have established a judici^ machinery 
and procedure which is as elaborate as that of any 
European country. It is more complicated than India 
requires ; it remedies many 'evils, but it produces 
some. It upholds, however, with fair efHcacy the 
sanctity of contracts, it gives redress for damages^ 
and it regulates the succession to property* The 
decisions of the civil courts are sometimes so un- 
accountable as to encourage speculative Ht^ation. 
But the people have confidence,* at any rate, in the 
purity of their intentions. Thj Hi^h Courts in 
particular are thfc most popular institutions the 
country possesses. They appear to st^nd between 
the people and the tiastine’ss of the State ; the 
elaborations of law and of procedure which they have 
favoured in -B^gal are appreciated by a race so 
quick-witted as to be a nation of lawyers. • 

Comparisons between the- moral standprd^i of 
different races are invidious and unfruitful. Most 
Moiality of intelligence have framed for them- 

•selves rules of high ideal morality :.all ilations 
are alike in not complete!^ observing thenfc But;, it 
is undeniable that the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code have educated as well as disciplined. It is 
•true that the actions which they proscribi are for the 
most part condemned, for Muhammadans Jby the - 
Korip, and for Hifidus by the laste rules that are 
enlorc^ by pasm committees. But by its punish- 
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]q|ents the criminal law has reinforced the dictates of 
religion and of society, and by its pressure has done 
ihuch.to convert maxims into habits. Such crimes 
{^murder and dacoity are regarded more seriously 
than before. In some notable cases the law has 
efcpanded the moral code of the country : it has put 
^ end to slavery, to widow burning, and to human 
siKrifices, and it has nearly, if not quite, checked 
* ihfanticide, though it is by no means certain that, if 
its pressure were relaxed, these practices would be 
found contrary to the public conscience. In some 
provinces relations between masters and servants 
survivo which resemble those of domestic slavery. 
From time to time there are attempts at sati, which 
indica^ that its prohibition is unpopular, and that, 
if we abandoned^ \he Country, it would probably 
revive. Butrin one important matter the criminal 
law has produced a habit of mind as well as of 
conduct. ^ denunciation of official corruption has 
trans^rmed the public services, which have begun 
to regard the taking of bribes as disgraceful. This 
is an immense step in advance. . • 

. The severest critics of British rule will not deny 
-that itsjnfiuence has increased the intelligence of the 
people. As the result of its educational 
eifoi^ the number of college students has g"nee! 
flaring the past half-century from about 
to 26,000, and the number of pupils at school from 
half a million to nearly six millions. Newspapers 
are eagerly read and are published in large aumbers. 
The writing of letters is becoming a matter of ordin-* 
ary lifg : 700 millions annually pass through the post 
officer-equivalent lo nearly three per head of popu- 
; lation. If we include only those who can read ai^ 
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write, the average number of letters per head is 5^ 
which is considerably more than half the English 
average. Postal communication is. evidently appre- 
ciated. Railway travelling does much to sharp(^n 
the wits. In India it is cheap and popul^^. The 
number of passengers annually carried exceeds 320 
millions. By enabling the people to travel freely, 
and to correspond through the post, we have irot 
only stimulated their intelligence : we have added ^ 
very greatly to their general happiness^ • 

It is in India a novel idea that the St 5 te should 
expend its resources on the organised relief of dis- 
Active Until recent years famines seemed to 

phiian- be as uncontrollable as cholera or malaria, 
thropy. disasters whose effects ^ere best passed over 
in silence. The Indian Governnie^t has undertaken 
to combat the forces of nature, and if 'many perish, 
many more are kept alive. We have ventured to 
press vaccination on the people in opposition to their 
wishes. Smallpox is regarded as a visitatioij^ from 
the ‘Great Mother,’ whose branding it is impious to 
resist. These sipruples have given way before our 
perseverance, and now eight millions of children are 
annually vaccinated. In these days it isP qnly old> 
people that are commonly disfigured by this disease. 
W^e have established -hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout the country which give reliefoCach year 
to 25 million patients. When outbreaks of chdleja 
occur, medical relief parties are organised and sent 
out to fight the disease by sanitary as well as remedial 
tneasures. A sustained campaign againSt the more 
insidious and destructive attacks of malarja has 
hithertp seemed too expensive and^uncertain an*enter- 
pfise ; but, forlorn hope though it may be, an attempt 
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now to be made to lead it. For some time past the 
(^vernment has distributed through the post office 
mMlions of packets of quinine at less than cost price. 

Ipn a general survey, then, it must be conceded 
tl|at w^iMin give a good account of our stewardship. 
The well-to-do owe their prosperity to British rule : 
t<| the poor it has at all events given the blessings of 
ptmce. They can give their labour where and when 
^they please. By using their freedom they have 
secured higher wages, and they have no fear of being 
despoiled &f their earnings. 

We have increased material prosperity and have 
stimulated «telligence. How far have we 
satisfied the legitimate ambitions of an afSeF 
advancing community^ ^What field have we 
provided in publi<? affairs for the exercise of 
the talents which wg have done our best to develop ? 

The service of the State offers to the educated 
youth of It^^ia a career whicf^ till -comparatively 
recent^times, was wide enough to admit all 
of them. In England the possibilities of 
Government employ hardly present' them- 
selves to u father who is considering how to put his 
sons outiitto the world : State appointments are few 
in number in proportion to the population. Things 
are different in France ; and' in India it is not too 
much to say that theichances of Government Employ 
occupy the horizon of every youth of ability, and 
provide his family with an engrossing subject for 
speculation. The most prominent of Bengidi poli- 
ticians, the ‘most animated and eloquent critic of* 
British , rule, began his life in the Indian Civil 
Service, and owes *to his dismissal his success in 
politics. In former days few young men completed^ 
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their university course who did not secure appoint* 
ments under Government, and this is still the case in 
the smaller provinces. But, generally, the universities 
now turn out graduates^ much more rapidly tl^n 
vacancies occur in the public service, and aa^increas* 
ing proportion turn to the bar, to journalism, or to 
educational work. But the State still attracts the 
cream of youthful talent, and there are but few young 
men who deliberately elect for independence. The 
prospects offered by State employ are* not •unattrac- 
tive. A salary of ;C 6 q a year in India i§ certainly 
equivalent to double this amount in England : there 
are over 22,000 Indians in the service of Government 
who enjoy at least this remuneration. The higher 
posts in the service are, of coiyse, much mor^ highly 
paid. There are over 20CO Indmn magistrates or 
judges whose salaries, ranging fj^om £200 to ;^ 8 oo 
a year, provide very liberally indeed for the domestic 
expenditure of Indian households, and li^ould indeed 
be envied by officers of similar position ii^ most 
countries of Europe. More than three times this 
number in other departments of the Government 
draw pay between 1 20 and ;^400 a year as surgeons, 
engineers, police and e^cation offiixrs,* post and 
telegraph employes. In filling all these appoint- 
ments, so exclusively has the State regarded the 
claims tif educational attainments as to h^ve given a 
fictitious value to education. It can then claihi„to 
have provided a career for intellectual ability. It is 
true thal the superior appointments of control (which 
‘ form the imperial as opposed to the proviheial btaneb 
of the State service) are filled by the Secretary Of 
State under arrangements that rcl^ognise the superior 
|[ualificattons of Eirppeans. But natives of Indie 
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c# compete in the examina- 

tions that are held in London, and have secured some 
footing in the Indian Civil Service and in the Indian 
lk|^ical Service. Moreover, a certain number of 
appoinyp|ilts on the superior staff have been defin- 
it|Iy reserved for Indians who have shown conspicu- 
ous ability in ‘the Provincial service. Indians hold 
mlany judgeships on the High Court benches. Two 
Ihdian gentlemen have recently been appointed to 
tlie Secretary ©f State’s Council, three others to the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy arid of the Govern 
nors of Bombay and Madras, and a sixth to the 
King’s .Priv^^ Council. 

But these, it will be said, are official openings. 
What §cope is afford^ to those who own land, or 
live by a private calling, *but desire to take a honor- 
hand in publiS busi;;iess? There are no less ary magi*, 
than 3000 justices of the peace, or honorary 
magistrates,^ as they are calle^ in India. Their 
, powet^are as extensive as those of English justices, 
and a^ who possess special qualifications, or mani- 
fest special aptitude, are invested with still wider 
authority^ and are privileged to sit alone, and not on 
a bench^prith others, according to the general practice 
in India as in England. These honorary magistrates 
dispose of many thousands t>f cases annually, and 
can piTde themselves upon being a very substantial 
fo^p^ri the public life of tfie community. 

Still wider is the arena which local self-government 
affords for the public spirit^of individuals. We have 
already de^ribed the completeness of the in 
orgdnisj^ion which has endowed every town 
—even* to places of *5000 inhabitants — with a ment. 
municipal board, and has divideif up the country intt^ 
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rliral areas, each of which in local matters is admin- 
istered by a Board of similar character. Admission 
to these boards goes very largely by election. There 
are 1800 of them, offering seats to 13,000 non-offic^af 
members. Very many of them elect their OBjig chair- 
men, and have wider authority than is enjoyed by 
similar bodies in some of thte most advanced countries 
of Europe. It may safely be asserted that outside 
the presidency towns, where competition for election 
is keen, there are few Indian gentlemen Of intelli-' 
gence and public spirit to whom these boards do not 
offer a means of winning local distinction by serving 
the public. 

In developing a national spirit we have been less 
successful. The divisions an^ cross-division^ which 
Pride in Indian society, ‘aftid isolate its sec- 

distinc" tions, are directly oppose^! to ideas of nation- 
tionam ^ political party has been formed which 

lona 1 y. taktn th§ style of ‘ Nationaliigt.’ But it is 
united merely by a knowledge of the English la^uage 
and by its jealousy of British authority : its Ejects 
are purely negative ; it has no constructive political 
programme : it offers no practical alterBative to 
British rule : it has shrun'k from touching questions 
of social reform— from attempting to remedy abuses 
an^ dissipate prejudices which are fatal to the growth 
of an ’enlightened national ssntimen^,, Irf their 
private lives its members are divided by differences 
of thought and custom, which would drive them into 
violent discord were British rule, by effacing itself, 
no longer to offer a mark for the feelings Bf antipathy 
which are their bond of union. The nearest apprdach 
to a national Sentiment in India il^ that which Springs 
from a similarity of dress and language. Based |n 
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this similarity there are feelings which tend to draw 
together the heterogeneous tribes and*castes of one 
.tract, and to place them in rivalry with the inhabi- 
t^ts of another. The people of Bihar and Assam, 
al^oppppite extremities of the country inhabited by 
Bengalis, claim their land for themselves, and 
strongly resent the intrusion of their neighbours. 
'Jhe people of Orissa, another outlying province of 
Bengal, exhibit a similar feeling. The province of 
Oudh4> Whichf under a separate administration, had 
gained afi individuality, of its own, resented its 
amalgamation a generation ago with the United 
Provinces. « The Bengalis and the Marathas each 
manifest a unity of sentiment which, with the edu- 
cated qjfisses of the population, counteracts in some 
degred the separative effect of caste distinctions. The 
growth of su&i collective feelings is to the advantage 
of the people, since they probably offer the only 
possible solvent to the antipathies of caste. It would 
have ^een well for the country had its division into 
provinces for the purposes of government followed 
the lines marked by race and language, so as to 
reinforce the sympathy which arises from similarity 
in thesg tnatters, by feeHngs of pride in the local 
government. The existing administrative divisions 
of the country are so heterogeneous as to have a 
directly coiitrary effect. *The presidencies ofr Madras 
aQd^bmbay, for instance^ each include three distinct 
peoples, speaking entirely different languages. The 
population of the province of Bengal, as has already 
indicsfted, is still more diverse. Not only arer 
the* esysting administrative divisions heterogeneous 
collections of diffefent peoples : in some cases their 
lipits actually break up national identity. The 
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Uriyas, the Marathas, and the Canarese are each 
distributed fafetweeji two local governments. Pro- 
vinces were formed, as chance befell, of areas imas^ 
sorted from the jumble of conquest, and no bet^r 
arrangement could have been devised for tha^trophy 
of a feeling of affection for the homeland. Aspira- 
tions which, if focussed, might have stimulated the 
pride that leads to self-improvement, have in va^e 
diffusion hurled themselves against the' British , 
supremacy. Other advantages would hive been 
gained had it been possible to divide tlie country 
tetweeo governments that were smaller and much 
more numerous than the existing ackninistrative 
provinces. There would have been closer inspection 
and greater intimacy betw^ep the people and the 
head of their government. Thcfee who have had 
experience of the administra.tion, of large provinces 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, and pf the smaller 
provinces which have been administered by Chief 
Commissioners, are generally of opinion dwt the 
latter are better suited to the wishes of the people, and 
to the exigencie^s qf Indian government. And with 
smaller provinces it would - be easier than aft present 
to regulate the employmerit of Indians in high office 
to the circumstances of the locality. It is probable' 
that some of them, did -they exist, might, at no dis- 
tant date, be committed very largely to Indian hands. 
The rendition of Mysore to Indian controS has not 
been a disappointing experiment. 

What have we done to^ foster a brcwuier spirit of . 
Lev i loy*hy-r-to the Head df the 'iSmpire, and 
to the English Government? Very ifttle, 
it ^ust be confessed. m of 

a King appeals very strongly to Prientttl 
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indeed, according to Hindu ideas, devotion to him is 
religious sentiment. Indians fcom the highest to 
fhe lowest can also appreciate the dignity of such an 
i^titution as the House of Lords, which represents 
l^i^it|Liy rank and includes men with whose names 
^ viceroys, governors or military commanders, they 
fa|ive become familiar. But the trend of English 
politics has been to bring the House of Commons 
^^iito stronger relief at the expense of the other 
elements'of our constitution. It is from the House 
of C^mmtfns that the Secretary of State derives his 
authority : it is the House of Commons that he 
seeks to satisfy : it is in the House of Commons 
that questions are asked which can embarrass or 
strengtbion the Indian povernment. It is unreason- 
able to suppose ttiat the natives of India should 
regard with feeling^ of affection or loyalty a body of 
men who hold temporary appointments from the 
hands of the^English democracy,^and whose authority 
. over* yidia is not based upon representation, or 
knowledge, or hereditary rank. Why should Indians 
owe allegiance to Englishmen who are Thosen with- 
out any reference to Indian affairs by the electors of 
English 4:dbstituencies ? Because, it may be replied, 
British electors maintain the navy, which is the 
ultimate bond of the Empire. But the people^of 
India \i^ill more apt to i&iscover in the authority of 
th^ E>ritish diimocracyan assumption of racial superi- 
ority which cannot be expected to conciliate their 
sentiments. Members of the House of Commons 
who travel ift India meet, no doubt, with a good deal 
of difei^ntial attention. But .^s seldom springs 
(tom •aiiy other feeling than a id^ire to gain some 

GtijMrter Britain acarwre 
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seas the supremacy of the House of Commons seems 
equally unreasonable. The dominions that are self- 
governing have practically shaken themselves freq 
from its control. Such interference as was recently 
defeated by the resignation of the Natal ministry is 
not likely to recur. The fact is that we have accepted 
the glories and responsibilities of Empire, but have 
not recognised them officially in our system -of 
government. We are as a man who has added^, 
a large estate to his garden, but endeavour to make 
a shift with his garden establishment. The council 
ofte Secretar; of State for India represents an 
endeavour to give India a voice in the ^licy of 
Government. But it has been unable to hold its own 
against the authority of the, Cabinet : its int^ference 
is^limited to matters of administAtive^ detail, and in 
questions of high policy it is rajely even consulted. 
Nothing is easier than to devise constitutional 
diangef: nothing , is more difficult tllfn to carry 
ffiem out. But we 'should not feel surprised ^ Ind a . 
and our dominions across the sea are disposed to 
resent an authority which does not appeal to their 
sentiments and does not represent their • interests. 
Many of us have been Mracted by the'idea of an 
Impiial Council— a council in the appointment^ 
which the King, the Lords and 
and cmr overseas dominions #vould ali share. It 
‘ would be essential th^t &e Secretaries of Stete.for 
India and the Colonies should belong to the Council . 
so long as the United fongdom maintoins the im- 
• perial navy, it woi4<r be essential that^ they should 
l\so be members >pf the British Cabinet., There 
would inevitably eH^e such a cl^h of opidions^as 
has limited the usefulness of the Secretary of Sti^ s 
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Council :^tl]te views of fhe Cabinet would prevail, 
and difficulties would be increased by the superior 
^dignity of the authority which they would overrule. 

alternative proposal is to include in the House of 
tords ^spme representatives of India and the oversea 
dominions. It is not necessary that they should 
have authority to vote upon questions of British 
domestic policy, or to pledge the overseas govern- 
^ ments that they represent. Their function would be 
to advhie; Bat to give life to this reform it would be 
essential fhat both Secretaries of State should be 
members of the Upper House, and that members of 
this H®use«6hould alone possess the right of inter- 
pellating the Government upon Indian and Colonial 
affairs. , Can we venturg to hope that, for the Empire’s 
sake, the House ofrCommons would agree to diminu- 
tion of its powers, tQ an act of self-abnegation in the 
cause of wider interests ? If so, we should secure for 
our Empire ^ basis of sentiment which is now lacking. 

. A Senate which represented wisdom and experience, 
as weff as birth, which included, moreover, represent- 
atives of their own, would for the pe(JpIe of India 
(and of Greater Britain) command a respect, evoke 
a sympathy, which can never be accorded to an 
assembly, however talented and zealous, that is born 
of the strife of our party politics. 



xix.— India's feelings. 


It is with many misgivings that an Englishman can 
attempt to analyse the feelings of an Oriental people. 
Difficulty not trust top implicitly to their 

of words. For, in the first plate, their con- 
sciousness of the grievances that annoy them 
is often hardly so clear as to be expressed : they are 
as children that are in pain but cannot d«6crii)e their 
feelings. And, in the second place, they ar^ disin- 
clined to be expansive in cpijversation : partly from 
motives of courtesy, partly from taution, they avoid 
direct statement, and trust to the^intelfigence of their 
listeners to gather their meaning from implication-^ 
rather, indeed, froip whatjs left unsai^ than from 
what is expressed. They delight in parables which . 
to a European are not always significant. Their 
.ideas are to*b® gathered rather from the incidents 
that come to notice during a long residence in the 
country than from any study of speeches or news- 
papers. It is difficult for an Englishman to enter 
it^o their feelings. BPt ^pon our success in com- 
preheifding them depends very^greatly cair influence 
in India. * * « 

We are impressed with the material benefits that 
An alien British rule h^ conferred upon India. In our 
' rule must home politics a profit and loss® account de- 
termines ojir adherence ip one political party 
antipathy, or tfee Qthetj and we are surprised thht'India 
.should be so inappreci|tive of her advantages, ‘^ut 
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must realise that we are foreigners in the country, 
^^nd that a foreign Government cannot, in the nature 
pf ‘things, command much popular sympathy. It 
m^st always be on its defence against a spirit of 
hokility^more or less extended, which is essentially 
ilreconcilable, which desires the expulsion of an alien 
liile, and will be content with nothing less. It 
gathers strength from a natural feeling of restlessness. 
^Having slept for some time on one side, we turn 
over to tile other : it Js a change, though it may not 
be so comfortable. In years now past this feeling of 
hostility exercised itself in underground intrigue with 
Russian influences. It then aspired to popularity 
under the symbol of the cow ; it was actively propa- 
gandisl«against kine-kyiing, and fomented in Upper 
India disturbance# whicii threw large districts into 
confusion, and w«re only checked by parading 
through them regiments of British troops. Its citadel 
is naturally jn the Maratha country, for it was with 
. the Marathas that the British disputed the supremacy 
of India. For a similar reason we must suspect its 
influences in the Panjdb, where thene a.re memories , 
of the victorious exploits of the Sikh Confederacy. 
It made of, and has finally devoured, that 
curious movement known as the Congress, Indian 
which, started by an En|flishman of means 
and abi)ity,.who had« retired in disappointment from 
tha i^rvioe of Government, has for the last thirty 
years provided India with an amateur parliament. It 
annually held a sessions in'one or other of the large , 
towns, whidh was attended by two or three hundred * 
delegates from all ^parts of the country, and, in 
thousaAds, by tdie students and schoolboys of the 
Jogsdity.* There was no fonpal organisation for the. 
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selectioh of delegates ; they were indeed self-elected, 
and without question many of them attended these 
meetings for change and recreation, and for tfie^ 
pleasure of travelling free of expense. The Congr^s 
frequently paid their railway fares. Lawyitrs were, 
naturally, the protagonists of these meetings. The 
debates were conducted with eloquence, and as a 
general rule without the manifestation of acute anti- 
British feeling. They annually concluded with the^^ 
approval of a large number of resolutions,® many of 
which showed no grasp of practical expediency, as, 
for instance, that the population should be allowed 
the unrestricted possession of arms. The Congress 
represented the educated middle classes, and its in- 
fluence has induced the non-pfficial memberg of the 
Legislative Councils strenuously t(9 oppose legislation 
which aimed at, and has succeeded in,%e beneficent 
purpose of checking the transfer of land from agri- 
culturists to money-lenders. From time to time 

'T: * 0 

movements have been started in favour of urgent 
measures of social reform. The Congress^ party 
would have of them : it relied upon reactionary 
as well as upon progressive feeling, and was careful 
to avoid implying that it favoured in social life the 
liberty it demanded in politics. Its resolutions were 
pqjitely ignored by the Government: its existence 
was threatened from time t^jne by ac^ite internal 
dissension : its influence cieclined, and it was not jtiU 
five years ago that, under an Englishman as presi- 
dent, it gained a fresh accession of popularity, and 
* that its debates were again diought worthy of notice 
in the English press. The rog>ts of the Cpngress 
movement were watered by persons who were “bitterly 
^hostile to British rule : but its early popularity reiye- 
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sented nothing more serious than the annoyance which 
was felt by educated non-officials at not being con- 
.sulted by the Government in regard to its measures. 
Tlxe enlarged constitution of the Legislative Councils 
has renjd^^ed all ground for this complaint. 

) The Congress has now given place to the ‘ Nation- 
alist’ movement, the development of which marks 
the increasing ascendency of uncompromising 
opinions. It is not concerned with the im- Indian 
' provemetit of existing methods of Govern- 
ment : it^ object is to shake off British rule. 

Like the Irish party, whose title it has adopted, it 
woulda’ather see grievances continue than seek the 
assistance of Government for their removal. For 
the encouragement of^ Indian industry it prefers the 
disturbing and evanescent expedient of a boycott to 
an agitation v^ich would force upon the Government 
the desirability of changes in the tariff. Its hostility 
to British rule is supported by no programme of its 
own. It can discover as an alternative no form of 
gove Ament which could protect India from the 
violence of the Afghans and Nepale^,«or from fierce 
and sanguinary internal conflict. 

We ojust then accept it* that below the surface of 
Indian society a pulse of hostility will always be 
throbbing. The waves of its influence will 
extend^, or J)e throwij back, according as the* sentiment 
gqpe*ral sentiment of the country is for or 
against us. This brings us to the difficulty 
of the position — the inabiftty of the English race to 
understand* the influence which sentiment exercises* 
ovef aq Eastern people. We reckon up advantages : 
they/ tnore imaginative, are swayed by feelings. 
TJ^e records of British course are stirring enough.^ 
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But when have we disf)layed such passionate devo- 
tion, as has on several occasions moved Rajput 
garrisons, when hopelessly beleaguered, to complete, 
self-sacrifice? There is a solemn service of con^ 
cration : the men dress themselves In yeWpw — ihie 
colour of asceticism : the women assist in preparing 
an enormous pyre : they ascend it with their children 
and their property ; and their sons and husbands, 
setting fire to it, rush out of the gates, sword in 
hand, to meet death among their enemies(> To us* 
this.appears quixotic: it is not business.’ This is 
the difference between East and West. 

There is nothing which a man of sentin 0 ient.fesents 

more keenly than behaviour which implies that he is 

of an inferior race. Jhe Indian gentleman 

loyalty will admit English 'superiority in particular 

attributes: these are regarded' as accidents. 

in^*of But an)rthing which reflects upon his race as 

wounded ^ whole naturally drives him into the camp of 
pnde. . t T. , . a , . 

our enemies. It is for sentim^tal reasons 
that Indians prize so tenaciously the proclathation 
yrhich was tssped by Queen Victoria after the 
suppression of the Mutiny. Its words breathe a 
spirit of lofty impartiality i'— » ^ 

‘ We holdOurselves bound to theNatives of Our Irfdian Territories 
by the same Obligations of fluty ^hich bind Us to all (Jur otEer 
Subjects f and those Obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
We shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. . . . And it ^s Pur 
further Will tl»t, so far as may be, Our Subjects, of whatever Race 
or Creed, be fully and impartiallj^mitted tooi^Ces in Our Service, 

• the Duties of .which they inay be qualified, by t^eir education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.’ « 

To Indians ou| attitude appears® not infrequently to 
be out of accord wiffi jpfessioh^^ 
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altog^eth^r that Englishmen preserve for themsely^ 
posts of control in the Government service : Indians 
will frankly admit that this is necessary for adminis- 
trative as well as political reasons. It is that the 
fd^Iingi^f Indians are wounded by the treatment they 
sometimes receive in their dealings with Englishmen, 
and by the assumption of racial superiority that it 
indicates. The well-intentioned efforts that are made 
to promote social intercourse between Europeans and 
Indians^are contradicted by unpleasant facts. There 
are many European clubs which will not admit an 
Indian within their walls. ••It may be urged thaf, as a 
meml^r, ^ might introduce friends that might not 
prove desirable, But he is not admitted even as an 
honorary member. An Indian when travelling by rail- 
way occasionally antets With treatment from Europeans 
which is inexpressibly galling to his feelings. The 
influence of English ladies is not always for concilia'- 
tion. English ladies, it may be objected, lower their 
position ifejthey meet on*social terms men who deny 
then^ like association with their wives and daughters. 
Not so ; there is nothing an Indian appreciates more 
highly ^han courtesy from an Englishwoman, aiid 
Englishwomen who realite this acquire an influence 
which their husbands may envy. These social 
humiliations are all the more irritating as they are 
unaG(9aun^bly out of acftord with the treatment Ti^ichr 
Indian wsitors receive in* England. Racial feeling is 
born rather of apprehension than of dislike: it is a 
protest againk the consciousness of being out- 
numbered? and does not arise when there is - no 
qdfestion of this, A young Indian who, while 
re^ifig for the 8ar, has been received on familiar 
.|Brm$ in London hpuses, ^nds too often, on feturn-' 
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ing to his country, that English society there has no 
place for him. His emotions have been graphically 
drawn in several recent works of fiction. But it is, 
possible to overdraw them. I have known men who 
had spent three or four years at Oxford or Caigibrid^e 
voluntarily return to their old customs, exchanging 
the dinner-table for the floor, and china and glass for 
brass or bell-metal. But increasing numbers adhere 
to English habits : they drift apart from Indian, but 
find no asylum in European society, and seek con- ' 
solation in extremist politics. A young'^ Indian’s 
experiences of English life do not generally increase 
his sentimental respect “for England’s ^re^fness. 
Some succeed in the examinations which are the 
objects of their visit ; others^ fail, drift aiiplessly 
through the shadier phased of ‘Bnglish life, and 
imbibe* a spirit of resentfulness towafds a nation 
which speaks to India with so patrician a voice, but 
is in some respects so very plebeian at home. 
English officials in India do not always realise the 
acuteness with which Indians resent indigtiities 
which appear ^trifling to our robuster judgments. 
Kind though he may be in intentions and in deeds, 
the Englishman is not irifrequently severe, in his 
words. To him facts are facts. In standards of 
behaviour there is still a gulf between East and West, 
andliardly a day passes that^e (^es not ijnd Some- 
thing for condemnation, whfch he often expiresseS ip 
the directest language. To be reprimanded, how- 
ever severely, in private by his English superior 
leaves no tinge of bitterness in an Indian’s f^ind ; but 
to be humiliated before others j^urts his fepli^gs 
intensely, and this is not always remembered. These 
reflections apply, of couip, only to the occasion^ 
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conduct of a few Englishmen. But the pity of it is 
that one unthinking man may make for us many 
, enemies. 

♦ We admit Indians to the higher posts of control, 
tftit on^a system which can hardly fail to damage 
tlieir self-esteem, and to withdraw from the 
concession the grace that recommends it. A api^r in- 
Iknited number of Indian officials who have fo, 
distinguished themselves in the Provincial sion to 
branch of the service are appointed to posts 
that ordffiarily are reserved for Europeans. 

But they are permitted to draw very much less pay 
than ^ou^ be received by European incumbents. 
As has already been observed, economy affords a 
reasot^ for this distinction. But economy may be 
purchased too deafly. *The distinction cannot fail to 
be humiliatiffg, and must bring home to an Indian 
official a sense of inferiority every time he draws his 
monthly salary. Indians can and do enter the ranks 
of the imperial branch of the Civil Service through 
the competitive examinations held in London. But 
they compete under circumstance^ -of exceptional 
difficulty and expense, and must feel if they succeed 
that th^y'have overcome (Obstacles that were intended 
to exclude them. Moreover, it is undesirable to offer 
inducements to young Indians to break with their 
homel anjJ home ir^flueflces while still too )K>ung to 
s^tfd alone, and to subject themselves to the ordeals 
of life in a strange country amongst associations that 
are apt to be demoralisiifg. We have admitted in 
principle that Indians should not be excluded froni 
thtf intperial branch of the service. Many of them 
have Justified their promotion by conspicuous loyalty 
Ey^d efficiency, but it is necessary for political as well 
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as administrative reasons that their numbers should 
be carefully limited. We should emphasise the rac4 
question less annoyingly if we dealt with their clainjs ^ 
more directly, if we settled from time to time the prfp- 
portion of posts in the imperial service whi( 5 |i couM 
be committed to them, and filled these, posts by 
reccuitment in India, with no invidious distinction 
in regard to rates of pay. It would follow, of course, 
that Indians should be debarred from competing at ^ 
the examinations in London. ' Such being the case, 
it would be most politic to effect the recrirttment in 
India by competitive examination also ; but, in order 
to secure the high standard of charactei^reqjiired, 
candidature should be limited to young men who 
have already shown their fitness as members^of the 
provincial service. Provincfil officers of, say, three 
years’ standing would be permitted t6 enter them- 
selves for a special examination under such limita- 
tions as would safeguard success from becoming a 
monopoly for certafn provinces or classes .of the 
population. The system would generally be s^ilar 
to that on which officers of the British army are 
selected for the privileges of the Staff College. The 
provincial service now atfracts the very best of the 
young Indian talent which does not try its fortune in 
England, and the arrangement which is suggested is 
not open to the objection th&t it would create discon- 
tent by adding a speculative 'Value to proviftcial 
appointments— by encouraging, that is to say, men 
to enter that service, not for its own sake, but merely 
as a stepping-stone to the imperial brancla 

It cfnnot, however, be denied Aat within t^^ast 
few years very substantial con&^ions have been 
made to Indian sentiment, the increase in t^e 
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number and authority of non-officials on the Eegis- 
Tative Councils, the -appointment of Indians 
to high office on the Councils of the Viceroy, substan- 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras, 

/^id o^ the Secretary- of State, and on the to senti- 
Privy* Council, redeem very substantially the 
promises made in Queen Victoria’s proclamation. 
They will not only increase the self-respeot of 
Indians : they will heighten the respect in which 
Indianaare held by Europeans in .India. 

If, hotvever, by neglecting the claims of Indian 
sentiment we expose it to the overtures of anti-British 
influ£pc^ it is essential *to realise that a 
similar danger is incurred by weakness of ^ 

administration. Our influence in India rests ‘sed by 

# 9 W6&icnfiss 

not so much updn our strength as upon of ad- 
prevailing idbas of our strength ; and if any- 
thing occurs to weaken these ideas, the people 
of the country prepare themselves for a change of 
rulers. T&e traditions of a tHbusand years are not 
easily forgotten. During this period no dynasty has 
maintained itself much beyond the^ limit of a couple 
of centuries. For this reason a policy of concession, 
of co|pi»romise, is exceedingly dangerous. We 
must do justice, but because it is justice, and not 
b^ause we are afraid of consequences. The idea of 
give’and take, which ’influences so materially the 
^tfrse ol Englisl^ politics, is foreign to Indian 
notions of government. It does not conciliate our 
opponents : it merely strengthens their hold upon 
'the imagination of the people. 

the other l^nd, efficiency of administration is 
a that draws popular feeling towards us and 
|ireakens the armoury ofi| the anti-British crusade. 
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There is a tendency amongst English politicians 
to consider that we may overvalue efficiency 
popular- in our government of India. It shouid 
by certainly not lead us to vexatious interference 
ofad- ^ with the customs of the people in^mattefe 
Uon***™* not* of real importance. 6ut it 

should never be forgotten that to a philo- 
sopher — and every Indian of intelligence is given 
to philosophise — it is the strenuous benevolence 
of our administration that justifies oui» presence in 
the country — that makes it worth India’s "while to 
accept our authority ; and if, by intervening on 
behalf of the poorer clashes, we cause sonpe a^inoy- 
ance to those who might otherwise exploit them, so 
long as justice is on our side, vfp command a feeling 
which few men will repudi&te, Wen though their 
personal interests may suffer. Ai},d if ffie masses of 
the people do not show active gratitude for our 
intervention, they none the Jess appreciate it in their 
hearts ; and, when inVited to condemn our adminis- 
tration, they have something to appeal 'to fbr a 
judgment in fawyr of it. 

Strength and efficiency of administration appeal to 
the imagination, and it is by their display Jhat we 
retain the allegiance of conservative forces that are 
disposed actively to assist us — the Indian princes, 
Conserva- commercial comWui^ty, the hjuhamma- 
tive in- dansand the Indian s”taff of our public sen?^lbe§. 
fluences. 'j'jjQgg have invested money in trade 

or industry are naturally oft the side of constituted 
authority: but they will only combine ttf* its assist- 
ance when they can trust it dete^minately topheck 
revolutionary propaganda. The Muhammaclafts*are 
in a minority and look |o us for protection ; they 
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will expect it, however, t)nly when they receive it. 
By their religion and their political ideas they are 
l®ss disposed than the Hindus to dissent from the 
assumptions which lie at the root of Imperial 
AithoriSy. It is difficult to overrate the influence of 
our public services if they remain confident in their 
loyalty. They include thousands of employes whose 
relationships ramify throughout every class in the 
population. They are proud of their position. To 
an Oriental* enrolled in a club, a service, or a 
regimenf, esprit de corps is a sentiment possessing 
the strength of a patriotic, even of a religious, 
fervour. ♦When supported^ by the Government, they 
exhibit, as a rule, courageous independence of the 
feelings that may be^ agitating the country around 
them, and, in spkS of ^very kind of social pressure, 
will manfull;f enforce the law against their country- 
men and caste-fellows. But their efficiency depends 
upon their prestige, upon the influence they exert 
over the imagination of otheri?. If an idea should 
gafrf^urfency that the Government is not prepared 
to uphold them, that it regards zeal^ as inconvenient, 
and wijl sometimes even sacrifice them to conciliate 
oppositiOT, their hearts fail them, loyal enthusiasm 
deserts tSern, and they may even endeavour to make, 
terms with revolutionaries.! And why not? Few 
men can ^tand alone. • * 

. But, of all the forces that work for our credit, few 
can rank with the influence of individual British 
officers, and it is the tragedy of our rule that condikt- 
Ihe^ conditions of service in India limit so eflfccl 
narroY^ly the profi| we can draw from it. In persona! 
the* Bast official relations are transfigured by influence* 
^ personal devotion whichfwe ean hardly appreciate. 
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It lira at the root of that fidelity which, ?>Amongfst 
Orientals, shares with courage and generosity the 
esteem with which mankind regards its noblest attri- 
butes. It is from Orientals that we have borrowed 
its picturesque deikription as ‘ faithfulnessfltjs th% 
salt.’ In troublous times the influence of individual 
Englishmen has enabled them to preserve little oases 
of tranquillity in the midst of confusion. The nam% 
of John Nicholson at once occurs to us : he was 
actually worshipped after his death. The personal 
loyalty which was exhibited in the Mutiny fs at least 
as surprising as the wave of disaffection that it 
ineffectually opposed, ^ew Englishmei^ ofc> any 
character can have served in India who are not able 
to illustrate from their own ^experiences th^ un- 
questioning devotion, not '6nly ®of their Indian 
subordinates, but of private ^divi'duals — land- 
holders, merchants, and lawyers — whose friendship 
they have made in the course of their duties. Few 
have no memories or crowds assembled to bid them 
farewell on their transfer from their districts, evSh of 
tears shed, or whp on their retirement from service 
do not receive letters from Indians who are <^nxious 
to be remembered by thenii. A popular officer, on 
returning to India from leave, will be met at the rail- 
way^station by a host of friends and admirer^ who 
will travel long distances to datch sight of |iim. Nor 
do memories fade very rapidly. The son , of an 
Indian officer on reaching India will 'receive warm 
greetings from his father’s old friends. Personal 
feelings of regard can withstand the fever <5f -political 
excitement, and not a few of tho;^ who are i\pw in 
the hostile camp maintain a cordial correspondettce 
Rrii-itth ev-nffidals {whose acauaintance theg 

■ c 
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have made in earlier days. These feelings caii be of 
immense assistance to us in counteracting the effects 
of seditious agitation, but unfortunately we turn them 
to little advantage. Officers are transferred with 
dlplo^able frequency. It is exceptional that a man 
should remain four years in a district, and it happens 
not infrequently that the people find their interests 
cbmmitted to a stranger two or three times in the 
course of a year. They are greatly perturbed by 
these changes ; for weeks together the character and 
disposition of their new chief is a subject of anxious 
speculation. Much of this shifting is inevitable. 
Europeans serving in a hot climate require leave 
at frequent intervals : sudden failures of health are 
not uripommon : the jfrift of promotion carries men 
from office to office* an5 it seems hard to deny a man 
advancement becayse his local influence is useful. 
But undoubtedly there would be less waste of influence 
were it not pustomary to .recognise merit or to show 
fevour by transferring officers from one district to 
anod^r — from a district that, owing to climate or 
other reasons, is not liked, to one*that is a more 
agreeable charge. Districts differ, of course, very 
greatly, ih pleasantness and importance. It is diffi- 
cult to deny a senior meritorious officer — especially* 
on hi| return from leave — & transfer which to Jiim 
has the sapie effect ^ promotion. But the ‘practice 
iSk carried too far, and would be less general were the 
value of personal influence more clearly realised. In 
^e<>past we have set bill: little store by it — ’perhaps 
bec|iuse w6 have felt that we could dispense with its 
assistsince. Even^when an officer is being selected 
for^dbh high administrative posts as those of Lieu- 
^ant<^ovef nor or Chief C(>mmissioner, his personal 
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influence ifi the country has seldom entered into the 
balance. The most serviceable passport to high 
executive responsibility has been success, as a secee- „ 
tary, in an office. o 

But, it will be asked, apart from feelings ofcesteeSh 
for individual officers, are the people not grateful to 
the British Government for what it has done 
t^de.* them? This is the question invariably 

put by an Englishman who has listened to an ^ 
account of officiaT endeavours. The® mas* of the 
people are conscious of benefit and value iL But it 
does not move them beyond a feeling of acquiescent 
appreciation. They mdy be convinced tjiat,3inder 
British rule they enjoy advantages which it alone 
can offer them. But they are j^ccustomed to analyse 
very strictly the motives of huhsan conduct, and, 
finding no reason to suppose thaj the*British do not 
receive an adequate recompense for their labours, 
they are inclined to attribute to self-interest the zeal 
and industry from wfiich th°ey profit. TJiey observe 
that individual officers win promotion and honour 
by good work,<«pd they can hardly belieye that the 
work is disinterested. Accordingly they seemo cause 
to be particularly grateful for it. One finds peaces of 
• this feeling everywhere. Coolies who are paid -in 
a famine relief camp for work that is in itsel| quite 
useless,* are convinced thaf the State receives good 
value for its money, and show ifttle gratituele,j Tljis 
they reserve for relief that is granted quite gratu* 
itously ; and even then they will speculate whether in 
keeping children alive the Government "has not an 
eye to the cultivation of the land ^nd its futufe land 
revenue. Men of intelligence will look douBtftil if 
we claim for ou^GQverinnent that it is disinterest^, 
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and will , think of our deference to the interests of 
Lancashire in favouring it so unfairly in the taxation 
of cotton goods : they are perfectly well aware of such 
f|cts as that the Colonial Office is maintained at 
Hilngla%d’s expense, whereas India has to pay for the 
very “generous upkeep of the India Office. We 
appeal with all the pride of philanthropy to our 
railways and canals : the Indian people understand 
that they are a source of profit. Women of northern 
India on thair way to the railway station will some- 
times sirl^ a little song having this refrain : — 

‘ See how the English 
Covet our pennies • 

And haul us about in a smoke-car/ 

But let me not be«itiisuftderstood. The Indian people 
are not enthfksiastic over our efforts for them, not 
because they are unappreciative of self-denial, but 
because, to them, the self-denial is not apparent. 
There is nb country in flie worW which sets so high 
a value upon renunciation of self : with the Hindus, 
in particular, it is the very summit oLi^irtue. Accord- 
ingly, when they notice generosity or self-sacrifice 
which expects no reward “and is not even displayed, 
they honour it from their hearts, and the most 
popular officers are undoubtedly those who are 
geneA>us, free-handed ii# private charity, and«whc?will 
priitetely put themsAves to inconvenience in assisting 
their Indian clients out of difficulties. A man who 
possesses these merits may even be as hot-tempered 
as he pleases : the two most popular officers I have 
known were on occasions remarkably vigorous in 
expressing displeasure. Things are changing even 
ij^ the East; but I think thire still Ungers an admira- 

z 
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tion for the man who possesses the ‘ king|jr disposi- 
tion ’ of the well-known Persian couplet 

^ There are days when your humble salaams 
He requites With a frown, 

But your hate he ’s as like to repay < 

' ^ With a broidered gown/ ^ 

And what of loyalty to the Empire^to the King,? 
We must look at things as they are, and must not 
- expect that the, idea of Imperial^unit;^ should • 
^ ' appeal to men who are denied adneission to 
the-Empire’s oversea territories. To us the Empire 
means union : to the Ind^ns it has not this signifi- 
cance. It is no more than reasonable thS li^ians 
should resent the treatment of their fellow-countrymen 
in South Africa. The positicfn qjay be on'e^of in- 
soluble difficulty. Indians of intalligence will 
appreciate its complications. Buf we should at least 
secure that the enforcement of the law is not accom- 
panied by the offer ^f unnecessary indignity. For- 
tunately, the King-Emperor stands above ^hese 
troubles, on the eminence to which an hereditary 
monarch is exiilfed by the religion as well as- the 
sentiment of the East. But from the ^^eSt come 
impressions which may perhaps blur the fi|[ure of 
royalty. An Indian nobleman of enlightened in- 
tell^en9e has recently expnessed in the Legislative 
Gjuncil of the Viceroy the-astijnishment frjth which 
he compared the high importance that in his (Sountfy 
was set upon respect to thg Crown, with statements 
that were tolerated in England, such as thgt recently 
made by a Member of Parliament that the Crbwn 
must soon come into the melting-pot. N& one, 

* The kkillat, which if ||iveii in durbar Mwtewud ofmerk. 
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however,iCan have witnessed the enormous concourse 
of people who assembled to greet the Prince of 
Wales on his arrival in Calcutta but must have felt 
that royalty appeals to India with a force that is 
^ssesied by no other of our institutions. The loyal 
feelings with which Queen Victoria was regarded by 
the people of India were tinged with real affection, 
it mattered hot that she was distant from them and 
personally unknown. For them she manifested the 
graciois,' sympathetic queenliness of heroic legend ; 
and thefr* feelings were deeply touched by actions 
which to us appeared of no great significance, such 
as p^ns she took to g^fln some acquaintance with 
their language. Her death evoked genuine sorrow 
throi^kout the land. By the unlearned, indeed, she 
was invested witH tn# attributes of a female deity, 
and embodied a j;onception that has at all times 
appealed to the sentiment of mankind. 
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